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PREFACE. 



The object of this book is to,present the essential facts of Latin 
grammar in a direct and simple* manner, and within the smallest 
compass consistent with scholarly standards. While intended 
primarily for the secondary school, it has not neglected the needs 
of the college student, and aims to furnish such grammatical in- 
formation as is ordinarily required in undergraduate courses. 

The experience of German educators in recent years has tended 
to restrict the size of school-grammars of Latin, and has demanded 
an incorporation of the main principles of the language in com- 
pact manuals of 250 pages. 1 Within the past decade, several gram- 
mars of this scope have appeared which have amply met the 
exacting demands of the full Gymnasial Latin course, — a period of 
study representing quite as much reading as that covered by the 
average American undergraduate. 

The publication in this country of a grammar of similar plan 
and scope seems fully justified at the present time, as all recent 
editions of classic texts summarize in introductions the special 
idioms of grammar and style peculiar to individual authors. 
This makes it feasible to dispense with the enumeration of 
many minutiae of usage which would otherwise demand con- 
sideration in a student's grammar. 

In the chapter on Prosody, I have designedly omitted all 
special treatment of the lyric metres of Horace and Catullus, as 

1 One of the most eminent of living Latinists, Professor Eduard WQlfflin, of 
Munich, has expressed the opinion that the essentials may be given within even 
smaller compass than this. See his Preface to the Schmalz-Wagener Lateiniscke 
Grammatik, 1891. 

iii 



iv Preface, 

well as of the measures of the comic poets. Otir standard editions 
of these authors all give such thorough consideration to versifica- 
tion that repetition in a separate place seems superfluous. 

In the matter of 'hidden quantities/ I have conformed to 
Lewis's Latin Dictionary for Schools, and the same editor's later 
Elementary Latin Dictionary. In several cases this procedure 
has involved a sacrifice of convictions as to the actual quantity of 
vowels; but the advantages of uniformity in our educational 
practice seemed, for the present at least, to warrant this conces- 
sion of personal views. 

. The discussion of inflectional forms and of the development of 
case and mood constructions has been reserved for the Appendix 
for Teachers, where these and some other matters receive full 
and systematic consideration. 

To several of my colleagues, who have generously assisted me 
with their advice and criticism during the preparation and print- 
ing of this book, I desire to offer my sincerest thanks, especially 
to Professors H. C. Elmer and B. I. Wheeler, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, Professor Alfred Gudeman, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Professor George L. Hendrickson, of the University of Wisconsin, 
and Professors Francis W. Kelsey and John C. Rolfe, of the 

University of Michigan. 

C. E. B. 

Ithaca, N. Y., Dec. 15, 1894. 
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Part 1. 
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SOUNDS, ACCENT, QUANTITY. 



THE ALPHABET. 

1. The Latin Alphabet is the same as the English, 
except that the Latin has no w. 

i. K occurs only in Kalendae and a few other words; y and a 
were introduced from the Greek about 50 B.C., and occur only in foreign 
words — chiefly Greek. 

2. With the Romans, who regularly employed only capitals, I served 
both as vowel and consonant ; so also V. For us, however, it is more 
convenient to distinguish the vowel and consonant sounds, and to write 
i and u for the former, j and v for the latter. Yet some scholars prefer 
to employ i and u in the function of consonants as well as vowels. 



CLASSIFICATION OF SOUNDS. 

2. i. The Vowels are a, e, i, o, u, y. The other letters 
are Consonants. The Diphthongs are ae, oe, ei, au, eu, ui. 

2. Consonants are further subdivided into Mutes, Liquids, 
Nasals, and Spirants. 

3. The Mutes are p, t, c, k, q ; b, d, g ; ph, th, ch. Of 
these, — 

a) p, t, c, k, q are voiceless, 1 i.e. sounded without voice or 
vibration of the vocal chords. 

b) b, d, g are voiced, 2 i.e. sounded with vibration of the vocal 
chords. 

1 For ' voiceless/ ' surd,' ' hard/ or ' tenuis * are sometimes used. 

2 For ' voiced/ ' sonant/ ' soft/ or ' media ' are sometimes used. 
B I 



2 Sounds, Accent, Quantity. 

c) ph, th, ch are aspirates. These are confined almost exclu- 
sively to words derived from the Greek, and were equivalent 
to p + h, t + h, c + h, i-e. to the corresponding voiceless mutes 
with a following breath, as in Eng. loop-hole, hot-house* block- 
house. 

4. The Mutes admit of classification also as 

Labials, p, b, ph. 

Dentals (or Linguals), t, d, th. 
Gutturals (or Palatals), c, k, q, g, ch. 

5. The Liquids are 1, r. These sounds were voiced. 

6. The Nasals are m, n. These were voiced. Besides its 
ordinary sound, n, when followed by a palatal mute, also 
had another sound, — that of ng in sing, — the so-called 
n adulterfnum ; as, — 

anceps, double, pronounced angceps. 

7. The Spirants (sometimes called Fricatives) are f, s, h. 
These were voiceless. 

8. The Semivowels are j and v. These were voiced. 

9. Double Consonants are ac and z. Of these, ac was 
equivalent to cs, while the equivalence of z is uncertain. 
See § 3. 3- 

10. The following table will indicate the relations of 
the consonant sounds : — 





Voiceless. 


Voiced. 


Aspirates. 






r p> 


b, 


Ph, 


(Labials). 


Mutes, 


*> 


d, 


th, 


(Dentals). 




. 0, k, q, 


S> 


ch, 


(Gutturals) 


Liquids, 




l,r, 






Nasals, 


r f, 


m, n, 




(Labial). 


Spirants 


1 &, 






(Dental). 
(Guttural). 


Semivowels, 




],▼. 







a . The Double Consonants, ac and z, being compound sounds, 
do not admit of classification in the above table. 
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SOUNDS OF THE LETTERS. 

3. The following pronunciation (often called Roman) is 
substantially that employed by the Romans at the height of 
their civilization ; i.e. roughly, from 50 B.C. to 50 a.d. 

1. Vowels. 

a as in father; a as in the first syllable of ahd; 

6 as in they; 8 as in met; 

1 as in machine; I as in pin; 

5 as in note; 6 as in obey ', melody; 

u as in rude; ft as in put; 

y like French u> German u. 

2. Diphthongs. 

ae like at in aisle; eu with its two elements, 8 and tt, pro- 

oe like oi in oil; nounced in rapid succession ; 

ei as in rein ; ui occurs almost exclusively in cui and 

au like ow in how; huic. These words are pronounced 

as though written kwee and wheek. 

3. Consonants. 

b, d, f, h, k, 1, m, n, p, qu are pronounced as in English, except that 

bs, bt are pronounced ps y pt. 
c is always pronounced as k. 

t is always a plain /, never with the sound of sh as in Eng. oration. 
g always as in get ; when ngu precedes a vowel, gu has the sound of 

gw y as in anguis, languidus. 
j has the sound of y as in yet. 

r was probably slightly trilled with the tip of the tongue, 
s always voiceless as in sin ; in suade5, suavis, su6sc5, and in com- 
pounds and derivatives of these words, su has the sound of sw. 
v like w. 

ac always like ks; never like Eng. gs or 2. 
as uncertain in sound ; possibly like Eng. zd, possibly like z. The latter 

sound is recommended. 
The aspirates ph, ch, th were pronounced very nearly like our stressed 

Eng. p, t, c — so nearly so, that, for practical purposes, the latter 

sounds suffice. 
Doubled letters, like 11, mm, tt, etc., should be so pronounced that 

both members of the combination are distinctlv articulated. 
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SYLLABLES. 

4. There are as many syllables in a Latin word as there 
are separate vowels and diphthongs. 

In the division of words into syllables, — 

i . A single consonant is joined to the following vowel ; as, vo-lat, 
ge-rit. 

2. Doubled consonants, like tt, ss, etc, are always separated ; as, 
vit-ta, mls-sus. 

3. In case of other combinations of consonants, such as can stand at 
the beginning of a word are joined to the following vowel ; as, ma-gi- 
strl, dl-gnus, t6-xi. 

4. But compounds are separated into their component parts; as, 
per-it, ab-radit. 

QUANTITY. 

5. A. Quantity of Vowels. 

A vowel is long or short according to the length of time required for 
its pronunciation. No absolute rule can be given for determining the 
quantity of Latin vowels. This knowledge must be gained, in large 
measure, by experience. The following general principles, however, 
are of assistance : — 

1. A vowel is long, 1 — 

a) before nf, ns, gn, gm ; as, Infans, censed, dignus, ftgmen. 
U) when the result of contraction ; as, nilum for nihilum. 
c) before j ; as, hujus. 

2. A vowel is short, — 

a) before nt, nd ; as, amant, amandus. A few rare exceptions 
occur in cases of compounds whose first member has a long 
vowel ; as, nSndum (non dum) . 

t) before another vowel, or h ; as, meus, trahS. Some excep- 
tions occur, chiefly in proper names derived from the Greek ; 
as, AenSas. 

NOTE. — Occasionally we meet with vowels that are sometimes long, sometimes 
short. Such vowels are called common. The variation appears only in poetry. 
Examples are the first vowel in Diana, One. 

1 In this book, long vowels are indicated by a horizontal line above them ; as, 
a, I, 5, etc. Vowels not thus marked are short. Occasionally a curve is set above 
short vowels ; as, 8, ii. 
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B. Quantity of Syllables. 

Syllables are distinguished as long or short according to the length 
of time required for their pronunciation. Their quantity is governed 
by the following principles : — 

i. A syllable is long, 1 — 

a) if it contains a long vowel ; as, mater, magnus, dlus. 

b) if it contains a diphthong ; as, causae, foedus. 

c) if it contains a short vowel followed by ac, z, or any two con- 
sonants (except a mute with 1 or r) ; as, axis, gaza, rests. 

2. A syllable is short, if it contains a short vowel followed by a 
vowel or by a single consonant ; as, mea, amat. 

3. Sometimes a syllable varies in quantity, viz. when its vowel is 
short and is followed by a mute with 1 or r, i.e. by pi, cl, tl ; pr, cr, 
tr, etc.; as, agri, volticris. 2 Such syllables are called common. In 
prose they were regularly short, but in verse they might be treated as 
long at the option of the poet. 

Note. — These distinctions of long and short are not arbitrary 
and artificial, but are purely natural. Thus, a syllable containing a 
short vowel followed by two consonants, as ng, is long, because such 
a syllable requires more time for its pronunciation; while a syllable 
containing a short vowel followed by one consonant is short, because 
it takes less time to pronounce it. In case of the common syllables, 
the mute and the liquid blend so easily as to produce a combination 
which takes scarcely more time than a single consonant. Yet by sepa- 
rating the two elements (as ag-ri) the poets were able to use such 
syllables as long. 

ACCENT. 

6. 1. Words of two syllables are accented upon the first ; as, te'git, 
mSrem. 

2. Words of more than two syllables are accented upon the penult 
(next to the last) if that is a long syllable, otherwise upon the ante- 
penult (second from the last) ; as, amavi, amantis, miserum. 

3. The enclitics -que, -ne, -ve, -ce, -met, -dum always throw an 
accent back upon the preceding syllable, when the simple word is ac- 
cented on the antepenult ; as, miseraque, nomine" que. 

4. Sometimes the final -e of -ne and -ce disappears, but without 
affecting the accent ; as, tantdn, istfc, illdc, vid6n (for vidSsne) . 

1 To avoid confusion, the quantity of syllables is not indicated by any sign. 

2 But if the 1 or r introduces the second part of a compound, the preceding 
syllable is always long; as, abrumpS. 
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5. In utraque, each, and plSraque, most, -que is not properly an 
enclitic; yet these words accent the penult, owing to the influence 
of their other cases, — ute*rque, utnimque, plerrimque. 

6. But in other words, -que does not throw back an accent unless 
it is a true enclitic, meaning and. Thus, regularly, dinique, tindique, 
titique, itaque ; but if itaque means and . . . so (-que being enclitic), 
it is accented itaque. 

VOWEL CHANGES. 1 

7. 1. In Compounds, — 

a) 8 before a single consonant becomes I ; as, — 

colligo for con-legd. 
ti) & before a single consonant becomes I ; as, — 

adigd for ad-agd. 

c) & before two consonants becomes 8 ; as, — 

expers for ex-pars. 

d) ae becomes I ; as, — 

conquiro for con-quaero 
e) au becomes u, sometimes 6 ; as, — 

concludo for con-claud5; 

ezplodo for ex-plaudo. 

2. Contraction. Concurrent vowels were frequently contracted into 
one long vowel. The first of the two vowels regularly prevailed ; as, — 

tres for tre-es; copia for co-opia; 

mal5 for ma(v)el5; cogo for co-ago; 

amastl for ama(v)isti ; como for co-em5 ; 

d6beo for d6(h)abeo ; junior for ju(v)enior. 

nil for nihil ; 

3. Parasitic Vowels. In the environment of liquids and nasals 
a parasitic vowel sometimes develops ; as, — 

vinculum for earlier vinculum. 
So periculum, saeculum. 

4. Syncope. Sometimes a vowel drops out by syncope; as, — 

ardor for arid or (cf. aridus) ; 
valdS for validfi (cf. validus). 



1 Only the simplest and most obvious of these are here treated. 
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CONSONANT CHANGES. 1 

8. i. Rhotacism. An original s between vowels became r ; as, — 

arbds, Gen. arboris (for arbosis); 
genus, Gen. generis (for genesis) ; 
dirimS (for dis-emo). 

2. dt, tt, ts each give s or ss ; as, — 

pfinsum for pend-tum; 

versum for vert-tum ; 

miles for mllet-s ; 

sessus for sedtus ; 

passus for pattus. 

3. Final consonants were often omitted ; as, — 

cor for cord; 

lac for lact. 

4. Assimilation of Consonants. Consonants are often assimilated 
to a following sound. Thus: accurro (adc-); aggerd (adg-); asserS 
(ads-); allatus (adl-); apporto (adp-); attull (adt-); arrided 
(adr-); afferS (adf-); occurrS (obc-); suppond (subp-); offero 
(obf-); corruS (comr-); collatus (coml-); etc. 

5. Partial Assimilation. Sometimes the assimilation is only 
partial. Thus : — 

a) b before s or t becomes p ; as, — 

scrips! (scrlb-sl), scrlptum (scrlb-tum) . 

F) g before s or t becomes c ; as, — 
actus (ag-tus). 

c) m before a dental or guttural becomes n ; as, — 
eundem (eum-dem) ; prlnceps (prlm-ceps) . 

PECULIARITIES OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 

9. Many words have variable orthography. 

1. Sometimes the different forms belong to different periods of the 
language. Thus, quom, voltus, volnus, volt, etc., were the prevailing 

1 Only the simplest and most obvious of these are here treated. 
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forms almost down to the Augustan Age; after that, cum, vultus, 
vulnus, vult, etc. So optumus, maxumus, lubet, lubldS, etc., down 
to about the same era ; later, optimus, maximus, libet, libido, etc. 

2. In some words the orthography varies at one and the same 
period of the language. Examples are exspecto, expecto ; exsisto, 
existo ; epistula, epistola ; adulSscens, adoleacSns ; paulus, paul- 
lus ; cottldifi, cotidie" ; and, particularly, prepositional compounds, 
which, even in those cases where actual assimilation took place in the 
spoken language (§ 8. 4), often make a concession to the etymology in 
the spelling ; as, — 

ad-ger5 or aggero; ad-ser5 or assero; 

ad-lici5 or allicid ; in-latus or Hiatus ; 

ad-rogans or arrogans ; sub-moveo or summoveS ; 

and many others. 

3. Compounds of jacio were usually written 6icio, d6ici5, adicio, 
obicio, etc., but were probably pronounced as though written adjicio, 
objicio, etc. 

4. Adjectives and nouns in -quus, -quum; -vus, -vum; -uus, 
-uum preserved the earlier forms in -quos, -quom ; -vos, -vom ; 
-uos, -uom, down through the Ciceronian age; as, antiquos, anti- 
quom ; saevos ; perpetuos ; equos ; servos. Similarly verbs in 
the 3H plural present indicative exhibit the terminations -quont, 
-quontur ; -vont, -vontur ; -uont, -uontur, for the same period ; as, 
relinquont, loquontur ; vivont, metnont. 

The older spelling, while generally followed in editions of Plautus 
and Terence, has not yet been adopted in our prose texts. 
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INFLECTIONS. 



10. The Parts of Speech in Latin are the same as 
in English, viz. Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns, Verbs, 
Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Interjections ; 
but the Latin has no article. 

11. Of these eight parts of speech the first four are 
capable of Inflection, i.e. of undergoing change of form 
to express modifications of meaning. In case of Nouns, 
Adjectives, and Pronouns, this process is called Declen- 
sion ; in case of Verbs, Conjugation. 



Chapter I. — Declension. 

A. NOUNS. 

12. A Noun is the name of a person, place, thing, or 
quality ; as, Caesar, Caesar ; Roma, Rome ; penna, feather ; 
virtus, courage. 

1. Nouns are either Proper or Common. Proper nouns are perma- 
nent names of persons or places ; as, Caesar, R5ma. Other nouns 
are Common ; as, penna, virtus. 

2. Nouns are also distinguished as Concrete or Abstract. 

a) Concrete nouns are those which designate individual objects ; 
as, mons, mountain; p^a,/oot; digs, day; mfins, mind. 
9 



IO Inflections. 

Under concrete nouns are included, also, collective nouns ; 
as, legiS, legion ; comitatus, retinue, 
b) Abstract nouns designate qualities ; as, cSnstantia, stead- 
fastness; paupertas, poverty. 



GENDER OF NOUNS. 

13. There are three Genders, — Masculine, Feminine, 
and Neuter. Gender in Latin is either natural or gram- 
matical. 

Natural Gender. 

14. The gender of nouns is natural when it is based 
upon sex. Natural gender is confined entirely to names 
of persons ; and these are — 

i . Masculine, if they denote males ; as, — 

nauta, sailor; agricola, farmer. 
2. Feminine, if they denote females ; as, — 

mater, mother; rSgfna, queen. 

Grammatical Gender. 

15. Grammatical gender is determined not by sex, but 
by the general signification of the word, or the ending of 
its Nominative Singular. By grammatical gender, nouns 
denoting things or qualities are often Masculine or Femi- 
nine, simply by virtue of their signification or the ending 
of the Nominative Singular. The following are the general 
principles for determining grammatical gender : — 

A. Gender determined by Signification. 

1. Names of Rivers, Winds, and Months are Mascu- 
line; as, — 

S6quana, Seine; Eurus, east wind; Aprllis, April. 

2. Names of Trees, and such names of Countries, 
Towns, and Islands as end in -us, are Feminine ; as, — 
querous, oak; Pontus, Pontus; Corinthus, Corinth; Rhodus, Rhodes. 



Number. — Cases. 1 1 

Other names of countries, towns, and islands follow the gender of 
their endings (see B, below) ; as, — 

Delphi, m. ; Leuctra, n. ; Latium, n. ; TIbur, n. ; Carth&gS, f. 

3. Indeclinable nouns are Neuter ; as, — 
nihil, nothing; nefaa, wrong. 

Note. — Exceptions to the above principles sometimes occur ; as, Allia (the 
river), f. 

B. Gender determined by Ending of Nominative Singular. 

The gender of other nouns is determined by the ending 
of the Nominative Singular. 1 

Note i . — Common Gender. Certain nouns are sometimes Mascu- 
line, sometimes Feminine. Thus, sacerdos may mean either priest or 
priestess, and is Masculine or Feminine accordingly. So also clvis, 
citizen ; parens, parent ; etc. The gender of such nouns is said to be 
common. 

Note 2. — Names of animals usually have grammatical gender, 
according to the ending of the Nominative Singular, but the one 
form may designate either the male or female ; as, anser, m., goose 
or gander. So vulpSs, I., fox; aquila, f., eagle. 

NUMBER. 

16. The Latin has two Numbers, — the Singular and 
Plural. The Singular denotes one object; the Plural, 
more than one. 

CASES. 

17. There are six Cases in Latin : — 

Nominative, Case of Subject ; 

Genitive, Objective with of; 

Dative, Objective with to ox for; 

Accusative, Case of Direct Object ; 

Vocative, Case of Address ; 

Ablative, Objective with by, from, in, with. 

1 The great majority of all Latin nouns come under this category. The prin- 
ciples for determining their gender are given under the separate declensions. 
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i. Locative. Vestiges of another case, the Locative (denoting 
place where), occur in names of towns and in a few other words. 

2. Oblique Cases. The Genitive, Dative, Accusative, and Abla- 
tive are called Oblique Cases. 

3. Stem and Case-Endings. The different cases are formed by 
appending certain case-endings to a fundamental part called the 
Stem. 1 Thus, portam (Accusative Singular) is formed by adding 
the case-ending -m to the stem porta-. But in most cases the final 
vowel of the stem has coalesced so closely with the actual case-ending 
that the latter has become more or less obscured. The apparent case- 
ending thus resulting is called a termination. 



THE FIVE DECLENSIONS. 

18. There are five Declensions in Latin, distinguished 
from each other by the final letter of the Stem, and also 
by the Termination of the Genitive Singular, as follows : — 



Declension. 


Final 


Letter of 


Stem. 


Gen. 


Termination. 


First 




a 






-ae 


Second 




5 






-I 


Third 




( Some consonant 




-Is 


Fourth 




ti 






-as 


Fifth 




S 






.81 



Cases alike in Form. 

19. 1. The Vocative is regularly like the Nominative, except in 
the Singular of nouns in -us of the Second Declension. 

2. The Dative and Ablative Plural are always alike. 

3. In Neuters the Accusative and Nominative are always alike, and 
in the Plural end in -&. 

4. In the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Declensions, the Accusative 
Plural is regularly like the Nominative. 

1 The Stem is often derived from a more primitive form, called the Boot. 
Thus, the stem porta- goes back to the root per-, por-. Roots are mono- 
syllabic. The addition made to a root to form a stem is called a Suffix. Thus 
in porta- the suffix is -ta-. 
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FIRST DECLENSION. 
a-S terns. 

20. Pure Latin nouns of the First Declension regu- 
larly end, in the Nominative Singular, in -&, weakened 
from -a, and are of the Feminine Gender. They are 
declined as follows : — 

Porta, gate ; stem, porta-. 







SINGULAR. 




Cases. 


Meanings. 


Terminations. 


Nom. 


porta 


a gate (as subject) 


-a 


Gen. 


portae 


of a gate / 


-ae 


Dot. 


portae 


to or for a gate 


-ae 


Ace. 


portam 


a gate (as object) 


-am 


Voc. 


porta 


gat el 


-a 


Abl. 


porta 


withy by, from, in a gate 

PLURAL. 


-a 


Nom. 


portae 


gates (as subject) 


-ae 


Gen. 


port arum 


of gates 


-Arum 


Dat. 


portis 


to ox for gates 


-is 


Ace. 


portas 


gates (as object) 


-as 


Voc. 


portae 


gates I 


-ae 


Abl. 


portis 


with, by, from, in gates 


-is 



1. The Latin has no article, and porta may mean either a gate or 
the gate ; and in the Plural, gates or the gates. 

Peculiarities of Nouns of the First Declension. 

21. 1. Exceptions in Gender. Nouns denoting males are Mascu- 
line; as, nauta, sailor; agricola, farmer ; also Hadria, Adriatic Sea. 

2. Rare Case-Endings, — 

a) An old form of the Genitive Singular in -as is preserved in 
the combination pater familias, father of a family ; also 
in m£ter familias, films familias, filia familias. But the 
regular form of the Genitive in -ae is also admissible in 
these expressions ; as, pater familiae. 

b) In poetry a Genitive in -Si also occurs ; as, aulai. 
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c) The Locative Singular ends in -ae ; as, RSmae, at Rome, 
d) A Genitive Plural in -urn instead of -arum sometimes occurs ; 
as, Dardanidum instead of Dardanidarum. This termina- 
tion -um is not a contraction of -arum, but represents an 
entirely different case-ending. 
e) Besides the regular ending -Is, we find also -abus in the 
Dative and Ablative Plural of dea, goddess, and filia, daugh- 
ter, especially when it is important to distinguish these nouns 
from the corresponding forms of deus, god, and films, son. 
A few other words sometimes have the same peculiarity ; as, 
llbertabus (from HbSrta, freedwomari), equabus (mares\ 
to avoid confusion with libSrtls (from UbSrtus, freedman) 
and equis (from equus, horse), 

Greek Nouns. 

22. These end in -6 (Feminine); -as and -6s (Masculine). 
In the Plural they are declined like regular Latin nouns 
of the First Declension. In the Singular they are declined 
as follows : — 

Archias, Archias. Epitome, epitome. ComStes, comet, 
epitome" cometgs 

epitomes cometae 

epitomae cometae 

epitomen cometfin 

epitomg comete (or T a) 

epitomfi comet6 (or -a) 

i . But most Greek nouns in -S become regular Latin nouns in -a, 
and are declined like porta; as, grammatica, grammar; musica, 
music ; rhetorica, rhetoric. 

2. Some other peculiarities occur, especially in poetry. 



SECOND DECLENSION. 
d-S terns. 

23. Pure Latin nouns of the Second Declension end 
in -us, -er, -ir, Masculine ; -um, Neuter. Originally -us in 
the Nominative of the Masculines was -os, and -um of the 
Neuters -om. So also in the Accusative. 



Nom, 


Archias 


Gen. 


Archiae 


Dot. 


Archiae 


Ace. 


Archiam (or -an) 


Voc. 


Archia 


Abl. 


Archia 



Second Declension. 



IS 



Nouns in -ub and -um are declined as follows : 





Hortus, garden ; 


Bellum, 


war; 




stem, hortd-. 


stem, belld-. 






SINGULAR. 










Termination. 




Termination. 


Nom. 


hortus 


-118 


bellum 


-um 


Gen. 


horti 


-I 


belli 


-I 


Dat. 


horto 


-6 


bellS 


-5 


Ace. 


hortum 


-um 


bellum 


-um 


Voc. 


horte 


-e 


bellum 


-um 


Abl. 


hort6 


-6 

PLURAL. 


belld 


-a 


Nom. 


horti 


-I 


bella 


-a 


Gen. 


hortSrum 


-drum 


bell6rum 


-5rum 


'Dat. 


hortls 


-Is 


bellls 


-Is 


Ace. 


hortSs 


-5s 


bella 


-a 


Voc. 


horti 


-I 


bella 


-a 


Abl. 


hortls 


-Is 


bellls 


-Is 


>uns in -er and - 


ir are declined as follows 




Puer, boy; 


Ager, field; 


Vir, man ; 




stem, puerd-. 


stem, agrd-. 


stem, vird-. 








SINGULAR. 




Termination. 


Nom. 


puer 


ager 


vir 


Wanting 


Gen. 


puerl 


agrl 


virl 


-I 


Dat. 


puer6 


agr6 


viro 


-a 


Ace. 


puerum 


agrum 


virum 


-um 


Voc. 


puer 


ager 


vir 


Wanting 


Abl. 


puer6 


agro 

PLURAL. 


vir6 


-6 


Nom. 


puerl 


agrl 


virl 


-I 


Gen. 


puerorum 


agrSrum 


virorum 


-5rum 


Dat. 


pueris 


agrls 


viris 


-Is 


Ace. 


puerSs 


agros 


viros 


-OS 


Voc. 


puerl 


agrl 


virl 


-I 


Abl. 


pueris 


agrls 


viris 


-Is 



I. Note that in words of the type of puer and vir the final vowel 
of the stem has disappeared in the Nominative and Vocative Singular. 
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In the Nominative and Vocative Singular of ager, the stem is further 
modified by the development of e before r. 

2. The following nouns in -er are declined like puer: adulter, 
adulterer; gener, son-in-law; Liber, Bacchus; socer, father-in-law ; 
vesper, evening; and compounds in -fer and -ger, as sXgnifer, armiger. 



Nouns in -vus, -vum, -quus. 

24. Nouns ending in the Nominative Singular in -vus, -vum, 
-quus, exhibited two types of inflection in the classical Latin, — an 
earlier and a later, — as follows: — 

Earlier Inflection {including Caesar and Cicero), 

Servos, m., slave. Aevom, n., age. Equos, m., horse. 

SINGULAR. 



Nom. 


servos 


aevom 


equos 


Gen. 


servl 


aevT 


equi 


Dot. 


servo 


aevo 


equo 


Ace. 


servom 


aevom 


equom 


Voc. 


serve 


aevom 


eque 


Abl. 


servo 


aevo 


equo 




Later 


Inflection {after Cicero). 

SINGULAR. 




Nom. 


servus 


aevum 


equus 


Gen. 


servi 


aevi 


equi 


Dat. 


servo 


aevo 


equo 


Ace. 


servum 


aevum 


equum 


Voc. 


serve 


aevum 


eque 


Abl 


servo 


aevo 


equo 



i . The Plural of these nouns is regular, and always uniform. 



Peculiarities of Inflection in the Second Declension. 

25. i. Proper names in -ius regularly form the Genitive Singular 
in -I (instead of -il), and the Vocative Singular in -I (for -ie); as, 
Vergili, of Vergil, or O Vergil (instead of Vergilii, Vergilie). In 
such words the accent stands upon the penult, even though that be 
short. 

2. Nouns in -ius and -ium, until after the beginning of the reign 
of Augustus (31 B.C.), regularly formed the Genitive Singular in -1 
(instead of -ii) ; as, — 
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Norn, ingenium fllius 
Gen. ing^nl fill 

These Genitives accent the penult, even when it is short. 

3. mills forms the Vocative Singular in -I (for -ie); viz., fM, 
O son! 

4. Dens, god, lacks the Vocative Singular. The Plural is inflected 

as follows:— mr M _ wx 

Nom. dl (del) 

Gen. deorum (deum) 

Dat. dls (dels) 

Ace. deos 

Voc. di (del) 

Abl. dls (dels) 

5. The Locative Singular ends in -I ; as, CorinthI, at Corinth. 

6. The Genitive Plural has -urn, instead of -6rum, — 

a) in words denoting money and measure ; as, talentum, of 
talents; modium, of pecks. 

b) in duumvir, triumvir, decemvir ; as, duumvirum. 

c) sometimes in other words ; as, liberUm, of the children ; 
socium, of the allies. 

Exceptions to Gender in the Second Declension. 
26. 1. The following nouns in -us are Feminine by exception : — 

a) Names of countries, towns, islands, trees — according to 
the general rule laid down in § 15. 2. 

b) Five special words, — 

alvus, belly; 
carbasus, flax; 
colus, distaff; 
humus, ground; 
vannus, winnowing fan. 

c) A few Greek Feminines ; as, — 

atomus, atom ; 
diphthongus, diphthong. 

2. The following nouns in -us are Neuter : — 
pelagus, sea ; 
virus, poison ; 
vulgus, crowd. 
c 
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Greek Nouns of the Second Declension. 

27. These end in -os, -6s, Masculine or Feminine ; and 
-on, Neuter. They are mainly proper names, and are 
declined as follows: — 



Barbitos, m. and f., 


Androgeos, m., 


Ilion, i 


lyre. 


Androgeos. 


Troy. 


Nom. barbitos 


AndrogeSs 


Ilion 


Gen. barbiti 


Androgeo, -I 


Ilil 


Dat. barbito 


Androgeo 


Ilio 


Ace. barbiton 


Androgeo, -on 


Ilion 


Voc. barbite 


Androgeos 


Ilion 


Abl. barbitS 


Androgeo 


Tne 



i. Nouns in -os sometimes form the Accusative Singular in -um, 
instead of -on ; as, DSlum, Delos. 

2. The Plural of Greek nouns, when it occurs, is usually regular. 

3. For other rare forms of Greek nouns the lexicon may be con- 
sulted. 



THIRD DECLENSION. 

28. Nouns of the Third Declension end in -a, -e, -I, -6, 
-y, -o, -1, -n, -r, -s, -t, -x. The Third Declension includes 
several distinct classes of Stems, — 

I. Pure Consonant-Stems. 
II. I-Stems. 

III. Consonant-Stems which have partially adapted 
themselves to the inflection of I-Stems. 

IV. A very few Stems ending in a long vowel or a 
diphthong. 

V. Irregular Nouns. 

I. Consonant Stems. 

29. 1. In these the stem appears in its unaltered form 
in all the oblique cases; so that the actual case-endings 
may be clearly recognized. 
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2. Consonant-Stems fall into several natural subdivisions, according 
as the stem ends in aJflstts? Liquid, Nasal, or Spirant* , , •„ v «4 

A. Mute-Stems. 

30. Mute-Stems may end, — 

1. In a Labial (b or p); as, trab-s ; princep-a. 

2. In a Guttural (g or o) ; as, rSmex (rgmeg-s) ; dux (duo -a). 

3. In a Dental (d or t); as, lapis (lapid-s); miles (mUet-s). 



1. Stems in a Labial Mute (b, p). 



31. 



Trabs, f., beam. 


Princeps, m., chief. 








SINGULAR. 


Termination 


Nom. 


trabs 


princeps 


-s 


Gen. 


trabis 


principis 


-is 


Dot. 


trabl 


principi 


-I 


Ace. 


trabem 


principem 


-em 


Voc. 


trabs 


princeps 


-s 


AM. 


trabe 


principe 

PLURAL. 


-e 


Nom. 


trabSs 


principSs 


-Ss 


Gen. 


trabum 


principum 


-um 


Dat. 


trabibus 


principibus 


-ibus 


Ace. 


trabes 


principSs 


-6s 


Voc. 


trabes 


Principe's 


-6s 


Abl. 


trabibus 


principibus 


-ibus 



2. Stems in a Guttural Mute (gr, c). 

32. In these the termination -s of the Nominative Singular unites 
with the guttural, thus producing -x. 





Remex, m 


, rower. 


Dux, c. 


, leader. 




SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Nom 


remex 


remigSs 


dux 


ducSs 


Gen. 


remigis 


remigum 


ducis 


ducum 


Dat. 


remigi 


remigibus 


duel 


ducibus 


Ace. 


remigem 


remiges 


ducem 


duces 


Voc. 


remex 


remigSs 


dux 


ducis 


Abl. 


remige 


remigibus 


duce 


ducibus 
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3. Stems in a Dental Mute (d, t). 

33. In these the final d or t of the stem disappears in the Nomi- 
native Singular before the ending -a. 

Lapis, m., stone. Miles, m., soldier. 





SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Nom 


lapis 


lapidSs 


miles 


militSs 


Gen. 


lapidis 


lapidum 


mllitis 


militum 


Dot. 


lapidl 


lapidibua 


mlliti 


militibus 


Ace. 


lapidem 


lapidSs 


ml] item 


militSs 


Voc. 


lapis 


lapides 


miles 


militSs 


Abl. 


lapide 


lapidibus 


milite 


militibus 



B. Liquid Stems. 
34. These end in -1 or -r. 



Vigil, m., 

watchman. 



Nom. vigil 

Gen. vigilis 

Dot. vigili 

Ace. vigilem 

Voc. vigil 

Abl. vigile 



Nom. vigilfis 
Gen. vigilum 
vigilibus 
vigilSs 
vigilSs 
vigilibus 



Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 
Abl. 



Victor, m., 
conqueror. 

SINGULAR. 

victor 

victoris 

victor! 

victorem 

victor 

victore 

PLURAL. 

vlctorSs 

victorum 

victoribus 

victorfis 

Victoria 

victoribus 



Aequor, n., 

sea. 



aequor 

aequoris 

aequor! 

aequor 

aequor 

aequore 



aequora 

aequoruxn 

aequoribus 

aequora 

aequora 

aequoribus 



1 . Masculine and Feminine stems ending in a liquid form the Nomi- 
native and Vocative Singular without termination. 

2. The termination is also lacking in the Nominative, Accusative, 
and Vocative Singular of all neuters of the Third Declension. 
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C. Nasal Stems. 
35. These end in -n, 1 which often disappears in the Nom. Sing. 





Leo, m., lion. 


NSmen, 


n., name. 




SINGULA^. 


PLURAL. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Norn. 


leo 


leones 


nomen 


nomina 


Gen. 


leonis 


leonum 


nominis 


nominum 


Dat. 


leonl 


leonibus 


nominl 


nominibus 


Ace. 


leonem 


leonSs 


nomen 


nomina 


Voc. 


leo 


leones 


nomen 


nomina 


Abl. 


leone 


leonibus 


nomine 


nominibus 







D. a-Stems. 


M5e 


i, m., custom. 


Genus, n., race. 

SINGULAR. 


Nom. 


mos 


genus 


Gen. 


moris 


generis 


Dat. 


mori 


generl 


Ace. 


morem 


genus 


Voc. 


mos 


genus 


Abl. 


more 


genere 

PLURAL. 


Nom. 


mores 


genera 


Gen. 


mo rum 


generum 


Dat. 


moribus 


generibus 


Ace. 


mores 


genera 


Voc. 


mores 


genera 


Abl. 


moribus 


generibus 



Honor, m., honor. 

honor 

honoris 

honor! 

honorem 

honor 

honors 



honores 

honorum 

honoribus 

honores 

honores 

honoribus 



I. Note that the final a of the stem becomes r (between vowels) 
in the oblique cases. In some words (honor, color, and the like) 
the r of the oblique cases has, by analogy, crept into the Nominative, 
displacing the earlier s, though the forms bonds, colds, etc., also occur, 
particularly in early Latin and in poetry. 



i There is only one stem ending in -m, — hiems, hiemis, winter. 
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XX. I-Stems. 
A. Masculine and Feminine \-Stems. 

37. These regularly end in -is in the Nominative Singu- 
lar, and always have -ium in the Genitive Plural. Originally 
the Accusative Singular ended in -im, the Ablative Singular 
in -I, and the Accusative Plural in -Is ; but these endings 
have been largely displaced by -em, -e, and -6s, the end- 
ings of Consonant-Stems. 

38. Tussis, f., cough; Ignis, m.,fire; Hostis, c, enemy; 

stem, tussi-. stem, igni-. stem, hosti-. 









SINGULAR. 




Termination. 


Norn. 


tussis 




Ignis 


hostis 


-is 


Gen. 


tussis 




ignis 


hostis 


-is 


Dat. 


tussi 




Tgnl 


host! 


-I 


Ace. 


tussim 




ignem 


h os tern 


-im, -em 


Voc. 


tussis 




ignis 


hostis 


-is 


Abl. 


tussi 




Igni or -e 

PLURAL. 


hoste 


-e,-I 


Nom. 


tussSs 




IgnSs 


hostSs 


-Ss 


Gen. 


tussium 




Ignium 


hostium 


-ium 


Dat. 


tussibus 




Ignibus 


hostibus 


-ibus 


Ace. 


tussis or - 


6s 


ignis or -e"s 


hostis or -Ss 


i -is, -6s 


Voc. 


tussSs 




IgnSs 


hostSs 


-Ss 


Abl. 


tussibus 




Ignibus 


hostibus 


-ibus 


i . To the same class belong — 






*amussiB, rule. 




corbis, basket 


'. scobis, sawdust. 


apis, 


bee. 




cratis, hurdle 


*securis 


i, axe. 


auris 


ear. 




♦febris, fever. 


sSmentis, sowing. 


avis, 


bird. 




orbis, circle. 


*sitis, thirst. 


axis, 


axle. 




ovis, sheep. 


torris, 


brand. 


*buris 


, plough-beam. 


pelvic, basin. 


♦turris, 


tower. 


clavis, key. 




puppis, stern 


trudis, 


Pole. 


collie 


i, hill. 




restis, rope. 


vSctis, 


lever. 








and many others. 




Words marked with 


a star have Ace. -im, Abl. -I. Of the others, many 


at times show i-forms. 


Town and river names in -is regularly have -im, -I. 
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2. Not all nouns in -is are I-Stems. Some are genuine consonant- 
stems, and have the regular consonant terminations throughout, nota- 
bly, canis, dog; juvenis, youth. x 

3. Some genuine I-Stems have become disguised in the Nominative 
Singular; as, pars, part, for par(ti)s ; anas, duck, for ana(ti)s; so 
also mors, death; d5s, dowry; nox, night; sors, lot; mens, mind; 
ars, art; gens, tribe; and some others. 

B. Neuter 1-Stems. 

39. These end in the Nominative Singular in -e, -al, and 
-ar. They always have -I in the Ablative Singular, -ia in 
the Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative Plural, and -ium 
in the Genitive Plural, thus holding more .steadfastly to 
the i-character than do Masculine and Feminine I-Stems. 

Sedlle, seat; Animal, animal ; Calcar, spur; 
stem, sedlli-. stem, animali-. stem, calcari-. 







SINGULAR. 




Termination 


Nom. 


sedlle 


animal 


calcar 


Wanting 


Gen. 


sedilis 


animalis 


calcaris 


-is 


Dat. 


sedlli 


animal! 


calcari 


-i 


Ace. 


sedlle 


animal 


calcar 


Wanting 


Voc. 


sedlle 


animal 


calcar 


Wanting 


AM. 


sedlli 


animali 

PLURAL. 


calcari 


-i 


Nom. 


sedilia 


animalia 


calcaria 


-ia 


Gen. 


sedllium 


animalium 


calcarium 


-ium 


Dat. 


sedilibus 


animalibus 


calcaribus 


-ibus 


Ace. 


sedilia 


animalia 


calcaria 


-ia 


Voc. 


sedilia 


animalia 


calcaria 


-ia 


Abl. 


sedilibus 


animalibus 


calcaribus 


-ibus 



1. In most words of this class the final -i of the stem is lost in the 
Nominative Singular ; in others it appears as -e. 

2. Proper names in -e form the Ablative Singular in -e ; as, Soracte, 
Soracte; so also sometimes mare, sea. 



1 Mensls, month, originally a consonant-stem (mSns-) , has in the Genitive 
Plural both mensium and mensum. The Accusative Plural is menses. 
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III. Consonant-Stems that have partially adapted themselves 
to the Inflection of i-Stems. 

40. Many Consonant-Stems have so far adapted them- 
selves to the inflection of I-stems as to take -ium in the 
Genitive Plural, and -is in the Accusative Plural. Their 
true character as Consonant-Stems, however, is shown by 
the fact that they never take -im in the Accusative Singu- 
lar, or -I in the Ablative Singular. The following words 
are examples of this class : — 

CaedSs, f., slaughter; Arx, f., citadel; Linter, f., skiff; 
stem, caed-. stem, arc-. stem, lintr-. 







SINGULAR. 




Nom. 


caedSs 


arx 


linter 


Gen. 


caedis 


arcis 


lintris 


Dot. 


caedi 


arc! 


lintrf 


Ace. 


caedem 


arcem 


lintrem 


Voc. 


caedes 


arx 


linter 


Abl. 


caede 


arce 

PLURAL. 


lintre 


Nom. 


caedes 


arcSs 


li litres 


Gen. 


caedium 


arcium 


lintrium 


Dat. 


caedibus 


arcibus 


lintribus 


Ace. 


caedSs, -is 


arces, -Is 


lintres, -is 


Voc. 


caedes 


arces 


lintres 


Abl. 


caedibus 


arcibus 


lintribus 



I. The following classes of nouns belong here : — 

a) Nouns in -6s, with Genitive in -is ; as, nubSs, aedSs, 
cladSs, etc. 

b) Many monosyllables in -s or -x preceded by one or more 
consonants ; as, urbs, mons, stirps, lanx. 

c) Most nouns in -ns and -rs ; as, cliens, Conors. 

d) Uter, venter; fur, lis, mas, mus, nix; and the Plurals 

faucSs, penatSs, OptimfttSs, SamnitSs, QuiritSs. 
e) Sometimes nouns in -t5s with Genitive -tatis ; as, ci vitas, 
aetas. 



Third Declension. 
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41. 





TV. Stems in -1, -u, and Diphthongs. 




Vis, f., 


sas, c, 


B5s, c, 


Jupiter, m., 




force ; 


swine ; 


ox, cow ; 


Jupiter ; 




stem, vl-. 


stem, sfc-. 

SINGULAR 


stem, bou-. 


stem, Jou-. 


Nom. 


vis 


sua 


bos 


Jupiter 


Gen. 


vis 


suis 


bovis 


Jovis 


Dat. 


vJ 


sul 


bovl 


Jovl 


Ace. 


vim 


suem 


bovem 


Jovem 


Voc. 


vis 


SUB 


bos 


Jupiter 


Abl. 


VI 


sue 

PLURAL. 


bove 


Jove 


Nom. 


vlrSs 


sues 


bov8s 




Gen. 


virium 


suum 


j bovum 
/bourn 




Dat. 


vlribus 


\ suibus 
"/ subiis 


(bobus 
) bubus 




Ace. 


vlrSs 


su6s 


bovfis 




Voc. 


vires 


su6s 


bovSs 




Abl. 


viribus 


\ suibus 
/subus 


\ bobus 
) bubus 





1. Notice that the oblique cases of stls have H in the root syllable. 

2. Grus is declined like sus, except that the Dative and Ablative 
Plural are always gruibus. 

3. Jupiter is for Jou-pater, and therefore contains the same stem 
as in Jov-is, Jov-I, etc. 

4. Navis was originally a diphthong stem ending in au-, but it has 
passed over to the I-stems (§ 37). 



V. Irregular Nouns. 
42. Senez, m., old man. Card, i., flesh. 

SINGULAR. 



os, n., bone. 



Nom. 


senex 


caro 


os 


Gen. 


senis 


carnis 


ossis 


Dat. 


senl 


carni 


ossl 


Ace. 


senem 


carnem 


OS 


Voc. 


senex 


caro 


OS 


Abl. 


sene 


carne 


osse 
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PLURAL. 




Norn. 


senSs 


carnes 


ossa 


Gen. 


senum 


carnium 


ossium 


Dat. 


senibus 


carnlbua 


ossibus 


Ace. 


senSs 


carnSs 


ossa 


Voc. 


senes 


carnSs 


ossa 


Abl. 


senibus 


carnibua 


ossibus 



i. Iter, itineris, n., way, is inflected regularly throughout from the stem 
itiner-. 

2. Supellex, supellectllis, f., furniture, is confined to the Singular. The 
oblique cases are formed from the stem supellectil-. The Ablative has both 
-i and -e. 

3. Jecur, n., liver, forms its oblique cases from two stems, — Jecor- and 
Jecinor-. Thus, Gen. jecoris or jecinoris. 

4. Femur, n., thigh, usually forms its oblique cases from the stem femor-, 
but sometimes from the stem femin-. Thus, Gen. femoris or feminis. 



General Principles of Gender in the Third Declension. ^ 

43. 1. Nouns in -6, -or, -5s, -er, -es are Masculine. 

2. Nouns in -as, -6s, -is, -ys, -x, -s (preceded by a consonant) ; 
-d6, -go (Genitive -inis) ; -io (abstract and collective), -us (Genitive 
-litis or -udis) are Feminine. 

3. Nouns ending in -a, -e, -i, -y, -c, -1, -n, -t, -ar, -ur, -us are 
Neuter. 



Chief Exceptions to Gender in the Third Declension. 

44. Exceptions to the Rule for Masculines. 

1. Nouns in -6. 

a. Feminine: caro, flesh. 

2. Nouns in -or. 

a. Feminine : arbor, tree. 

b. Neuter : aequor, sea ; cor, heart ; marmor, marble. 

3. Nouns in -6s. 

a . Feminine : d6s, dowry. 

b. Neuter: 6s (oris), mouth 

4. Nouns in -er. 

a. Feminine : linter, skiff. 
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b. Neuter: cadaver, corpse; iter, way; tuber, tumor; fiber, 
udder. Also botanical names in -er ; as, acer, maple. 

5. Nouns in -6*. 

a. Feminine : seges, crop. 

45. Exceptions to the Rule for Feminines. 

1 . Nouns in -as. 

a. Masculine, as, an as (coin) ; vfts, bondsman. 

b. Neuter : vas, vessel. 

2. Nouns in -6s. 

a. Masculine: abi6s,y?r; ariSs, ram; paii8a,wall; p&s,foot. 

3. Nouns in -is. 

a. Masculine: all nouns in -nis and -guis; as, amnis, river; 

Ignis, fire; panis, bread; sanguis, blood; unguis, nail. 
Also — 

axis, axle. piBCis, fish. 

collis, hill, postis, post. 

fascis, bundle. pulvis, dust. 

lapis, stone. orbis, circle. 

mensis, month. sentis, brier. 

4. Nouns in -x. 

a . Masculine : apex, peak ; codex, tree-trunk ; grex, flock ; 
imbrex, tile; pollex, thumb; vertex, summit; calix, cup. 

5. Nouns in -s preceded by a consonant. 

a. Masculine : dens, tooth ; fons, fountain ; m6ns, mountain ; 
pons, bridge, 

6. Nouns in -do. 

a. Masculine: cardS, hinge; ordo, order. 

46. Exceptions to the Rule for Neuters. 

1. Nouns in -1. 

a. Masculine : sol, sun ; sal, salt. 

2. Nouns in -n. 

a. Masculine : pecten, comb. 

3. Nouns in -ur. 

a . Masculine : vultur, vulture. 

4. Nouns in -us. 

a. Masculine : lepus, hare. 
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Greek Nouns of the Third Declension. 
47. The following are the chief peculiarities of these : — 

i . The ending -S. in the Accusative Singular ; as, aether*, aether ; 
Salamlna, Salamis. 

2. The ending -€s in the Nominative Plural; as, FhrygSs, 
Phrygians. 

3. The ending -as in the Accusative Plural; as, Fhrygas, 
Phrygians. 

4. Proper names in -5s (Genitive -antis) have -ft in the Vocative 
Singular ; as, Atlas (Atlantis), Vocative Atla, Atlas. 

5. Neuters in -ma (Genitive -matis) have -Is instead of -ibus in 
the Dative and Ablative Plural ; as, poSmatis, poems. 

6. Orpheus, and other proper names ending in -ens, form the 
Vocative Singular in -eu (Orpheu, etc.). But in prose the other 
cases usually follow the second declension ; as, Orphel, Orphe5, etc. 

7. Proper names in -§s, like Fericl§s, form the Genitive Singular 
sometimes in -is, sometimes in -T ; as, Periclis or Pericll. 

8. Feminine proper names in -6 have -lis in the Genitive, but -6 
in the other oblique cases ; as, — 

Nom. Dido Ace. Dido 

Gen. Didus Voc. Dido 

Dot. Dido Abl. Dido 

9. The regular Latin endings often occur in Greek nouns. 



FOURTH DECLENSION. 
fi-Stems. 

48. Nouns of the Fourth Declension end in -us Mascu- 
line, and -a Neuter. They are declined as follows : — 



Friictus, fruit. 


Cornu 


horn. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Nom. friictus 


friictus 


cornu 


cornua 


Gen. friictus 


fructuum 


cornus 


cornuum 


Dot. fructul 


fructibus 


cornu 


cornibus 


Ace. fructum 


fructus 


cornu 


cornua 


Voc. friictus 


fructus 


cornG 


cornua 


Abl. friictu 


fructibus 


cornu 


cornibus 



Fourth Declension. — Fifth Declension. 
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Peculiarities of Nouns of the Fourth Declension. 

49. 1. Nouns in -us, particularly in early Latin, often form the 
Genitive Singular in -1, following the analogy of nouns in -us of 
the Second Declension; as, aen&tl, 5rnatf. This is usually the 
case in Plautus and Terence. 

2. Nouns in -us sometimes have -u in the Dative Singular, instead 
of -ui ; as, fruotu (for fructul). 

3. The ending -ubus, instead of -ibus, occurs in the Dative and 
Ablative Plural of artus (Plural), limbs; tribus, tribe ; and in dis- 
syllables in -cus; as, artubus, tribubus, arcubus, lacubus. But 
with the exception of tribus, all these words admit the forms in -ibus 
as well as those in -ubus. 

4. Domus, bouse, is declined according to the Fourth Declension, 
but has also the following forms of the Second : — 

doml (locative), at home; domum, homewards, to one's home; 
domd, from home; dom5s, homewards, to their (etc.) homes. 

5. The only Neuters of this declension in common use are : cornu, 
genu, and veru. 

Exceptions to Gender in the Fourth Declension. 

50. The following nouns in -us are Feminine: acus, needle; 
domus, house; manus, hand; porticus, colonnade; tribus, tribe; 
Idus (Plural), Ides. 



FIFTH DECLENSION. 
e-S tenia. 

51. Nouns of the Fifth Declension end in -6s, and are 
declined as follows : — 



Die's, m. 


,, day. 


RSs, f.j 


, thing. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Nom. digs 


digs 


r6s 


rSs 


Gen. diSi 


diSrum 


rtt 


rSrum 


Dat. dill 


diSbus 


rtt 


rSbus 


Ace. diem 


diSs 


rem 


res 


Voc. di§s 


di@s 


res 


res 


Abl. diS 


diSbus 


rS 


rSbus 
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Peculiarities of Nouns of the Fifth Declension. 

52. i. The ending of the Genitive and Dative Singular is -e% 
instead of -el, when a consonant precedes ; as, spe% rel, fidel. 

2. A Genitive ending -I (for -eT) is found in pl6bi (from plSbSs = 
plgbs) in the expressions tribunus plgbi, tribune of the people, and 
plSbi scitum, decree of the people; sometimes also, in other words. 

3. A Genitive and Dative form in -6 sometimes occurs ; as, aci8. 

4. With the exception of digs and r6s, most nouns of the Fifth 
Declension are not declined in the Plural. But aoies, seriSs, species, 
spSs, and a few others, are used in the Nominative and Accusative 
Plural. 

Gender in the fifth Declension. 

53. Nouns of the Fifth Declension are regularly Feminine, except 
di6s, day y and merldiSs, mid-day. But die's is sometimes Feminine 
in the Singular, particularly when it means an appointed day. 



DEFECTIVE NOUNS. 

54. Here belong - 

1. Nouns used in the Singular only. 

2. Nouns used in the Plural only. 

3. Nouns used only in certain cases. 

4. Indeclinable Nouns. 

Nouns used in the Singular only. 

55. Many nouns, from the nature of their signification, 
are regularly used in the Singular only. Thus : — 

1 . Proper names ; as, CicerS, Cicero ; Italia, Italy. 

2. Nouns denoting material; as, aes, copper; lfio, milk. 

3. Abstract nouns; as, ignorantia, ignorance; bonitas, good- 
ness. 

4. But the above classes of words are sometimes used in the Plural. 
Thus : — 

a) Proper names, — to denote different members of a family, or 
specimens of a type; as, Cicerone's, the Ciceros; CatonSs, 
men like Cato. 
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b) Names of materials, — to denote objects made of the mate- 
rial, or different kinds of the substance; as, aera, bronzes 
(i.e. bronze figures) ; llgna, woods. 

c) Abstract nouns, — to denote instances of the quality; as, 
Igndrantiae, cases of ignorance. 



Nouns used in the Plural only. 

56. Here belong — 

1. Many geographical names; as, ThSbae, Thebes ; Leuotra, 
Leuctra; Pompe"jI, Pompeii. 

2. Many names of festivals ; as, MegalSsia, the Megalesian fes- 
tival. 

3. Many special words, of which the following are the most 
important : — 

angustiae, narrow pass. mane's, spirits of the dead. 

arma, weapons. minae, threats. 

deliciae, delight. moenia, city walls. 

dlvitiae, riches. nuptiae, marriage. 

Idus, Ides. poster!, descendants. 

indutiae, truce. reliquiae, remainder. 

Xnsidiae, ambush. tenebrae, darkness. 

major 6s, ancestors. verbera, blows. 

Also in classical prose regularly — 

cervIcSs, neck. n&rSs, nose. 

fid6s, lyre. viscera, viscera. 



Nouns used only in Certain Cases. 

57. 1. Used in only One Case. Many nouns of the Fourth 
Declension are found only in the Ablative Singular ; as, jussu, by the 
order; injussu, without the order; natu, by birth. 

2. Used in Two Cases. 

a. P6rs (chance), Nom. Sing. ; forte, Abl. Sing. 

b. Spontis (free-will), Gen. Sing. ; sponte, Abl. Sing. 

3. Used in Three Cases. NSmo, no one (Nom.), has also the 
Dat. nemini and the Ace. nSminem. The Gen. and Abl. are 
supplied by the corresponding cases of nullus; viz. nullius and 
nullo. 
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4. Impetus has the Nom., Ace, and Abl. Sing., and the Nom. 
and Ace. Plu. ; viz. impetus, impetum, impetu, impetus. 

5. a. Freci, precem, prece, lacks the Nom. and Gen. Sing. 
b. Vicis, vicem, vice, lacks the Nom. and Dat. Sing. 

6. Opis, dapis, and frugis, — all lack the Nom. Sing. 

7. Many monosyllables of the Third Declension lack the Gen. Plu. ; 
as, cor, lux, s51, aes, os (5ris), rus, sal, tus. 

Indeclinable Nouns. 

58. Here belong — 

fas, n., right. nefas, n., impiety. 

instar, n., likeness. nihil, n., nothing. 

mane, n., morning. secus, n., sex. 

1 . With the exception of mane (which may serve also as Ablative, 
in the morning) , the nouns in this list are simply Neuters confined in 
use to the Nominative and Accusative Singular. 

Heteroclites. 

59. These are nouns whose forms are partly of one 
declension, and partly of another. Thus: — 

1 . Several nouns have the entire Singular of one declension, while 
the Plural is of another ; as, — 

vis, vasis (vessel) ; Plu., visa, v£s5rum, vasls, etc. 

jugerum, jugeri (acre) ; Plu , jugera, jugerum, jugeribus, etc. 

2. Several nouns, while belonging in the main to one declension, 
have certain special forms belonging to another. Thus : — 

a) Many nouns of the First Declension ending in -ia take also 
a Nom. and Ace. of the Fifth; as, materigs, materiem, 
material, as well as materia, m&teriam. 

b) Pamgs, hunger, regularly of the Third Declension, has the 
Abl. fame of the Fifth. 

c) Requies, requiStis, rest, regularly of the Third Declension, 
takes an Ace. of the Fifth, requiem, ir* addition to requi- 
Stem. 

d) Besides plSbs, plSbis, common people, of the Third Declen- 
sion, we find plSbes, plSbSI (also pl6bl, see § 52. 2), of the 
Fifth. 



Heterogeneous Nouns. 
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Heterogeneous Nouns. 
60. Heterogeneous nouns vary in Gender. Thus : — 

i . Several nouns of the Second Declension have two forms, — one 
Masc. in -us, and one Neuter in -urn ; as, clipeus, clipeum, shield', 
carrus, carrum, cart. 

2. Other nouns have one gender in the Singular, another in the 
Plural; as, — 

PLURAL. 



SINGULAR. 

balneum, n., bath; 
epulum, n., feast; 
frSnum, n , bridle; 
jocus, m.,jest; 
locus, m., place; 

rastrum, n., rake; 



balneae, f., bath-house. 
epulae, f., feast. 

frSnl, m. (rarely frgna, n.), bridle. 
joca, n. (also joci, m.), jests. 
loca, n., places ; loci, m., passages 

or topics in an author. 
rastri, m. ; rastra, n., rakes. 



Heterogeneous nouns may at the same time be heteroclites, as in case 
of the first two examples above. 



Plurals with Change of Meaning. 

61. The following nouns have one meaning in the 
Singular, and another in the Plural: — 



SINGULAR. 

aedSs, temple ; 

auxilium, help ; 

career, prison ; 

castrum, fort ; 

copia, abundance ; 

finis, end; 

f ortuna, fortune ; 

gratia, favor ; 

impedimentum, hindrance ; 

littera, letter (of the alphabet) ; 

mos, habit, custom ; 

opera, help, service; 

(ops) opis, help ; 

pars, part ; 

sal, salt ; 



PLURAL. 

aed6s, house. 

auxilia, auxiliary troops. 

carcerSs, stalls for racing-chariots. 

castra, camp. 

c5piae, troops, resources. 

fines, borders, territory. 

fortunae, possessions, wealth. 

gra'tiae, thanks. 

impedimenta, baggage. 

litterae, epistle, literature. 

mores, character. 

operae, laborers. 

opes, resources. 

partes, party, role. 

salSs, wit. 
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B. ADJECTIVES. 

62. Adjectives denote quality. They are declined like 
nouns, and fall into two classes, — 

i. Adjectives of the First and Second Declensions. 
2. Adjectives of the Third Declension. 



ADJECTIVES OF THE FIRST AND SECOND 
DECLENSIONS. 

63. In these the Masculine is declined like hortus, puer, 
or ager, the Feminine like porta, and the Neuter like bellum. 
Thus, Masculine like hortus : — 







Bonus, good. 








SINGULAR. 






Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Neuter. 


Nom. 


bonus 


bona 


bonum 


Gen. 


boni 


bonae 


boni 


Dat. 


bond 


bonae 


bond 


Ace. 


bonum 


bonam 


bonum 


Voc. 


bone 


bona 


bonum 


Abl. 


bono 


bona 

PLURAL. 


bon6 


Nom. 


boni 


bonae 


bona 


Gen. 


bonorum 


bonarum 


bonSrum 


Dat. 


bonis 


bonis 


bonis 


Ace. 


bonds 


bonis 


bona 


Voc. 


boni 


bonae 


bona 


Abl 


bonis 


bonis 


bonis 



The Genitive Singular Masculine and Neuter of Adjectives 
in -iua ends in -ii (not in -T as in case of Nouns ; see § 25. 
1 ; 2). So also the Vocative Singular of such Adjectives 
ends in -ie, not in -I. Thus ezimius forms Genitive 
eximii; Vocative eximie. 



Adjectives of the First and Second Declensions. 35 
64. Masculine like puer : — 







Tener, tender. 








SINGULAR. 






Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Neuter. 


Norn. 


tener 


tenera 


tenerum 


Gen. 


teneri 


tenerae 


teneri 


Dat. 


tener6 


tenerae 


tener6 


Ace. 


tenerum 


teneram 


tenerum 


Voe. 


tener 


tenera 


tenerum 


Abl. 


tener6 


tenera 

PLURAL. 


tenerS 


Nom. 


teneri 


tenerae 


tenera 


Gen. 


tenerdrum 


tenerarum 


tenerSrum 


Dat. 


teneris 


teneris 


teneris 


Ace. 


tenerds 


teneras 


tenera 


Voc. 


teneri 


tenerae 


tenera 


Abl. 


teneris 


teneris 


teneris 



65. Masculine like ager : 







Sacer, sacred. 








SINGULAR. 






Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Neuter. 


Nom. 


sacer 


sacra 


sacrum 


Gen. 


sacrl 


sacrae 


sacrl 


Dat. 


sacro 


sacrae 


sacr6 


Ace. 


sacrum 


sacram 


sacrum 


Voc. 


sacer 


sacra 


sacrum 


Abl. 


sacro 


sacr5 

PLURAL. 


sacr6 


Nom. 


sacrl 


sacrae 


sacra 


Gen. 


sacrdrum 


sacrarum 


sacrorum 


Dat. 


sacris 


sacris 


sacris 


Ace. 


sacros 


sacras 


sacra 


Voc. 


sacrl 


sacrae 


sacra 


Abl. 


sacris 


sacris 


sacris 



1. Most adjectives in -er are declined like sacer. The following 
are declined like tener: asper, rough; lacer, torn; liber, free; 
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miser, wretched; prosper, prosperous ; compounds in -fer and -get 
sometimes dexter, right. 

2. Satur, full, is declined : satur, satura, saturum. 

Nine Irregular Adjectives. 

66. Here belong — 

alius, another; alter, the other; 

ullus, any; nullus, none; 

uter, which? (of two); neuter, neither; 

solus, alone; totus, whole ; 

unus, one, alone. 

They are declined as follows : — 

SINGULAR. 

Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. 

Norn, alius alia aliud 

Gen. alterius alterius alterius 1 

Dat. alii alii alii 

Ace. alium aliam aliud 

Voc. 

Abl. alio alia alio 

Nom. uter utra utrum 

Gen. utrius utrius utrius 

Dat. utri utri utri 

Ace. utrum utram utrum 

Voc. 

Abl. utro utra utro 



Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. 

alter altera alteram 

alterius alterius alterius 

alterl ' alter! 2 alterl 

alteram alteram alteram 



altera altera altero 

totus tota totum 

totlus totlus totius 

totl toti totl 

totum totam totum 



toto 



tota 



tata 



i . All these words lack the Vocative. 
2. The Plural is regular. 



ADJECTIVES OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 
67. These fall into three classes, — 

i. Adjectives of three terminations in the Nominative 
Singular, — one for each gender. 

2. Adjectives of two terminations. 

3. Adjectives of one termination. 

1 This is almost always used instead of alius in the Genitive. 

2 A Dative Singular Feminine alterae also occurs. 



Adjectives of the Third Declension. 
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With the exception of Comparatives, and a few other words 
mentioned below in § 70. 1, all Adjectives of the Third 
Declension follow the inflection of I-stems ; i.e. they have 
the Ablative Singular in -i, the Genitive Plural in -ium, the 
Accusative Plural in -Is (as well as -fis) in the Masculine 
and Feminine, and the Nominative and Accusative Plural 
in -ia in Neuters. 



Adjectives of Three Terminations. 
68. These are declined as follows : — 







Acer, sharp. 








SINGULAR. 






Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Neuter. 


Nom. 


acer 


acris 


acre 


Gen. 


acris 


acris 


acris 


Dat. 


acri 


acri 


acri 


Ace. 


acrem 


acrem 


acre 


Voc. 


acer 


acris 


acre 


Abl. 


acri 


acri 

PLURAL. 


acri 


Nom. 


acres 


acres 


acria 


Gen. 


acrium 


acrium 


acrium 


Dat. 


acribus 


acribus 


acribus 


Ace. 


acrfis, -is 


acrSs, -Is 


acria 


Voc. 


acre's 


acr6s 


acria 


Abl. 


acribus 


acribus 


acribus 



1. Like acer are declined alacer, lively ; campester, level; cele- 
ber, famous; equester, equestrian; paluster, marshy; pedester, 
pedestrian; puter, rotten; saluber, wholesome; Silvester, woody; 
terrester, terrestrial; volucer, winged; also names of months in 
-ber, as September. 

2. Celer, celeris, celere, swift, retains the e before r, but lacks 
the Genitive Plural. 

3. In the Nominative Singular of Adjectives of this class the Femi- 
nine form is sometimes used for the Masculine. This is regularly true 
of salubris, silvestris, and terrestris. In case of the other words 
in the list, the use of the Feminine for the Masculine is confined chiefly 
to early and late Latin, and to poetry. 
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Adjectives of Two Terminations. 
69. These are declined as follows : — 





Fortis, strong. 


Fortior, 


stronger. 






SINGULAR. 








M. AND F. 


Neut. 


M. AND F. 


Neut. 


Nom. 


fortis 


forte 


fortior 


fortius 


Gen. 


fortis 


fortis 


fortioris 


fortioris 


Dat. 


forti 


forti 


fortiori 


fortiori 


Ace. 


fortem 


forte 


fortiorem 


fortius 


Voc. 


fortis 


forte 


fortior 


fortius 


Abl. 


forti 


forti 

PLURAL. 


fortiore, -I 


fortiore, -I 


Nom. 


fortSs 


fortia 


fortiorSs 


fortiora 


Gen. 


fortium 


fortium 


fortiorum 


fortiorum 


Dat. 


fortibus 


fortibus 


fortioribus 


fortioribus 


Ace. 


fortfis, -Is 


fortia 


fortiorSs, -Is 


fortiora 


Voc. 


fortes 


fortia 


fortiorSs 


fortiora 


Abl. 


fortibus 


fortibus 


fortioribus 


fortioribus 



i. Fortior is the Comparative of fortis. All Comparatives are 
regularly declined in the same way. The Ace. Plu. in -is is rare. 



Adjectives of One Termination. 



70. 


FSlIx, happy. 


FrudSns, 


prudent. 






SINGULAR. 








M. AND F. 


Neut. 


M. AND F. 


Neut. 


Nom. 


felix 


felix 


prudens 


prudens 


Gen. 


fellcis 


fellcis 


prudentis 


prudentis 


Dat. 


felici 


felici 


prude ntl 


prudentl 


Ace. 


felicem 


felix 


prude ntem 


prudens 


Voc. 


felix 


felix 


prudens 


prudens 


Abl. 


felici 


felici 

PLURAL. 


prudentl 


prudentl 


Nom. 


felicSs 


fellcia 


prudentSs 


prudentia 


Gen. 


fellcium 


fellcium 


prudentium 


prudentium 


Dat. 


felicibus 


felicibus 


prudentibus 


prudentibus 


Ace. 


felicSs, -Is 


fellcia 


prudentSs, -Is 


prudentia 


Voc. 


felicSs 


fellcia 


prudentSs 


prudentia 


Abl. 


felicibus 


felicibus 


prudentibus 


prudentibus 



Adjectives of the Third Declension. 
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Vetus, 


old. 

SINGULAR. 


Plus, 


more. 




M. AMD F. 


Neut. 


M. and F. 


Neut. 


Norn. 


vetus 


vetus 





plus 


Gen. 


veteris 


veteris 





pluris 


Dat. 


veteri 


veteri 








Ace. 


veterem 


vetus 





plus 


Voc. 


vetus 


vetus 








Abl. 


vetere 


vetere 

PLURAL. 


_-_ 


plure 


JVbm. 


veteres 


vetera 


plures 


plura 


Gen. 


veterum 


veterum 


plurium 


plurium 


Dat. 


veteribus 


veteribus 


pluribus 


pluribus 


Ace. 


veteres 


vetera 


plures, -Is 


plura 


Voc. 


veteres 


vetera 








Abl. 


veteribus 


veteribus 


pluribus 


pluribus 



i. It will be observed that vetus is declined as a pure Consonant- 
Stem ; i.e. Ablative Singular in -e, Genitive Plural in -um, Nominative 
Plural Neuter in -a, and Accusative Plural Masculine and Feminine in 
-6s only. In the same way are declined compos, controlling; dives, 
rich; particeps, sharing; pauper, poor; prlnceps, chief; s5spes, 
safe', superstes, surviving. Yet dives always has Neut. Plu. dltia. 

2. Inops, needy, and memor, mindful, have Ablative Singular 
inopi, memorl, but Genitive Plural inopum, memorum. 

3. Participles in -ans and -8ns follow the declension of I-stems. 
But they do not have -I in the Ablative, except when employed as adjec- 
tives ; when used as participles or as substantives, they have -e ; as, — 

a sapientl vir5, by a wise man ; but 

a sapiente, by a philosopher; 

TarquiniS rSgnante, under the reign of Tarquin. 

4. Plus, in the Singular, is always a noun. 

5. In the Ablative Singular, adjectives, when used as substantives, — 

a) usually retain the adjective declension ; as, — 
aequSUis, contemporary, Abl. aequali. 
c5nsularis, ex-consul, Abl. cSnsularl. 
So names of Months ; as, Aprill, April; DecembrI, De- 
cember. 

ti) But adjectives used as proper names have -e in the Ablative 
Singular ; as, Celere, Celer ; Juvenile, Juvenal. 
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c) Patrials in -fis, -fttis and -Is, -Itis, when used as substantives, 

regularly have -I ; as, in Arplnatl, on the estate at Arpinum ; 

yet -e, when used of persons ; as, ab Arplnftte, by an Arpt- 

natian. 

6. A very few indeclinable adjectives occur, the, chief of which are 

frftgl, frugal, nfiquam, worthless. 



COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

71. i. There are three degrees of Comparison, — the 
Positive, the Comparative, and the Superlative. 

2. The Comparative is regularly formed by adding -ior 
(Neut. -ius), and the Superlative by adding -issimus (-a, -am), 
to the Stem of the Positive deprived of its final vowel ; as, — 

altus, high, altior, higher, altissimus, { hi g hest ] 

{ very high. 
fortis, brave, fortiQr, fortissimus. 

felix, fortunate, felicior, fellcissimus. 

dives, rich, dlvitior, dlvitissimus. 

So also Participles, when used as Adjectives ; as, — 

doctus, learned, doctior, doctiasimus. 

egens, needy, egentior, egentissimus. 

3. Adjectives in -er form the Superlative by appending -rimua to 
the Nominative of the Positive. The Comparative is regular. Thus : — 



asper, rough, 


asperior, 


asperrimus. 


pulcher, beautiful, 


pulchrior, 


pulcherrimus. 


acer, sharp, 


acrior, 


acerrimus. 


celer, swift, 


celerior, 


celerrimus. 


pauper, poor, 


pauperior, 


pauperrimus. 


a. Notice maturus 


, maturior, maturissimus or maturrimus. 


4. Five Adjectives in - 


ilia form the Superlative by adding -limus 


to the Stem of the Positive deprived of i 


its final vowel. The Compara- 


tive is regular. Thus : — 






facilis, easy, 


facilior, 


facillimus. 


difficilis, difficult, 


difficilior, 


difficillimus. 


similis, like, 


similior, 


simillimus. 


dissimilis, unlike, 


dissimilior, 


dissimillimus. 


humilis, low, 


humilior, 


humillimua. 



Comparison of Adjectives. 
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5. Adjectives in -dicus, -ficus, and -volus, form the Comparative 
and Superlative as though from forms in -dlcfins, -ficens, -voltns. 
Thus : — 

maledicus, slanderous, maledlcentior, 
magnificus, magnificent, magnificentior, 
benevolus, kindly, benevolentior, 

a. Positives in -dlcens and -volfins occur in early Latin ; as, 
maledicfins, benevolfins. 



maledlcentissimus. 

magnificentisBimus. 

benevolentissimus. 



bonus, good, 
malus, bad, 
parvus, small, 
magnus, large, 
multus, much, 
frugi, thrifty, 
nequam, worthless, 



Irregular Comparison. 

72. Several Adjectives vary the Stem in Compari- 
son; viz. — 

melior, optimus. 

pejor, pessimus. 

minor, minimus, 

major, maximus. 

plus, plurimus. 

frugalior, frugalissimus. 

nequior, nequissimus. 

1 . Observe that the i of -ior becomes j — between vowels — in pftjor 
and m&jor. 

Defective Comparison. 

73. 1 . Positive lacking entirely, — 

(Cf. prae, in front of) prior, former, primus, first. 

citerior, on this side, citimus, near. 
ulterior, farther, ultimus, farthest. 
interior, inner, intimus, inmost. 

propior, nearer, proximus, nearest. 
deterior, inferior, deterrimus, worst. 



(Cf. citra, this side of) 
(Cf. ultra, beyond.) 
(Cf. intra, within^) 
(Cf. prope, near.) 
(Cf. dfi, down.) 



(Cf. archaic potis, possible.) potior, preferable, potissimus, chief est. 

2. Positive occurring only in special cases, — 
postero die, anno, etc., 

posterior, later, 



the following day, etc., 

poster!, descendants, 

exteri, foreigners, 
nationes exterae, for- 
eign nations^ 



f latest, 
postrfimus, to/> 



posfumus. 



J late-born, 
I posthumous. 



exterior, outer, 



extrSmus, ') 
extimus, j 



outermost. 
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Tnferi, gods of the lower world. 
Mare Tnferum, Mediterranean 

Sea, 
super!, gods above, 1 

Mare Superum, Adriatic Sea, J su P erior > 



inferior, lower, \ 9 \ lowest. 

Imua, J 

J supremua, Zaj/. 
*#»"•, [ summua, highest. 



3. Comparative lacking. 






vetus, old, 


1 


veterrimus. 


fidus, faithful, 





fidiaaimus. 


novus, new, 


2 


novissimuB, 8 last. 


sacer, sacred, 





sacerrimuB. 


falsus, /»&*, 





falsiaaimus. 


Also in some other words less 


frequently used. 




4. Superlative lacking. 






alacer, lively, 


alacrior, 





ingens, great, 


ingehtior, 





salutaris, wholesome, 


salutarior, 





juvenis, young, 


junior, 


4 


senex, old, 


senior. 


6 



a. The Superlative is lacking also in many adjectives in -Alia, 
-His, -Ilia, -bilis, and in a few others. 



Comparison by Magis and Maxime. 

74. Many adjectives do not admit terminational compari- 
son, but form the Comparative and Superlative degrees^by 
prefixing magia (more) and maxime (most). Here belong — 

1 . Many adjectives ending in -ftlia, -iris, -idus, -Ilia, -icua, -imua, 
-Inua, -5rua. 

2. Adjectives in -ua preceded by a vowel; as, iddneua, adapted; 
arduua, steep; necessariua, necessary. 

a. Adjectives in -quus, of course, do not come under this rule. 
The first u in such cases is not a vowel, but a consonant. 



1 Supplied by vetustior, from vetustus. 

2 Supplied by recentior. 

8 For newest, recentissimus is used. 
4 Supplied by minimus n&tu. 
* Supplied by m&ximus n&tu. 
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Adjectives not admitting Comparison. 

75. Here belong — 

1 . Many adjectives which, from the nature of their signification, do 
not admit of comparison ; as, hodiernns, of to-day ; annua*, annual; 
mortalis, mortal. 

2. Some special words ; as, minis, gnarus, merus ; and a few others. 

FORMATION AND COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 

76. Adverbs are for the most part derived from adjec- 
tives, and depend upon them for their comparison. 

1. Adverbs derived from adjectives of the First and 
Second Declensions form the Positive by changing -1 of 
the Genitive Singular to -€ ; those derived from adjectives 
of the Third Declension, by changing -is of the Genitive 
Singular to -iter ; as, — 

cams, carfi, dearly ; 

pulcher, pulchrS, beautifully; 

acer, acriter, fiercely; 

levis, leviter, lightly. 

a. But Adjectives in -ns, and a few others, add -ter (instead 
of -iter), to form the Adverb ; as, — 

sapiens, sapienter, wisely; 
audax, audacter, boldly ; 
sollers, sollerter, skillfully. 

2. The Comparative of all Adverbs regularly consists of the Accu- 
sative Singular Neuter of the Comparative of the Adjective ; while the 
Superlative of the Adverb is formed by changing the -1 of the Genitive 
Singular of the Superlative of the Adjective to -6. Thus — 



(cams) 


carfi, dearly, 


carius, 


carissimfi. 


(pulcher) 


pulchre*, beautifully, 


pulchrius, 


pulcherrimfi. 


(acer) 


acriter, fiercely, 


acrius, 


acerrime. 


(levis) 


leviter, lightly, 


levius, 


levissimfi. 


(sapiens) 


sapienter, wisely. 


sapientius, 


sapientissimfi. 


(audax) 


audacter, boldly, 


audacius, 


audacissimfi. 
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Adverbs Peculiar in Comparison 


and Formation. 


77. i. 






bene, well, 


melius, 


optimfi. 


malS, /'//, 


pejus, 


pessimfi. 


magnopere, greatly, 


magis, 


maxim© . 


multum, much, 


plus, 


plurimum. 


n6n multum,}^ 


minus, 


minimS. 


parum, j 






diu, long, 


diutius, 


diutissim6. 


nequiter, worthlessly, 


nequius, 


nequissimfi. 


saepe, often, 


saepius, 


saepissimS. 


mature, betimes, 


maturius, 


J maturrimS, 
1 maturissimfi. 






prope, near. 


propius, 


proximS. 


nuper, recently, 





nuperrimfi. 





potius, rather. 


potissimum, especially. 





prius, [Previously, J fir$t 
\ before, J 


secus, otherwise, 


setius, less. 






2. A number of adjectives of the First and Second Declensions 
form an Adverb in -6, instead of -S ; as, — 

crebro, frequently ; falso, falsely ; 

continuo, immediately ; subito, suddenly ; 

. raro, rarely; and a few others. 

a. cito, quickly, has -5. 

3. A few adjectives employ the. Accusative Singular Neuter as the 
Positive of the Adverb ; as, — 



multum, much ; 
paulum, little; 



minimum, least; 
facile, easily. 



4. A few adjectives of the First and Second Declensions form the 
Positive in -iter ; as, — 



ftrmus, Urmitex, firmly ; 
largus, largiter, copiously ; 

a. violentus has violenter. 



humanus, humaniter, humanly; 
alius, 



aliter, otherwise. 



5. Various other adverbial suffixes occur, the most important of 
which are -tus and -tim; as, antlquitus, anciently; paulfttim, 
gradually, 



Numerals. 
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NUMERALS. 

78. Numerals may be divided into — 

I. Numeral Adjectives, comprising — 

a. Cardinals; as, finus, one; duo, two; etc. 

b. Ordinals; as, primus, first ; secundus, second; etc. 

c. Distributives; as, singull, one by one; blnl, two by two; etc. 

II. Numeral Adverbs; as, semel, once; bis, twice; etc. 



79. 



Table of Numeral Adjectives and Adverbs. 





Cardinals. 


Ordinals. 


Distributives. 


Adverbs. 


I. 


unus, una, unum 


primus, first 


singull, one by one semel 


2. 


duo, duae, duo 


secundus, second 


bTnT, two by two 


bis 


3- 


tres, tria 


tertius, third 


term (trim) 


ter 


4- 


quattuor 


quartus, fourth 


quaterni 


quater 


5- 


quTnque 


quintus, fi/ih 


quinT 


quinquies 


6. 


sex 


sextus 


senl 


sexies 


7- 


septem 


septimus 


septem 


septies 


8. 


octo 


octavus 


octoni 


octies 


9- 


novera 


nonus 


novenT 


novies 


IO. 


decern 


decimus 


deni 


decies 


ii. 


undecim 


undecim us 


undem 


undecies 


12. 


duodecim 


duodecimus 


duodenT 


duodecies 


13- 


tredecim 


tertius decimus 


ternl denT 


terdecies 


14. 


quattuordecim 


quartus decimus 


quaterni denT 


quaterdecies 


IS- 


quTndecim 


qulntus decimus 


quinl denT 


quinquies decies 


16. 


( sedecim j 
\ sexdecim ' 


sextus decimus 


seni denT 


sexies decies 










17. 


septendecim 


septimus decimus 


septem denT 


septies decies 


18. 


duodevTginti 


duodevicesimus 


duodevTcenT 


octies decies 


19. 


undevTginfi 


undevlcesimus 


undevTcenT 


novies decies 


20. 


vigintT 


vicesimus 


vicenT 


vTcies- 


. 2I - 


[ vlginu* Onus 
' unus et vTginti 


vTcesimus primus 


vTceni singull 


j vTcies semel 




unus et vTcesimus 


singulT et vTcenT 


22. 


[ vlginti duo 
f duo et viginfi 


vTcesimus secundus 


vTcenT bTnT 


j vTcies bis 




alter et vTcesimus 


bTnT et vicenT 


30. 


triginta 


tricesimus 


tricenT 


tricies 


40. 


quadraginta 


quadragesimus 


quadragem 


quadragies 


SO- 


quinquaginta 


quinquagesimus 


qulnquageni 


quTnquagies 


60. 


sexaginta 


sexagesimus 


sexageni 


sexagies 


70. 


scptuaginta 


septuagesimus 


septuSgem 


septuagies 


80. 


octoginta 


octogesimus 


octogenT • 


octogies 


90. 


nonagintS 


nonaeesimus 


nonSgeni 


nonagies 


IOO. 


centum 


centesimus 


centenl 


centiSf 
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Cardinals. 


Ordinals. 


Distributives. 


Adverbs. 


IOI. { 


[ centum unus 


centesimus primus 


centeni singuli 


_ j centies semei 


/ 


centum et unus 


centesimus et primus 


centeni et singul 


200. 


ducenti, -ae, -a 


ducentesimus 


duceni 


ducenties 


300. 


trecenti 


trecentesimus 


treceni 


trecenties 


400 v 


quadringenti 


quadringentesimus 


quadringeni 


quadringenties 


SOO. 


quingenti 


quingentesimus 


quingeni 


quingenties 


600. 


sescenti 


sescentesimus 


sesceni 


sescenties 


700. 


septingenti 


septingentesimus 


septingeni 


septingenties 


8OO. 


octingenti 


octingentesimus 


oct in gen 1 


octingenties 


9OO. 


nongenti 


nongentesimus 


nongeni 


ndngenties 


I.OOO. 


mille 


millesimus 


singula millia 


millies 


2,000. 


duo millia 


bis millesimus 


bina millia 


bis milHes 


IOO.OOO. 


centum millia 


centies millesimus 


centena millia 


centies millies 


1,000,000. 


decies centena 


decies centies mille- 


decies centena 


decies centies 




millia 


simus 


millia 


millies 


Note 


. — -ensimus 


and -iSns are often written in 


l the numerals 


instead of -esimus and -ies. 








Declension of the Cardinals. 




80. 1 


. The declension of unus has already been given under § 66. 


2. Duo is declined 


as follows : — 






Nom. duo 


duae 




duo 


Gen. duorum 


duarum 


duorum 


Dat. duobus 


duabus 


duobus 


Ace. duos, duo duas 




duo 


AM. duobus 


duabus 


duobus 



a. So amb5, both, except that its final o is long. 

3. TrSs is declined,— 

Nom. tres tria 

Gen. trium trium 

Dat. tribus tribus 

Ace. tres (tris) tria 

AbL tribus tribus 

4. The hundreds (except centum) are declined like the Plural of 
bonus. 

5. Mille is regularly an adjective in the Singular, and indeclinable. 
In the Plural it is a substantive (followed by the Genitive of the objects 
enumerated; § 201. 1), and is declined, — 

Nom. millia Ace. millia 

Gen. millium Voc. millia 

Dat. mlllibus Abl. millibus 
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Thus mllle homines, a thousand men; but duo mlllia hominum, 
two thousand men, literally two thousands of men. 

a. Occasionally the Singular admits the Genitive construction ; 
as, mllle hominum. 

6. Other Cardinals are indeclinable. Ordinals and Distributives 
are declined like Adjectives of the First and Second Declensions. 

Peculiarities in the Use of Numerals. 

81. 1. The compounds from 21 to 99 may be expressed either 
with the larger or the smaller numeral first. In the latter case, et 
is used. Thus : — 

trlginta. sex or sex et trlginta, thirty-six. 

2. The numerals under 90, ending in 8 and 9, are often expressed 
by subtraction ; as, — 

duodevlgintl, eighteen (but also octodecim) ; 

undequadraginta, thirty-nine (but also trlginta novem or novem 
et triginta>. 

3. Compounds over 100 regularly have the largest number first; 
the others follow without et ; as, — 

centum vlgintl septem, one hundred and twenty-seven. 

ann6 mUlesim5 octdngentesimS oct6gesim5 secund5, in the year 

1882. 
Yet et may be inserted where the smaller number is either a digit or 
one of the tens ; as, — 

centum et septem, one hundred and seven ; 

centum et quadraginta, one hundred and forty . 

4. The Distributives are used — 

a) To denote so many each, so many apiece ; as, — 

blna talenta ils dedit, he gave them two talents each. 

b) When those nouns that are ordinarily Plural in form, but 
Singular in meaning, are employed in a Plural sense ; as, — 
binae litterae, two epistles. 

But in such cases, uni (not singull) is regularly employed 
for one, and trlnl (not ternl) for three ; as, — 
unae litterae, one epistle. 
trlnae litterae, three epistles. 

c) In multiplication ; as, — 

bis blna sunt quattuor, twice two are four. 
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a PRONOUNS. 

82. A Pronoun is a word that indicates something with- 
out naming it. 

83. There are the following classes of pronouns : — 

I. Personal. V. Intensive. 

II. Reflexive. VI. Relative. 

III. Possessive. VII. Interrogative. 

IV. Demonstrative. VIII. Indefinite. 



I. PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

84. These correspond to the English /, you, he, she, it, 
etc., and are declined as follows : — 



First Person. 


Second Person. 

SINGULAR. 


Third Person. 


Nom. ego, / 


tu, thou 


is, he i ea, she; id, it 


Gen. mei 


tui 


(For declension see § 87.) 


Dat. mihi 1 


tibi 1 




Ace. me 


te 




Voc. 


tu 




Abl. me 


te 

PLURAL. 




Nom. nos, we 


vos, you 




Gen. I nostram 
{ nostri 


{ vestrum 
1 vestri 






Dat. nobis 


vobis 




Ace. nos 


vos 




Voc. 


vos 




Abl. nobis 


vobis 





i . A Dative Singular mi occurs in poetry. 

2. Emphatic forms in -met (accented on the penult according to 
§ 6. 3) occur ; as, eg£met, / myself; tibfmet, to you yourself; tfl has 
tflte and tfltemet. 

1 The final i is sometimes long in poetry. 
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3. In early Latin, mSd and t6d occur as Accusative and Ablative 
forms. 

II. REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS. 

85. These refer to the subject of the sentence or clause 
in which they stand; like myself , yourself , in 'I see myself,' 
etc. They are declined as follows : — 





First Person. 


Second Person. 


Third Person. 




Supplied by oblique 
cases of ego. 


Supplied by oblique 
cases of tu. 




Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 


mel, of myself 
mihi, to myself 
me, myself 


tui, of thyself 
tibi, to thyself 
te, thyself 


SUl 

sibi 1 

se or sese 


Abl. 


me, with myself, etc. 


te, with thyself, etc. 


se or sese 



1 . The Reflexive of the Third Person serves for all genders and for 
both numbers. Thus sul may mean, of himself herself itself or of 
themselves; and so with the other forms. 

2. All of the Reflexive Pronouns have at times a reciprocal force ; 

aSy inter s8 pugnant, they fight with each other. 

3. In early Latin, s6d occurs as Accusative and Ablative. 

III. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

86. These are strictly adjectives of the First and Second 
Declensions, and are inflected as such. They are — 

First Person. Second Person. 

meus, -a, -urn, my; tuus, -a, -um, thy; 

noster, nostra, nostrum, our; vester, vestra, vestrum, your; 

Third Person. 
suus, -a, -um, his f her, its, their. 

1 . Quus is exclusively Reflexive ; as, — 

pater su5s llberSs amat, the father loves his children. 

Otherwise, his, her, its are regularly expressed by the Genitive Singu- 
lar of is, viz. ejus ; and their, by the Genitive Plural, e5rum, earum. 

1 The final 1 is sometimes long in poetry. 
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2. The Vocative Singular Masculine of meus is ml. 

3. The enclitic -pte may be joined to the Ablative Singular of the 
Possessive Pronouns for the purpose of emphasis. This is particularly 
common in. case of su6, sua ; as, suSpte, sufipte. 



IV. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

87. These point out an object as here or there, or as 
previously mentioned. They are — 

hie, this (where I am) ; 

iste, that (where you are) ; 

ille, that (something distinct from the speaker) ; 

is, that (weaker than ille) ; 

Idem, the same. 

Hie, iste, and ille are accordingly the Demonstratives of the First, 
Second, and Third Persons respectively. 

Hie, this. 





SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 




Masculine. 


Feminine. Neuter. 


Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Neuter. 


Nom. hie 1 


haec h5c 


hi 


hae 


haec 


Gen. hujus 2 


hujus hujus 


horum 


harum 


horum 


Dat. huic 


huic huic 


his 


his 


his 


Ace, hunc 


hanc hoc 


hds 


has 


haec 


Abl. hoc 


hac hoc 

Iste, that, that 

SINGULAR. 


his 
of yours. 


his 

PLURAL. 


his 


Masculinr. Feminine. Neuter. 


Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Neuter. 


Nom. iste 


ista istud 8 


isti 


istae 


ista 8 


Gen. istius 


istius istius 


istorum 


istarum 


istorum 


Dat. isti 


isti isti 


istls 


istls 


istls 


Ace. istum 


istam istud 


istos 


istas 


ista 8 


Abl. isto 


ista . isto 


istls 


istls 


istls 


Ille, that, that one, he, is declined like iste. 4 




- 



1 The vowel is sometimes short in poetry, — hie. 

2 Forms of Wc ending in -8 sometimes append -ce for emphasis; as, hujuece, 
this . . . here; hOsce, nlsce. When -ne is added, -ce becomes -ci ; as, hGscine. 

s For istud, istuc sometimes occurs ; for ista, istaec. 
* For illud, iliac sometimes occurs. 



The Intensive Pronoun. — The Relative Pronoun. 5 1 
Is, he, this, that. 





■ s 


IINGULAR 






PLURAL. 




Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Neuter. 


Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Neuter. 


Nom. 


is 


ea 


id 


el, ii, (I) 


eae 


ea 


Gen. 


ejus 


ejus 


ejus 


edrum 


earum 


eorum 


Dat. 


ei 


ei 


ei 


eis, iis 


els, ils 


eis, ils 


Ace. 


eum 


earn 


id 


eos 


eas 


ea 


Abl. 


eo 


ea 


eo 
Idem, the 


eis, ils 
same. 


eis, ils 


eis, ils 




SINGULAR 






PLURAL. 




Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Neuter. 


Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Neuter. 


Nom. 


Idem 


eadem 


idem 


J eidem } 
\ ildem | 
eorunden 


eaedem 


eadem 


Gen. 


ejusdem ejusdem ejusdem 


1 earundem eorundem 


Dat. 


eidem 


eidem 


eidem 


eisdem 


eisdem 


eisdem 


Ace. 


eundem eandem idem 


eosdem 


easdem 


eadem 


AbL 


eodem 


eadem 


eodem 


dsdem 


eisdem 


eisdem 



The Nom. Plu. Masc. also has idem, and the Dat. Abl. Plu. Isdem or iisdem. 



V. THE INTENSIVE PRONOUN. 

88. The Intensive Pronoun in Latin is ipse. It corre- 
sponds to the English myself, etc. y in 'I myself, he himself' 

SINGULAR. 
Masculine. Feminine. 
Nom. ipse ipsa 
Gen. ipsius ipsius 
Dat. ipsi ipsi 
Ace. ipsum ipsam 
Abl. ipso ipsa 







PLURAL. 




Neuter. 


Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Neuter. 


ipsum 


ipsi 


ipsae 


ipsa 


ipsius 


ipsorum 


ipsarum 


ipsorum 


ipsi 


ipsis 


ipsis 


ipsis 


ipsum 


ipsds 


ipsas 


ipsa 


ipso 


ipsis 


ipsis 


ipsis 



VI. THE RELATIVE PRONOUN. 



SINGULAR. 

Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. 

Nom. qui quae quod 

Gen. cujus cujus cujus 

Dat. cui cui cui 

Ace. quern quam quod 

Abl. quo 1 qua 1 quo 1 

1 An Ablative qui occurs in quicum, 



s qui, who. 


It is declined: — 




PLURAL. 




Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Neuter. 


qui 


quae 


quae 


quSrum 
quibus 2 


quarum 
quibus 2 


quorum 
quibus 2 


quos 
quibus 2 


quas 
quibus * 


quae 
quibus 2 


m. 


2 Sometimes quia. 
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VII. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

90. The Interrogative Pronouns are quia, who? (sub- 
stantive) and qui, what? what kind off (adjective), 
i . Quia, who ? 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Masc. and Fem. Neuter. Wanting, 

quid 
cujus 
cui 
quid 
quo 

2. qui, whatf what kind oft is declined precisely like the Rela- 
tive Pronoun ; viz. qui, quae, quod, etc, 

a. An old Ablative qui occurs, in the sense of how? 

b. Qui is sometimes used for quia in Indirect Questions. 

c . Quia, when limiting words denoting persons, is sometimes 
an adjective. But in such cases quia homS = what man f 
whereas qui homS = what sort of a man ? 

d. Quia and qui may be strengthened by adding -nam. Thus : — 
Substantive, quianam^ who, pray? quidnam, what, pray? 
Adjective. qulnam, quaenam, quodnam, of what kind, pray ? 



Nom. 


quis 


Gen. 


cujus 


Dat. 


cui 


Ace. 


quem 


Abl. 


quo 



VIII. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 
91. These have the general force of some one, any one. 



SUBSTANTIVES. 
M. and F. Neut. 

... ,. .j ( someone. 

ahqu.s, ^^ something. 

quisquam. quidquam, j J^JSE^ 

quispiam, quidpiam, j ££J£r. 

quisque, quidque, each. 

quivis, quaevis, quidvis, f™^ 
qullibet, quaelibet, quidlibet, [ youwisA . 

(a certain 
person, 
or thing. 



ADJECTIVES. 
Masc. Fem. Neut. 

qui, quae or qua, quod , any. 

aliqui aliqua, aliquod, any. 

No corresponding adjective. 

quispiam, quaepiam, quodpiam, any. 

quisque, quaeque, quodque, each. 

quivis, quaevis, quodvis, {*"? 
quilibet, quaelibet, quodlibet, 1 * . . 



quldam, quaedam, quoddam, J 



a cer- 
tain. 
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1. In the Indefinite Pronouns, only the pronominal part is declined. 
Thus : Genitive Singular alicujus, cujuslibet, etc. 

2. Note that aliqui has* aliqua in the Nominative Singular Femi- 
nine, also in the Nominative and Accusative Plural Neuter. Qui has 
both qua and quae in these same cases. 

3. Quldam forms Accusative Singular quondam, quandam ; Geni- 
tive Plural qu5rundam, quarundam; the m being assimilated to n 
before d. 

4. Aliquis may be used adjectively,'and (occasionally) aliqui sub- 
stantively. 

5. In combination with n6, si, nisi, num, either quia or qui may 
stand as a Substantive. Thus : si quis or si qui. 

6. Ecquis, anyone, though strictly an Indefinite, generally has 
interrogative force. It has both substantive and adjective forms, — 
substantive, ecquis, ecquid ; adjective, ecqul, ecquae and ecqua, 
ecquod. 

7. Quisquam is not used in the Plural. 

8. There are two Indefinite Relatives, — qulcumque and quisquis, 
whoever. Qulcumque declines only the first part ; quisquis declines 
both, but has only quisquis, quidquid, quoquS in common use. 



PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

92. The following adjectives, also, frequently have pro- 
nominal force : — 

1 . alius, another ; alter, the other ; 
uter, which of two? (interr.) ; neuter, neither ; 

whichever of two (rel.) ; 
unus, one; nullus, no one (in oblique cases). 

2. The compounds, — 

uter que, utraque, utrumque, each of two; 

utercumque, utracumque, utrumcumque, whoever of two; 

uterlibet, utralibet, utrumlibet, either one you please; 

utervis, utravls, utrumvls, either one you please; 

alteruter, alterutra, alterutrum, the one or the other. 
In these, uter alone is declined. The rest of the word remains 
unchanged, except in case of alteruter, which may decline both 
parts; as, — 

Nbm. alteruter altera utra alter um utrum 

Gen. alterius utrlus etc. 
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Chapter II. — Conjugation. 

93. The Inflection of Verbs is called Conjugation. 

94. Verbs have Voice, Mood, Tense, Number, and 
Person : 

i. Two Voices, — Active and Passive. 

2. Three Moods, — Indicative, Subjunctive, Imperative. 

3. Six Tenses, — 

Present, Perfect, 

Imperfect, Pluperfect, 

Future, Future Perfect. 

But the Subjunctive lacks the Future and Future Perfect ; while the 
Imperative employs only the Present and Future. 

4. Two Numbers, — Singular and Plural. 

5. Three Persons, — First, Second, and Third. 

95. These make up the so-called Fini^ Verb. Besides 
this, we have the following Noun and Adjective Forms : — 

1. Noun Forms, — Infinitive, Gerund, and Supine. 

2. Adjective Forms, — Participles (including the Gerundive). 

96. The Personal Endings of the Verb are, — 

Active. Passive. 

Sing. i. -6; -m; -I (Perf. Ind.) ; -r. 

2. -s; -stl (Perf. Ind.); -t5 or -ris, -re ; -re, -tor ( Imp v.). 

wanting (Imp v.) ; 

3. -t; -t6 (Impv.); -tur; -tor (Impv.). 

Phi. 1. -mug; -mur. 

2. -tis; -stis (Perf. Ind.); -te, -mini. 

-tSte (Impv.); 

3. -nt; -Brunt (Perf. Ind.) ; -nt6 -ntur; -ntor (Impv.). 

(Impv.); 

VERB-STEMS. 

97. Conjugation consists in appending certain endings 
to the Stem. We distinguish three different stems in a 
fully inflected verb, — 



Active and Pas- 
sive. 



Active. 



Passive. 
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I. Present Stem, from which are formed — 

1. Present, Imperfect, and Future Indicative, 

2. Present and Imperfect Subjunctive, 

3. The Imperative, 

4. The Present Infinitive, 

5. The Present Active Participle, the Gerund, and Gerundive. 

II. Perfect Stem, from which are formed — 

1. Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect Indicative, 

2. Perfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive, 

3. Perfect Infinitive, 

III. Participial Stem, from which are formed — 

1 . Perfect Participle, 

2. Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect Indicative, 

3. Perfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive, 

4. Perfect Infinitive, 

Apparently from the same stem, though really of different ori- 
gin, are the Supine, the Future Active Participle, the Future Infinitive 
Active and Passive. 

* THE FOUR CONJUGATIONS. 

98. There are in Latin four regular Conjugations, dis- 
tinguished from each other by the vowel of the termination 
of the Present Infinitive Active, as follows : — 

Conjugation. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

99. Principal Parts. The Present Indicative, Present 
Infinitive, Perfect Indicative, and the Perfect Participle 1 
constitute the Principal Parts of a Latin verb, — so called 
because they contain the different stems, from which the 
full conjugation of the verb may be derived. 

1 Where the Perfect Participle is not in use, the Future Active Participle, if it 
occurs, is given as one of the Principal Parts. 



Infinitive 
ermination. 


Distinguishing 
Vowel. 


-fire 


ft 


-ere 


6 


-ere 


6 


-Ire 


I 
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CONJUGATION OF SUM. 

100. The irregular verb sum is so important for the 
conjugation of all other verbs that its inflection is given 
at the outset. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Prbs. Ind. Pres. Inf. Pbrf. Ind. Fut. Partic. 1 

sum esse ful futurus 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 



singular. 
sum, I am, 
es, thou art, 
est, he is ; 



eram, /was, 
eras, thou wast, 
erat, he was ; 



er6, 1 shall be, 
eris, thou wilt be, 
erit, he will be ; 



PLURAL. 

sumus, we are, 
estis, you are, 
sunt, they are. 

Imperfect. 

eramus, we were, 
erStis, you were, 
erant, they were. 

Future. 

erimus, we shall be, 
eritis, you will be, 
erant, they will be. 



Perfect. 
ful, I have been, I was, fuimus, we have been, we were, 

fiiistl, thou hast been, thou wast, fuistis, you have been, you were, 

fuit, he has been, he was; f 'I they have been, they were. 



fueram, / had been, 
fuerfts, thou hadst been, 
fuerat, he had been ; 



Pluperfect. 

fueram us, we had been, 
fueratis, you had been, 
flier ant, they had been. 



Future Perfect. 
fuerS, / shall have been, fuerimus, we shall have been, 

fueris, thou wilt have been, fueritis, you will have been, ' 

fiierit, he will have been ; fuerint, they will have been. 



^ The Perfect Participle is wanting in sum. 



Conjugation of Sum. 
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SUBJUNCTIVES 

Present. 



SINGULAR. 

sim, may I be, 

sis, mayst thou be, 

sit, let him be, may he be; 



PLURAL. 

slmus, let us be, 
sltis, be ye, may you be, 
sint, let them be. 



essem, 2 / should be, 
esses, 2 thou wouldst be, 
esset, 2 he would be; 



fuerim, / may have been, 
fueris, thou mayst have been, 
fuerit, he may have been ; 



Imperfect. 

essfimus, we should be, 
esaStis, you would be, 
essent, 2 they would be. 

Perfect. 

fuerimus, we may have been, 
fueritis, you may have been, 
fuerint, they may have been. 



Pluperfect. 
fuissem, / should have been, fuissemus, we should have been, 

fuissSs, thou wouldst have been, fuiss6tis, you would have been, 

fuisset, he would have been ; fuissent, they would have been. 



Pres. es, be thou, 
Fut. est6, thou shall be, 
est6, he shall be; 



IMPERATIVE. 



este, be ye. 
estate, ye shall be, 
suntS, they shall be. 



INFINITIVE. 

Pres. esse, to be. 

Per/, fuisse, to have been. 

Fut. futurus esse, 8 to be about to be. 



PARTICIPLE. 



Fut. futurus, 4 about to be. 



1 The meanings of the different tenses of the Subjunctive are so many and so 
varied, particularly in subordinate clauses, that no attempt can be made to give 
them here. For fuller information the pupil is referred to the Syntax. 

2 For essem, essSs, esset, essent, the forms forem, forSs, foret, 
forent are sometimes used. 

8 For futurus esse the form fore is often used. 
4 Declined like bonus, -a, -urn. 
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101. 



FIRST (OR A-) CONJUGATION. 
Aotive Voice. — Amo, / love. 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Pres. Ind. Pres. Inf. Perf. Ind. Perf. Pass. Partic. 

am5 amfire amavl amatus 



SINGULAR. 

amo, / love, 
amas, you love, 
amat, he loves; 



amabam, / was loving, 
amabas, you were loving, 
amabat, he was loving; 



amabo, I shall love, 
amabis, you will love, 
amabit, he will love; 



amavl, I have loved, I loved, 
amavistl, you have loved, you 

loved, 
amavit, he has loved, he loved; 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

plural. 

amamus, we love, 

amatia, you love, 

amant, they love. 

Imperfect. 

amabamus, we were loving, 



amabatis, you were loving, 
amabant, they were loving. 

Future. 

amabimus, we shall love, 
amabitis, you will love, 
amabunt, they will love. 

Perfect. 

amavimus, we have loved, we loved, 
amavistis, you have loved, you loved, 

amaverunt, -ere, they have loved, they 
loved. 



amaveram, / had loved, 
amaveras, you had loved, 
amaverat, he had loved; 



Pluperfect. 

amaveramus, we had loved, 
amaveratfs, you had loved, 
amaverant, they had loved. 



Future Perfect. 
amavero, / shall have loved, amaverimus, we shall have loved, 

amaveris, you will have Unfed, amaveritis, you will have loved, 
amaverit, he will have loved; amaverint, they will have loved. 



First Conjugation. 
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SINGULAR. 

amem, may I love, 
amfis, may you love, 
amet, let him love; 



amarem, I should love, 
amarSa, you would love, 
amaret, he would love ; 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 

plural. 

amSmua, let us love, 

amStia, may you love, 

ament, let them love. 

Imperfect. 

amarSmua, we should love, 
amarBtia, you would love, 
amarent, they would love. 



Perfect. 
amaverim, / may have loved, amaverimus, we may have loved, 

amaveria, you may have loved, amaveritia, you may have loved, 
amaverit, he may have loved] amaverint, they may have loved. 

Pluperfect. 
amaviaaem, / should have loved, amaviBs6mus,«/^ should have loved, 
amaviaaSa, you would have loved, amavissGtis, you would have loved, 
amavisaet, he would have loved; amavissent, they would have loved. 



IMPERATIVE. 
Pres. amfi, love thou ; amate, love ye. 

Fut. amato; thou shalt love, amatSte, ye shall love, 



amato, he shall love; 



amant5, they shall love. 



INFINITIVE. 



PARTICIPLE. 



Pres. 


, amare, to love. 


Pres. 


amans, 1 loving. 


Per/. 


amavisse, to have loved. 




(Gen. amantia) 


Fut. 


amatfirua ease, to be about 


Fut. 


amatttrua, about to love. 




to love. 








GERUND. 




SUPINE. 


Gen. 


amandi, of loving, 






Dat. 


amandS, for loving, 






Ace. 


amandum, loving, 


Ace. 


amatum, to love, 


AM. 


amand5, by loving. 


Abl. 


amatfl, to love, be loved. 



1 For declension of am&ns, see \ 70. 3. 
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102. 



FIRST (OR A-) CONJUGATION. 
Passive Voice. — Amor, I am loved. 





PRINCIPAL PARTS. 




Pres. Ind. 


Prbs. Inf. 


Perf. Ind. 


amor 


amarl 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 


amatus sum 


SINGULAR. > 


I am loved. 


PLURAL. 


amor 




amftmur 


amftris 




amSminl 


amatur 




amantur 




Imperfect. 


- 


amabar 


I was loved. 


amabftmur 


am£b&ris, or 


-re 


amSbaminl 


amftb&tur 


Future. 


am&bantur 


amftbor 


I shall be loved. 


amftbimur 


amSberis, or 


-re 


am&biminl 


amabitur 




amftbuntur 




Perfect. 


A 


I have been lotted or /was loved. 


amatus (-a, -urn) sum 1 


amatl (-ae, -a) sumus 


amatus es 




amatl estis ! 


amatus est 


Pluperfect. 


amati sunt 


amatus eram 


I had been loved. 
1 


amatl erftmus 


amatus eras 




amati erfttis 


amatus erat 


Future Perfect. 


amatl erant 


amatus er5 1 


I shall have been loved. 


amatl erimus 


amatus eris* 




amatl eritis 


amatus erit 




amatl erunt i 



* Ful, fulsti, etc., are sometimes used for sum, es, etc. So fueram, fuer&s, 
etc., for eram, etc. ; fuerO, etc., for er6, etc. 



First Conjugation. 6 1 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

« Present. 
May I be laved, let him be laved, 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

amer a -amfimur 

aniens, or -re amfiminl 

amfitur amentur 

Imperfect. 
/ should be loved, he would be loved, 
amarer amaremur 

amareris, or -re amareminl 

amarfitur amarentur 

Perfect. 

/ may have been loved. 
amatus aim 1 amatl slmus 

amatus sis amatl sltis 

amatus ait amatl sint 

Pluperfect. 
/ should have been loved, he would have been loved, 
amatus essem 1 amatl essSmus 

amatus esses amatl essStis 

amatus esset amatl essent 

IMPERATIVE. 
Pres. amare, be thou laved; amaminl, be ye loved. 

Fut. amator, thou shalt be loved, 

amator, he shall be loved \ amantor, they shall be loved. 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. amfiri, to be loved. 

Perf. amatus esse, to have been Perfect. amatus, having been 

loved. loved. 

Fut. amatum M, to be about to Gerundive, amandus, to be loved, 

be loved. deserving to be 

loved. 

1 Fuerim, etc., are sometimes used for sim ; so fuissem, etc., for essem. 
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SECOND (OR B-) CONJUGATION. 
103. Active Voice. — Moneo, / advise. 





PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Prks. Ind. 


Prbs. Inf. Perf. Ind. Perf. Pass. Partic. 


moned 


monSre monul monitua 




INDICATIVE MOOD. 




Present Tense. 


SINGULAR. 


I advise. plural. 


moned 


monSmufl 


monSs 


monStia 


monet 


monent 



Imperfect. 
/ was advising, or / advised. 



monSbam 




monSbamus 


monSbaa 




monSbatia 


monSbat 


Future. 
/ shall advise. 


monSbant 


mon6b6 




monSbimua 


monfibia 




monSbitia 


monfibit 


Perfect. 


monfibunt 


/have advised, or I advised. 


monul 




monuimua 


monuiati 




monuistifl 


monuit 


Pluperfect. 
/ had advised. 


monuSrunt, or -ere 


monueram 




monueramua 


monueras 




monuerataa 


monuerat 


Future Perfect. 


monuerant 




/ shall have advised. 


monuero 




monuerimufl 


monueris 




monueritia 


monuerit 




monuerint 



Second Conjugation. 
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SINGULAR. 

moneam 

moneaa 

moneat 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 
May I advise, let him advise. 

PLURAL. 

moneamus 

moneatis 

moneant 



Imperfect. 
/ should advise, he would advise. 



monSrem 

monSr6a 

monSret 



monSrSmus 

monSrStis 

monSrent 



Perfect. 
/ may have advised. 
monuerim monuerimus 

monueria monueritis 

monuerit monuerint 

Pluperfect. 
/ should have advised, he would have advised. 
monuisaem monuiaaSmua 

monuiaaSa monuissStia 

monuiaaet monuiaaent 

IMPERATIVE. 
Pres. monS, advise thou ; monfite, advise ye. 

Fut. monfito, thou shall advise, monStSte, ye shall advise, 
monStd, he shall advise ; monento, they shall advise. 



INFINITIVE. 

Pres. monSre, to advise. Pres. 

Per/, monuiaae, to have advised. 
Fut. monit&ruB esse, to be about Fut. 
to advise. 



PARTICIPLE. 

monSna, advising. 
(Gen. monentia.) 
moniturua, about to advise. 





GERUND. 


SUPINE. 


Gen. 


monendl, of advising, 




Dat. 


monendd, for advising, 




Ace. 


monendum, advising, 


Ace. monitum, to advise. 


Abl. 


monendS, by advising. 


Abl. monitQ, to advise, be advised 
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Inflections. 



104. 



SECOND (OR B-) CONJUGATION. 
Passive Voice. — Moneor, I am advised. 





PRINCIPAL PARTS. 




Pres. Ind. 


Pres. Inf. 


Pkrf. Ind. 


moneor 


monSri 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 


monitus sum 


SINGULAR. 


/ am advised. 


PLURAL. 


moneor 




monSmur 


monSris 




monSminl 


monStur 


Imperfect. 
/ was advised. 


monentur 


monfibar 




mon§bamur 


monSbaris, 


or -re 


monSbftminl 


monSbfitur 


Future. 
/ shall be advised. 


monSbantur 


monSbor 




monSbimur 


monSberis, 


or-re 


monSbimini 


monSbitur 




monSbuntur 



Perfect. 
I have been advised, I was advised. 
monitus sum monitl sumus 

monitus es monitl estis 

monitus est monitl sunt 



Pluperfect. 
/ had been advised. 



monitus eram 
monitus eras 
monitus erat 



monitl eramus 
monitl eratis 
moniti erant 



Future Perfect. 
/ shall have been advised. 



monitus er6 
monitus eris 
monitus erit 



moniti erimus 
moniti eritis 
moniti erunt 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 
May I be advised, let him be advised. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

monear mone&mur 

monearia, or -re moneamini 

moneatur moneantur 

Imperfect. 
/ should be advised, he would be advised. 

monerer monerSmur 

monSrSria, or -re monSrSmini 

monSrStur monSrentur 

Perfect. 

/ may have been advised. 
monitUB aim moniti simua 

monitus sis moniti sltia 

monitUB ait moniti flint 

Pluperfect. 

/ should have been advised, he would have been advised. 

monitua ess em moniti eaaSmua 

monitus esses moniti eaaStis 

monitua eaaet moniti eaaent 



IMPERATIVE. 

Pres. monere, be thou advised; monSmini, be ye advised. 

Fut. mongtor, thou shalt be ad- 
vised, 
monStor, he shall be advised. monentor, they shall be advised. 



INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. monSri, to be advised. 

Perf. monitua esse, to have been Perfect. monitua, advised. 

advised. Gerundive, monendua, to be ad- 
Fut. monitum Iri, to be about to vised, deserving to 

be advised. be advised. 
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Inflections. 



THIRD (OR CONSONANT-) CONJUGATION. 
105. Active Voice. — Rego, / rule. 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Prbs. Ind. 


Prhs. Inf. Perf. Ind. Phrf. Pass. Pa 


rego 


regere rexl rectus 




INDICATIVE MOOD. 




Present Tense. 


SINGULAR. 


/ rule. PLURAL. 


rego 


regimus 


regis 


regitis 


regit 


regunt 




Imperfect. 




/ was rulings or / ruled. 


regSbam 


regSbamus 


regSbaa 


regSbatis 


regebat 


regSbant 




Future. 




/ shall rule* 


regam 


regSmus 


regSa 


regStia 


reget 


regent 




Perfect. 




/ have ruled) or / ruled. 


rexl 


reximua 


rexistl 


rexifltia 


rexit 


rexSrunt, or -fire 




Pluperfect. 




/ had ruled. 


rexeram 


rexerarams 


rexeras 


rexeratis 


rexerat 


rexerant 




Future Perfect. 




/ shall have ruled. 


rexero 


rexerimus 


rexeria 


rexeritis 


rexerit 


rexerint 



Third Conjugation. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 






Present. 






May I rule, let him rule 




SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 


regam 




regamua 


regaa 




regatia 


regat 


Imperfect. 


regant 




I should rule, he would rule. 


regerem 




regerSmua 


regerga 




regerStia 


regeret 


Perfect. 
/ may have ruled. 


regerent 


rexerim 




rexerimua 


rexeria 




rexeritia 


rexerit 




rexerint 



Pluperfect. 
/ should have ruled, he would have ruled. 
rexiasem rexiaaSmua 

rexiaaSa rexisaStia 

rexiaaet rexisaent 

IMPERATIVE. 
Pres. rege, rule thou ; regite, rule ye. 

Fut. regit6, thou shall rule, regitSte, ye shall rule, 

regito, he shall rule ; reguntfi, they shall rule. 



INFINITIVE. 

Pres. regere, to rule. 
Perf. rexiBae, to have ruled. 
Fut. recturus eaae, to be about 
to rule. 



PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. regSna, ruling. 

(Gen. regentia.) 
Fut. recturua, about to rule. 



GERUND. 

Gen. regendl, of ruling, 

Dat. regendS, for ruling, 

Ace. regendum, ruling, 

Abl. regendS, by ruling. 



Ace. 
Abl. 



SUPINE. 



rectum, to rule, 
rectfl, to rule, be ruled. 
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Inflections. 



THIRD (OR CONSONANT-) CONJUGATION. 
106. Passive Voice. — Regor, / am ruled. 





PRINCIPAL PARTS. 




Prbs. Ind. 


Prbs. Inf. 


Pbrp. Ind. 


regor 


regl 


rectus sum 




INDICATIVE MOOD. 


* 




Present Tense. 




SINGULAR. 


I am ruled. 


PLURAL. 


regor 




regimur 


regeris 




regiminl 


regitur 


Imperfect. 
I was ruled. 


reguntur 


regSbar 




regfibamur 


regSb&ris, or 


-re 


regSbaminl 


regSb&tur 


Future. 


regSbantur 




/ shall be ruled. 




regar 




regemur 


regeris, or -re 


! 


regSminl 


regStur 


Perfect. 


regentur 


I have been ruled, or I was ruled. 


rectus sum 




recti sumus 


rectus es 




recti estis 


rectus est 


Pluperfect. 
/ had been ruled. 


recti sunt 


rectus eram 




recti eramus 


rectus eras 




recti eratis 


rectus erat 


Future Perfect. 
I shall have been ruled. 


recti erant 


rectus erd 




recti erimus 


rectus eris 




recti eritis 


rectus erit 




recti erunt 



Third Conjugation. 69 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 
May I be ruled, let him be ruled, 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

regar reg&mur 

regaria, or -re regaminl 

reg&tur regantur 

Imperfect. 
I should be ruled, he would be ruled. 
regerer regeremur 

regerSria, or -re regerSminl 

regerStur regerentur 

Perfect. 

/ may have been ruled. 

rectus aim recti slmua 

rectus sis recti altis 

rectus sit , recti flint 

Pluperfect. 

/ should have been ruled, he would have been ruled. 

rectus essem recti essSmus 

rectus esses recti esaStia 

rectus eaaet recti essent 



IMPERATIVE. 

Pres. regere, be thou ruled; regiminl, be ye ruled. 

Fut. regitor, thou shall be ruled, 

regitor, he shall be ruled; reguntor, they shall be ruled. 



infinitive; participle. 

Pres. regl, to be ruled. 

Perf. rectus esse, to have been Perfect. rectua, ruled. 

ruled. Gerundive. tegen&u&,toberuled, 
Put. rectum Irl, to be about to deserving to be 

be ruled. ruled. 
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Inflections. 
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FOURTH (OR I-) CONJUGATION. 
Active Voice. — Audio, / hear . 





PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Pres. Ind. 


Pres. Inf. Perf. Ind. Perf. Pass. Partic. 


audio 


audire audivl audltua 




INDICATIVE MOOD. 




Present Tense. 


SINGULAR. 


I hear. plural. 


audio 


audimus 


audls 


audltis 


audit 


audiunt 



Imperfect. 
/ was hearing, or / heard. 
audiSbam audiSb&mus 

audifibaa audiSbatis 

audiSbat . audiSbant 





Future. 






I shall hear. 




audiam 




audiSmus 


audio's 




audifitis 


audiet 




audient 



Perfect. 
/ have heard, or / heard. 
audlvi audlvimus 

audivistl audiviatis 

audlvit audiv&runt, or -Sre 



audiveram 

audlveras 

audlverat 



audlverd 
audiveria 
audlverit 



Pluperfect. 
/ had heard. 



audiveramua 

audlver&tis 
audlverant 



Future Perfect. 
/ shall have heard. 



audiverimua 
audiveritis 

audiverint 



Fourth Conjugation. 



n 





SUBJUNCTIVE. 




Present. 


SINGULAR. 


May I hear, let him hear. 

PLURAL, 


audiam 


audiamua 


audias 


audiatia 


audiat 


audiant 




Imperfect. 


/ should hear, he would hear. 


audirem 


audlremua 


audlrSs 


audirStia 


audlret 


audlrent 




Perfect. 


audiverim 


/ may have heard. 

audiverim ub 


audlveria 


audlveritis 


audiverit 


audlverint 



Pluperfect. 

I should have heard, he would have heard. 

audiviaaem audTviaa6mua 

audiviaaea audlviaaStia 

audlvisaet audlviaaent 

IMPERATIVE. 
Pres. audi, hear thou ; audlte, hear ye. 

Fut. audito, thou shall hear, audltote, ye shall hear, 

audltd, he shall hear ; audiuntS, they shall hear. 



INFINITIVE. 

Pres. audlre, to hear. 
Perf. audlviaae, to. have heard. 
Fut. auditfirus ease, to be about 
to hear. 



PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. audiSna, hearing. 



Fut. 



(Gen. audientia.) 
audlturua, about to hear. 



GERUND. 

Gen. audiendi, of hearing, 

Dat. audiend6, for hearing, 

Ace. audiendum, hearing, 

Abl. audiendS, by hearing. 



SUPINE. 



Ace. audltum, to hear, 

Abl. audltil, to hear, be heard. 
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Inflections. 
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FOURTH (OR I-) CONJUGATION. 
Passive Voice. — Audior, / am heard. 





PRINCIPAL PARTS. 




°RES. IND. 

audior 


Pres. Inf. 

audirl 

INDICATIVE MOOD, 

Present Tense. 


Perf. Ind. 
audltua sum 


SINGULAR. 

audior 


/ am heard. 


PLURAL. 

audlmur 


audiris 




audlminl 


audXtur 


Imperfect. 


audiuntur 


audiSbar 


/ was heard. 


audiSbamur 


audiSb&ris, 


or -re 


audiSbaminl 


audiSbatur 


Future. 


audiSbantur 


audiar 


/ shall be heard. 


audiSmur 


audie'ris, or 


-re 


audiSmini 


audiStur 




audientur 



Perfect. 

I have been heard, or I was heard. 

audltus sum auditl sumus 

audltus es auditl estis 

audltus est auditl sunt 



Pluperfect. 
/ had been heard. 



auditus eram 
audltus eras 
auditus erat 



auditl er&mus 
auditl er&tis 
auditl erant 



Future Perfect. 
/ shall have been heard. 



audltus er5 
auditus oris 
audltus erit 



auditl erimus 
audit! eritis 
auditl erunt 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 
May 1 be heard, let him be heard. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

audiar audi&mur 

audiaris, or -re audiaminl 

audi&tur audiantur 

Imperfect. 

I should be heard, he would be heard. 

audlrer audirSmur 

audlreria, or -re audfrSminl 

audlrStur audlrentar 

Perfect. 
/ may have been heard. 
audltua aim audit? slmua 

audltua ala audltl sltis 

audltua ait audltl aint 

Pluperfect. 

I should have been heard, he would have been heard. 

audltua eaaem audltl eaaemua 

audltua eaafia audltl ess§tis 

audltua eaaet audltl eaaent 

IMPERATIVE. 

Pres. audlre, be thou heard \ audXminX, be ye heard. 

Fut. auditor, thou shalt be heard, 

auditor, he shall be heard \ audiuntor, they shall be heard. 



INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. audlrl, to be heard. 

Perf. audltua esse, to have been Perfect. audltua, heard. 

heard. Gerundive, audiendua, to be 
Fut. auditum M, to be about to heard, deserving 

be heard. to be heard. 
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VERBS IN -Id OF THE THIRD CONJUGATION. 

109. i. Verbs in -16 of the Third Conjugation take the 
endings of the Fourth Conjugation, wherever the latter 
endings have two successive vowels. This occurs only in 
the Present System. 

2. Here belong — 

a) capio, to take ; cupid, to desire ; f aci5, to make ; f odio, to 
dig; fugio, to flee; jacio, to throw; pario, to bear; quatio, 
to shake ; rapio, to seize. 

b) Compounds of laciS and apeciS (both ante-classical); as, 
allicio, entice; conspicio, behold. 

c) The deponents gradior, to go; morior, to die; patior, to 
suffer. 

110. Active Voice. — Capio, / take. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Pres. Ind. Pres. Inf. Perf. Ind. Perf. Pass. Partic. 

capio, capere, cepT, captus. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

singular. Present Tense. plural. 

capio, capis, capit ; capimus, capitis, capiunt. 

Imperfect. 
capiebam, -iebas, -iebat ; capiebamus, -iebatis, -iebant. 

Future. 
capiam, -ies, -iet ; capiemus, -ietis, -ient. 

Perfect. 
cepi, -isti, -it ; . cepimus, -istis, -erunt, or ere. 

Pluperfect. 
ceperam, -eras, -erat ; ceperamus, -eratis, -erant. 

Future Perfect. 
cepero, -eris, -erit ; ceperimus, -eritis, -erint. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 

singular. Present. plural. 

capiam, -ias, -iat ; capiamus, -iatis, -iant. 

Imperfect. 
caperem, -eres, -eret ; caperemus, -eretis, -erent. 

Perfect. 
ceperim, -ens, -erit ; ceperimus, -eritis, -erint. 

Pluperfect. 
cepissem, -isses, -isset ; cepissemus, -issetis, -issent. 

IMPERATIVE. 
Pres. cape; capite. 

Fitt. capito, capitote, 

capito ; capiunto. 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Pre's. capere. Pres. capiens. 
Per/, cepisse. 

Fut. capturus esse. Fut. capturus. 

GERUND. SUPINE. 

Gen. capiendl, 
Dot. capiendo, 

Ace. capiendum, Ace. captum, 

Abl. capiendo. Abl. captu. 



111. Passive Voice. — Capior, / am taken. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Pres. Ind. Pres. Inf. Perf. Ind. 

capior, capl, captus sum. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

singular. Present Tense. plural. 

capior, caperis, capitur ; capimur, capiminl, capiuntur. 

Imperfect. 
capiebar, -iebaris, -iebatur ; capiebamur, -iebaminT, iebantur. 

Future. 
capiar, -ieris, -ietur; capiemur, -ieminT, -ientur. 



?6 Inflections. 

singular. Perfect. plural. 

captus sum, es, est ; captl sumus, estis, sunt. 

Pluperfect. 
captus eram, eras, erat ; captl eramus, eratis, erant. 

Future Perfect. 
captus ero, eris, erit ; captl erimus, eritis, erunt. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 
capiar, -iaris, -iatur ; capiamur, -iamini, -iantur. 

Imperfect. 
caperer, -ereris, -eretur ; caperemur, -eremini, -erentur. 

Perfect. 
captus sim, sis, sit ; captl simus, sitis, sint. 

Pluperfect. 
captus essem, esses, esset ; captl essemus, essetis, essent. 

IMPERATIVE. 
Pres. capere; capiminl. 

Fut. capitor, 

capitor ; capiuntor. 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. cap!. 

Perf. captus esse. Perfect. captus. 

Fut. captum In. Gerundive, capiendus. 



DEPONENT VERBS. 

112. Deponent Verbs haVe in the main Passive forms 
with Active meaning. But — 

a. They have the following Active forms: Future Infinitive, 
Present and Future Participles, Gerund, and Supine. 

b. They have the following Passive meanings: always in the 
Gerundive, and sometimes in the Perfect Passive Participle ; 
as,— 

sequendua, to be followed ; adeptua, attained. 



Deponent Verbs. 
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113. Paradigms of Deponent Verbs are — 





I. 


Conj 


miror, mirari, mlratus sum, admire. 




II. 


Conj 


vereor, verfiri, veritus Bum,/wr. 




III. 


Conj 


sequor, sequi, secutus sum, follow. 




IV. 


Conj. 


largior, largirl, largltus sum, give. 




III. 


(in -ior) patior, pati, passus 


sum, suffer. 










INDICATIVE MOOD. 






I. 




II. III. 


IV. 


III (in -ior). 


Pres. 


miror 




.vereor sequor 


largior 


patior 




mlraris 




vereris sequeris 


largiris 


pateris 




miratur 




veretur sequitur 


largitur 


patitur 




miramur 




veremur sequimur 


larglmur 


patimur 




miramini 




veremini sequi mini 


largimini 


pati mini 




mirantur 




verentur sequuntur 


largiuntur 


patiuntur 


Imp/. 


mirabar 




verebar sequebar 


largiebar 


patiebar 


Fut. 


mirabor 




verebor sequar 


largiar 


patiar 


Perf 


miratus sum 


veritus sum secutus sum 


largitus sum 


passus sum 


Plup. 


miratus era in 


veritus eram secutus eram 


largltus eram 


passus eram 


P.P. 


mlratus ero 


veritus ero secutus ero 


largitus ero 


passus ero 






' 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 






Pres. 


mirer 




verear sequar 


largiar 


patiar 


Impf. 


mlrarer 




vererer sequerer 


largirer 


paterer 


Perf. 


mlratus sim 


veritus sim secutus sim 


largitus sim 


passus sum 


Plup. 


mlratus essem 


veritus essem secutus essem 


largitus essem 


passus essem 








IMPERATIVE. 






Pres. 


mirare 




verere sequere 


largire 


patere 


Fut. 


mirator 




veretor sequitor 
INFINITIVE. 


largitor 


patitor 


Pres. 


mirari 




vereri sequi 


largiri 


pati 


Perf. 


mlratus esse 


veritus esse secutus esse 


largitus esse 


passus esse 


Fut. 


miratur us esse 


veriturus esse secuturus esse 


larglturus esse 


passurus esse 








PARTICIPLES. 






Pres. 


mlrans 




verens sequens 


largiens 


patiens 


Fut. 


miraturus 




veriturus secuturus 


larglturus 


passurus 


Perf. 


miratus 




veritus secutus 


largitus 


passus 


Ger. 


mlrandus 




verendus sequendus 


largiendus 


patiendus 



GERUND. 

mirandi, verendi sequendi largiendi patiendi 

mirando, etc. verendo, etc. sequendo, etc. largiendo, etc. patiendo, etc. 

SUPINE, 
miratum, -tu veritura, -tu secutum, -tS largitum, -tu passum, -su 
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SEMI-DEPONENTS. 

114. i. Semi-Deponents are verbs which have the Pres- 
ent System in the Active Voice, but the Perfect System in 
the Passive without change of meaning. Here belong — 

audeo, audSre, ausus sum, to dare. 
gauded, gaudSre, gavfeus sum, to rejoice. 
soled, solSre, solitus sum, to be wont. 
fldo, fidere, fisus sum, to trust. 

2. The following verbs have a Perfect Passive Participle with 
Active meaning : — 

adolSsco, grow up; adultus, having grown up. 

cSnare, dine ; c6natus, having dined. 

placSre, please; placitus, having pleased, agreeable. 

prandSre, lunch ; pransus, having lunched. 

potare, drink; potus, having drunk. 

jurare, swear ; juratus, having sworn. 

a. Jur&tus is used in a passive sense also. 

3. Revertor and dSvertor both regularly form their Perfect in 
the Active Voice ; viz. — 

revertor, reverti (Inf.), revert! (Perf.), to return. 
dSvertor, deverti (Inf.), dSverti (Perf.), to turn aside. 

PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION. 

115. There are two Periphrastic Conjugations, — the 
Active and the Passive. The Active is formed by com- 
bining the Future Active Participle with the auxiliary sum, 
the Passive by combining the Gerundive with the same 
auxiliary. 

Active Periphrastic Conjugation. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pres. ama-turus (-a, -urn) sum, / am about to love. 

Imp. am&turus eram, / was about to love. 

Fut. amatttrus erO, / shall be about to love. 

Perf. ama-turus f ui, / have been {was) about to love. 

Plup. am&turus fueram, / had been about to love. 

Fut. P. am&turus fuerG, / shall have been about to love. 



Peculiarities of Conjugation. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres. amfttarus sim, / may be about to love. 
Imp. amaturus essem, / might be about to love. 
Per/. amaturus. fuerim, / may have been about to love. 
Plup. amaturus fuissem, / might have been about to love. 

INFINITIVE. 
Pres. amaturus esse, to be about to love. 
Per/. amaturus fuisse, to have been about to love. 

Passive Periphrastic Conjugation. 
INDICATIVE. 
Pres. amandus (-a, -urn) sum, / am to be loved, must be loved. 
Imp. amandus eram, / was to be loved. 
Put. amandus erO, / shall deserve to be loved. 
Per/, amandus fui, / was to be loved. 
Plup. amandus fueram, / had deserved to be loved. 
Put. P. amandus fuer6, 1 shall have deserved to be loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres. amandus sim, / may deserve to be loved. 
Imp. amandus essem, / might deserve to be loved. 
Per/, amandus fuerim, / may have deserved to be loved. 
Plup. amandus fuissem, / might have deserved to be loved. 

INFINITIVE. 
Pres. amandus esse, to deserve to be loved. 
Per/, amandus fuisse, to have deserved to be loved. 



PECULIARITIES OF CONJUGATION. 

116. i. Perfects in -avl, -SvT and -Ivi, with the forms derived 
from them, often drop the ve or vi before endings beginning with r or 
s. So also novl (from nSsco) and the compounds of m5vi (from 
moved) . Thus : — 



amavistl 


amasti 


delevistl 


delesti 


amavisse 


amasse 


delevisse 


delesse 


amaverunt 


amarunt 


deleverunt 


delerunt 


amaverim 


amarim 


deleverim 


delerim 


amaveram 


amaram 


deleveram 


deleram 


amavero 


amaro 


delevero 


delero 


novistl 


nostl 


noverim 


norim 


novisse 


ndsse 


noveram 


noram 


audivisti 


audlsti 


audivisse 


audisse 
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2. In the Gerund and Gerundive of the Third and Fourth Conju- 
gations, the endings -undus, -undl, often occur instead of -end us and 
-endi, as faciundus, faciundi. 

3. Died, duco, facid, form the Imperatives, die, due, fac. But 
compounds of facio form the Imperative in -fice, as confice. Com- 
pounds of died, duco accent the ultima; as, Sdfic, Sdlc. 

4. Archaic and Poetic forms : — 

a. The ending -ier in the Present Infinitive Passive; as, 
amarier, mongrier, dicier, for amari, monSri, did. 

b. The ending -Tbam for -iebam in Imperfects of the Fourth 
Conjugation, and -Ibo for -iam in Futures; as, scibam, 
sclbo, for sci€bam, sciam. 

c. Instead of the fuller forms, in such words as dixisti, scrip- 
sis tie, surrexisse, we sometimes find dixtl, scrips tis, 
surrgxe. 

d. The endings -im, -Is, etc. (for -am, -as, etc.) occur in a few 
Subjunctive forms ; as, edim (eat), duint, perduint. 

5. In the Future Active and Perfect Passive Infinitive, the auxil- 
iary esse is often omitted ; as, acturum for acturum esse ; gjectus 
for gjectus esse. 

FORMATION OF THE VERB-STEMS. 
Formation of the Present Stem. 

117. Many verbs employ the Verb Stem for the Present 
Stem ; 1 as, dlcere, ducere, am are, mongre, andire. Others 
form the Present Stem variously, as follows : — 

1 . By appending the vowels a, 6, I ; as, — 

juvare, Present Stem juva- (Verb Stem juv-). 
augSre, " " augS- ( " " aug-). 

vincire, " " vincT- ( " " vine-). 

2. By adding i, as capio, Present Stem capi- (Verb Stem cap-). 

3. By the insertion of n (m before labial-mutes) before the final con- 
sonant of the Verb Stem ; as, fundo (Stem fud-), rumpo (Stem rup-). 

4. By appending -n to the Verb Stem ; as, — 

cern-5 pell-6 (for pel-no). 

1 Strictly speaking, the Present Stem always ends in a Thematic Vowel (6 or 
6) ; as, dlc-6-, dic-6-; am&-6-, am&-6-. But the multitude of phonetic changes 
involved prevents a scientific treatment of the subject here. See the Appendix. 
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5. By appending t to the Verb Stem ; as, — 

flect-5. 

6. By appending sc to the Verb Stem ; as, — 

cresc-6 scIso-6. 

7. By Reduplication, that is, by prefixing the initial consonant of 
the Verb Stem with i ; as, — 

gi-gn-6 (root gen-). si-st-5 (root sta-). 

Formation of the Perfect Stem. 
118. The Perfect Stem is formed from the Verb Stem — 

1 . By adding v (in case of Vowel Stems) ; as, — 

amav-I, delSv-I, audlv-I. 

2. By adding u (in case of some Consonant Stems) ; as, — 

strepu-I, genu-i, aln-i. 

3. By adding s (in case of most Consonant Stems) ; as, — 

carp-o, Perfect carps-i. 

scrTb-6, " scrips-I (for scrib-sl) . 

rld-e5, " rls-I (forrld-sl). 

8ent-i6, " sens-I (for sent-sl) . 

dIc-5, " dlx-i (*.*. dlc-sl). 

a. Note that before the ending -si a Dental Mute (t, d) is 
lost; a Guttural Mute (c, g) unites with a to form ac; 
while the Labial b is changed to p. 

4. Without addition. Of this formation there are three types : 

a) The Verb Stem is reduplicated by prefixing the initial con- 
sonant with the following vowel or e ; as, — 

curro, Perfect cu-curri. 
posed, " po-poscl. 
pelld, " pe-puli. 

Note 1.— Compounds, with the exception of dO, stO, discG, posed, omit 
the reduplication. Thus : oom-puli, but re-poposcl. 

Note 2. — Verbs beginning with sp or st retain both consonants in the redu- 
plication, but drop s from the stem ; as, spondeG, spo-pondi; stO, steti. 

b) The short vowel of the Verb Stem is lengthened ; as, leg5, 
lSgT ; ago. 6gi. 

c) The vowel of the Verb Stem is unchanged; as, vert6, 
vertl ; minu6, minul. 

a 
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Formation of Participial Stem. 

119. The Perfect Passive Participle, from which the 
Participial Stem is derived by dropping -us, is formed : — 

i . By adding -tus (sometimes to the Present Stem, sometimes to 
the Verb Stem) ; as, — 

am5-re, Participle ama-tus. 

delS-re, " delfi-tus. 

audi-re, " audi-tus. 

leg-ere, " lec-tus. 

scrlb-ere, " scrlp-tus. 

sentl-re, " sen-sus (for sent-tus) . 

caed-ere, " cae-sus (for caed-tus) . 

a. Note that gr, before t, becomes O (see § 8, 5) ; b becomes p ; while 
dt or tt became ss, which was then often simplified to 8 ($ 8, 2). 

2. After the analogy of Participles like sSnsus and caesus, where 

-sus arises by phonetic change, -sus for -tus is added to other Verb 

Stems ; as, — 

lab-I, Participle lap-sus. 

flg-ere, " fl-xus. 

a. The same consonant changes occur in appending this ending -BUS to 
the stem as in the case of the Perfect ending -si (see § 118, 3, a), 

3. A few Verbs form the Participle in -Itus; as, — 

doma-re, dom-itus. 

mon6-re, mon-Itus. 

4. The Future Active Participle is usually identical in its stem with 
the Perfect Passive Participle; as, ama-tus, amaturus; monitus, 
moniturus. But — 

juva-re, Perf. Partic. jUtus, has Fut. Act. Partic. juvtturus. 1 
lava-re, " " lautus, " " « " lavatdrus. 



par-ere, 


u 


u 


partus, 


ru-ere, 


u 


ii 


-rutus, 


seca-re, 


ii 


H 


sectus, 


fru-I, 


ii 


U 


-fructus, 


mor-I, 


u 


ii 


mortuus, 


ori-rl, 


u 


ii 


ortus, 



it 



pariturus. 

ruiturus. 

secaturua. 

f ruiturus. 

moriturus. 

oriturus. 



1 But the compounds of juv5 sometimes have -juturus ; as, adju turns. 
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LIST OF THE MOST IMPORTANT VERBS WITH 
PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

First (A-) Conjugation. 

120. I. Perfect in -VI. 
amo amare amavi amatus love 

All regular verbs of the First Conjugation follow this model. 



poto 


potare 


potavl 




potus (§114? 2) 


drink 


II. Perfect in - 


ui. 








crepo 


crepare 


crepui 




crepiturus 


rattle 


cubo 


cubare 


cubui 




cubiturus 


lie down 


domd 


domare 


domui 




domiturus 


tame 


frico 


fricare 


fricui 




frictus and fricatus rub 


mico 


micare 


micui 







glitter 


dimico 


dimicare 


dimicavi 




dimicatum (est) x 


fight 


ex-plico 


explicare 


explicavT (- 


Ul) 


explicatus (-itus) 


unfold 


im-plico 


implicare 


implicavT (- 


Ul) 


implicatus (-itus) 


entwine 


seco 


secare 


secul 




sectus 


cut 


sono 


sonare 


sonui 




sonaturus 


sound 


tono 


tonare 


tonul 







thunder 


veto 


vetare 


vetui 




vetitus 


forbid 


III. Perfect in 


-I with Lengthening of the Stem Vow 


juvo 


juvare 


jiivi 




jutus 


help 


lavo 


lavare 


la vl 




lautus 


wash 



IV. Deponents. 

These are all regular, and follow miror, mirdrf, mlratus sum. 



Second (E-) Conjugation. 

121. I. Perfect in -VL 
deled delere delevl 

fleo flere flevi 

com-pleo 2 complere complevi 
aboleo abolere abolevi 



deletus 


destroy 


fletus 


weep, lament 


completus 


fill up 


abolitus 


destroy 


citus 


set in motion 



1 Used only impersonally. 2 So impleo, expleb. 

8 Compounds follow the Fourth Conjugation : actio, accire, etc. 
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II. Perfect in -TJI. 
a. Type -e6, -6re, -ul, -itua. 



arced 


arcere 


arcuT 




keep off 


coerced 


coercere 


coercui 


coercitus 


hold in check 


exerced 


exercere 


exercui 


exercitus 


Practise 


caled 


calere 


calul 


caliturus 


be warm 


cared 


carere 


carui 


cariturus 


be without 


doled 


dolere 


dolui 


doliturus 


grieve 


habeo 


habere 


habul 


habitus 


have 


debed 


debere 


debul 


debitus 


owe 


praebed 


praebere 


praebui 


praebitus 


offer 


jaced 


jacere 


jacul 


jaciturus 


lie 


mered 


merere 


merul 


meritus 


ear tiy deserve 


moned 


monere 


monui 


monitus 


advise 


noced 


nocere 


nocui 


nocitum (est) 


injure 


pared 


parere 


parui 


pariturus 


obey 


placed 


placere 


placui 


placiturus 


please 


taced 


tacere 


tacui 


taciturus 


be silent 


terred 


terrere 


terrul 


territus 


frighten 


valed 


valere 


valui 


valiturus 


be strong 


Note i. 


— The following lack the Participial Stem : - 




eged 


egere 


eguT 





want 


emined 


eminere 


eminuT 





stand forth 


fldred 


fldrere 


fldruT 





bloom 


horred 


horrere 


horrui 





bristle 


lateo 


latere 


latul 





lurk 


nited 


nitere 


nituT 





gleam 


oled • 


olere 


oluT 





smell 


palled 


pallere 


pallui 





be pale 


pated 


patere 


patui 





lie open 


rubed 


rubere 


rubui 





be red 


siled 


silere 


silui 





be silent 


splended 


splendere 


splendui 





gleam 


studeo 


studere 


studui 


■ 


study 


stuped 


stupere 


stupui 





be amazed 


timed 


timere 


timul 





fear 


torped 


torpere 


torpuT 





be dull 


viged 


vigere 


vigul 





flourish 


vired 


virere 


viruT 

and others. 





be green 
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Note 2. — The following are used only in the Present System : — 

aveo avere wish 

frlged frigere be cold 

overhang 

mourn 



immineo 

maereo 

polleo 



imminere 

maerere 

pollere 



and others. 
b. Type -eo, -Sre, -ul, -tus (-sua). 



be strong 



censeo 


censere 


censui 


census 


estimate 


doceo 


docere 


docui 


doctus 


teach 


misceo 


miscere 


miscui 


mlxtus 


mix 


teneo 


tenere 


tenui 





hold 


So contineo and sustineo ; 


but — 


* 




retineo 


retinere 


retinui 


retentus 


retain 


obtineo 


obtinere 


obtinui 


obtentus 


maintain 


torreo 


torrere 


torrui 


tostus 


bake 


III. Perfect in -SI. 








augeo 


augere 


auxT 


auctus 


increase 


torqueo 


torquere 


torsi 


tortus 


twist 


indulged 


indulgere 


indulsl 





indulge 


luceo 


lucere 


luxi 





be light 


lugeo 


lugere 


luxi 





mourn 


jubeo 


jubere 


jussi 


jussus 


order 


per-mulceo 


permulcere 


permulsi 


permulsus 


soothe 


rideo 


ridere 


risT 


risum (est) 


laugh 


suadeo 


suadere 


suasi 


suasum (est) 


advise 


abs-tergeo 


abstergere 


abstersi 


abstersus 


wipe off 


ardeo 


ardere 


arsT 


arsurus 


burn 


haereo 


haerere 


haesT 


haesurus 


stick 


maneo 


manere 


mansi 


mansurus 


stay 


algeo 


algere 


alsi 





be cold 


fulgeo 


fulgere 


fulsl 





gleam 


urgeo 


urgere 


ursT 





press 


IV. Perfect in -I with Reduplication. 




mordeo 


mordere 


momordl 


morsus 


bite 


spondeo 


spondere 


spopondl 


sponsus 


promise 


tondeo 


tondere 


totondi 


tonsus 


shear 


pendeo 


pendere 


pependi 





hang 
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V. Perfect in -I with Lengthening of Stem Vowel. 



caved 


cavere 


cavi 


cauturus 


take care 


faveo 


favere 


fa vi 


fauturus 


favor 


foved 


fovere 


fovl 


fotus 


cherish 


moved 


movere 


mdvi 


motus 


move 


paveo 


pavere 


pavT 





fear 


sedeo 


sedere 


sedi 


sessurus 


sit 


video 


videre 


vidi 


V1SUS 


see 


voveo 


vovere 


vovi 


votus 


vow 



VI. Perfect in -I without either Reduplication or Length- 
ening of Stem Vowel. 



ferveo 


fervere 


fervi (ferbul) 


boil 


pranded 


prandere 


prandi 


pransus (§ 1 14, 2) 


lunch 


strideo 


stridere 


stridi 





creak 


VII. Deponents. 








liceor 


liceri 




licitus sum 


bid 


polliceor 


polliceri 




pollicitus sum 


promise 


mereor 


merer! 




meritus sum 


earn 


misereor 


misereri 




miseritus sum 


pity 


vereor 


vereri 




veritus sum 


fear 


fateor 


fateri 




fassus sum 


confess 


cdnfiteor 


confiteri 




confessus sum 


confess 


reor 


reri 




ratus sum 


think 


medeor 


mederi 







heal 


tueor 


tueri 







protect 



Third (Consonant) Conjugation. 



122 


. I. 


Verbs with 


Present Stem ending 


IN 


a Consonant 


1. 


Perfect in -si. 












a. 


Type 


-0, t£re, -si, 


-tus. 










carpo 




carpere 


carps! 


carptus 






pluck 


sculpo 




sculpere 


sculps! 


sculptus 






chisel 


repo 




repere 


repsi 









creep 


serpo 




serpere 


serpsi 









crawl 


scribo 




scrlbere 


scrlpsl 


scrlptus 






write 


nubo 




nubere 


nupsT 


nupta (woman only) 


marry 


rego 




regere 


rexi 


rectus 






govern 
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tego 


tegere 


texl 


tectus 


cover 


af-fligo 


affligere 


afflixi 


afflictus 


shatter 


dico 


dicere 


dixl 


dictus 


say 


duco 


ducere 


dux! 


ductus 


lead 


coqud 


coquere 


cox! 


coctus 


cook 


trahS 


trahere 


traxl 


tractus 


draw 


veho 


vehere 


vex! 


vectus 


carry 


cingo 


cingere 


cinxi 


cinctus 


gird 


tingd 


tingere 


tinxT 


tinctus 


dip 


jungo 


jungere 


junxi 


junctus 


join 


fingo 


fingere 


finxi 


fictus 


mould 


pingo 


pingere 


pinxi 


pictus 


Paint 


stringo 


stringere 


strinxT 


strictus 


bind 


-stinguo * 


-stinguere 


-stinxT 


-stinctus 


blot out 


ungud 


unguere 


unxi 


unctus 


anoint 


vivo 


vivere 


V1X1 


vlctum (est) 


live 


gero 


gerere 


gessi 


gestus 


carry 


uro 


urere 


ussT 


ustus 


burn 


temno 


temnere 


con-temps! 


con-temptus 


despise 


b. Type 


-6, -8re, -si, 


-BUS. 






figo 


figere 


fixT 


fixus 


fasten 


mergo 


mergere 


mersi 


mersus 


sink 


spargo 


spargere 


sparsi 


sparsus 


scatter 


flecto 


flectere 


flexi 


flexus 


bend 


necto 


nectere 


nexui (nexi) 


nexus 


twine 


mitto 


mittere 


mis! 


missus 


send 


rado 


radere 


rasi 


rasus 


shave 


rodo 


rodere 


rosT 


rosus 


gnaw 


vado 


vadere 


-vasi 2 


-vasum(est) 2 


march, walk 


ludo 


ludere 


lusi 


lusum (est) 


play 


triido 


trudere 


trusi 


trusus 


push 


laedd 


laedere 


laesi 


laesus 


injure, hurt 


claudo 


claudere 


clausl 


clausus 


close 


plaudo 


plaudere 


plausT 


plausum (est) 


clap 


explodo 


explodere 


explosi 


explosus 


hoot off 


cedo 


cedere 


cessi 


cessum (est) 


withdraw 


divido 


dlvidere 


divisi 


dlvlsus 


divide 


premo 


premere 


press! 


pressus 


press 



1 Fully conjugated only in the compounds : exstinguo, restinguo, dutinguo. 
8 Only in the compounds : evado, invado, pervadb. 
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2. Perfect in -I with Reduplication. 



ab-do 


abdere 


abdidl 


abditus 


conceal 


red-do 


red-dere 


reddidi 


redditus 


return 


So addo, condo, dido, 


perdo, proddy trddo, etc. 




con-sisto 


consistere 


constiti 





take one^s stand 


resisto 


resistere 


restitT 





resist 


circumsisto 


circumsistere circumstetl 


surround 


cado 


cadere 


cecidT 


casurus 


fall 


caedo 


caedere 


cecidi 


caesus 


kill 


pendo 


pendere 


pependl 


pensus 


weigh, pay 


tendo 


tendere 


tetendl 


tentus 


stretch 


tundo 


tundere 


tutudl 


tusus, tunsus 


beat 


fallo . 


fallere 


fefelli 


(falsus, as Adj.) deceive 


pelld 


pellere 


pepull 


pulsus 


drive out 


curro 


currere 


cucurri 


cursum (est) 


run 


parco 


parcere 


- pepercl 


parsurus 


spare 


cano 


canere 


cecini 





sing 


tango 


tangere 


tetigT 


tactus 


touch 


pungo 


pungere 


pupugl 


punctus 


prick 


Note. — 


In the following verbs the perfects were 


originally redupli- 


cated, but have lost the i 


reduplicating syllable : — 




per-cello 


percellere 


percull 


perculsus 


strike down 


findo 


findere 


fidl 


fissus 


split 


scindo 


scindere 


scidl 


scissus 


tear apart 


tollo 


tollere 


sus-tulT 


sublatus 


remove 


3. Perfect in -I with ] 


Lengthening 


of Stem- Vowel. 




ago 


agere 


egl 


actus 


drive, do 


perago 


peragere 


peregl 


peractus 


finish 


subigo 


subigere 


subegi 


subactus 


subdue 


cogo 


cogere 


coegl 


coactus 


force, gather 


frango 


frangere 


fregl 


fractus 


break 


perfringo 


perfringere 


perfregl 


perfractus 


break down 


lego 


legere 


legl 


lectus 


gather, read 


perlego 


perlegere 


perlegT 


perlectus 


read through 


colligo 


colligere 


collegi 


collectus 


collect 


deligo 


deligere 


delegT 


delectus 


choose 


diligo 


diligere 


dllexl 


dilectus 


love 


jntellego 


intellegere 


intellexi 


intellectus 


understand 


neglego 


neglegere 


neglexi 


neglectus 


neglect 
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emo 


emere 


em! 


emptus 


buy 


coemo 


coemere 


coemi 


coemptus 


buy up 


redimo 


redimere 


redemT 


redemptus 


buy back 


dirimo 


dirimere 


diremi 


diremptus 


destroy 


demo 


demere 


dempsi 


demptus 


take away 


sumo 


sumere 


sumps! 


sumptus 


take 


promo 


promere 


prompsi 


(promptus, as Adj.) take out 


vinco 


vincere 


vie! 


victus 


conquer 


re-linquo 


relinquere 


reliqui 


relictus 


leave 


rumpo 


rumpere 


rupi 


ruptus 


break 


edo 


edere 


edl 


esus 


eat 


fundo 


fundere 


fudi 


fusus 


pour 



4. Perfect in -I without either Reduplication or Lengthening of 
Stem-Vowel. 



excudo 


excudere 


excudi 


excusus 


hammer 


consido 


considere 


consedl 





J take one's 
\ seat 


possldo 


possldere 


possedi 


possessus 


f take posses- 
\ sion 


accendo 


accendere 


accendi 


accensus 


kindle 


a-scendo 


ascendere 


ascend! 


ascensum (est) 


climb 


de-fendo 


defendere 


defend! 


defensus 


defend 


pre-henda 


prehendere 


prehendi 


prehensus 


seize 


ico 


icere 


!c! 


ictus 


strike 


vello 


vellere 


veil! 


vulsus 


pluck 


verto 


vertere 


vert! 


versus 


turn 


pando 


pandere 


pand! 


passus 


spread 


solvo 


solvere 


solvi 


solutus 


loose 


viso 


visere 


v!s! 


v!sus 


visit 


volvo 


volvere 


volv! 


volutus 


roll 


verro 


verrere 


verr! 


versus 


sweep 


5. Perfect in -ul. 








in-cumbo 


incumbere 


incubu! 


incubiturus 


lean on 


gigno 


gignere 


genu! 


genitus 


bring forth 


molo 


molere 


molu! 


molitus 


grind 


vomo 


vomere 


vomu! 


vomitus 


vomit 


fremo 


fremere 


fremu! 





snort 


gemo 


gemere 


gemu! 





sigh 


meto 


metere 


messu! 


messus 


reap 



go 



Inflections. 



tremo 


tremere 


tremui 





tremble 


strepo 


strepere 


strepui 





rattli 


aid 


alere 


aim 


altus (alitus) 


nourish 


colo 


colere 


colui 


cultus 


cultivate 


incolo 


incolere 


incolul 





inhabit 


excolo 


excolere 


excoluT 


excultus 


perfect 


consulo 


consulere 


consulul 


consul tus 


consult 


consero 


conserere 


conserul 


consertus 


join 


desero 


deserere 


deserul 


desertus 


desert 


dissero 


disserere 


disserui 





discourse 


texo 


texere 


texul 


textus 


weave 


6. Perfect 


in -vi. 








si no 


sinere 


sivT 


situs 


allow 


desino 


desinere 


desii 


desitus 


cease 


pond 


pdnere 


posuT 


positus 


place 


ob-lino 


oblinere 


oblevi 


oblitus 


smear 


sero 


serere 


sevl 


satus 


sow 


consero 


conserere 


consevi 


consitus 


plant 


cerno 


cernere 








separate 


discerno 


discernere 


discrevl 


discretus 


distinguish 


decerno 


decernere 


decrevi 


decretus 


decide 


sperno 


spernere 


sprevi 


spretus 


scorn 


sterno 


sternere 


stravi 


stratus 


spread 


pro-sterno 


prosternere 


prostravi 


prostratus 


overthrow 


peto 


petere 


petivi (petil) 


petltus 


seek 


appeto 


appetere 


appetivi 


appetitus 


long for 


terd 


terere 


trivT 


tritus 


rub 


quaero 


quaerere 


quaeslvi 


quaesltus 


seek 


acquiro 


acqulrere 


acquislvi 


acquisitus 


acquire 


arcesso 


arcessere 


arcessivl 


arcessitus 


summon 


capesso 


capessere 


capessivT 


capessltus 


seize 


lacesso 


lacessere 


lacesslvi 


lacessitus 


provoke 


7. Used only in Present System. 






ango 


angere 








choke 


lambo 


lambere 








lick 


claudo 


claudere 








be lame 


furo 


furere 








rave 


vergo 


vergere 








bend 






and a few others. 
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II. Verbs with Present Stem ending in -U. 



induo 


induere 


indui 


indutus 


put on 


imbuo 


imbuere 


imbui 


imbutus 


moisten 


luo 


luere 


lul 


— — 


wash 


polluo 


polluere 


pollul 


pollutus 


defile 


mimio 


minuere 


minui 


minutus 


lessen 


statud 


statuere 


statul 


statu tus 


set up 


constitud 


constituere 


constitui 


co nsti tutus 


determine 


suo 


suere 


SUl 


sutus 


sew 


tribuo 


tribuere 


tribul 


tributus 


allot 


ruo 


mere 


nil 


ruiturus 


fall 


dlrud 


' dlruere 


dlrul 


dlrutus 


destroy 


obruo 


obruere 


obrul 


obrutus 


overwhelm 


acuo 


acuere 


acuT 





sharpen 


arguo 


arguere 


argul 





accuse 


congruo 


congruere 


congrul 





agree 


metuo 


metuere 


metui 





fear 


ab-nuo 


abnuere 


abnul 





decline 


re-spud 


respuere 


respui 





reject 


struo 


struere 


struxi 


structus 


build 


fiuo 


fluere 


fluxi 


(fluxus, as Adj.) flow 


III. Verbs with Present Stem ending in -I. 




cupio 


cupere 


cuplvi 


cupltus 


wish 


sapio 


sapere 


saplvl 





taste 


rapid 


rapere 


rapui 


raptus 


snatch 


diripio 


diripere 


diripul 


direptus 


plunder 


conspicio 


conspicere 


conspexl 


conspectus 


gaze at 


aspicio 


aspicere 


aspexi 


aspectus 


behold 


illicio 


illicere 


illexi 


illectus 


allure 


pellicio 


pellicere 


pellexl 


pellectus 


allure 


elicio 


elicere 


elicul 


elicitus 


elicit 


quatio 


quatere . 





quassus 


shake 


concutio 


concutere 


concuss! 


concussus 


shake 


pario 


parere 


peperi 


partus 


bring forth 


capio 


capere 


cepi 


captus 


take 


accipio 


accipere 


accepT 


acceptus 


accept 


incipio 


incipere 


incepl 


inceptus 


begin 


facio 


facere 


feci 


factus 


make 


afficio 


afficere 


afieci 


affectus 


affect 




Passive, afficior, afficl, 


affectus sum. 
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Inflections, 



So other prepositional compounds, perjicio, perjlcior; interjicio, interficior ; 
etc. But — 

assuefacio ' assuefacere assuefeci assuefactus accustom 

Passive assuefio, assuefieri, assuefactus sum. 

So also pate/acid, pate/id; calefacid,calefid; and all non-prepositional compounds. 



jacid 


jacere 


jecl 


jactus 


hurl 


abicio 


abicere 


abjecT 


abjectus 


throw 


fodio 


fodere 


fodi 


fossus 


dig 


fugio 


fugere 


fugl 


fugiturus 


flee 


effugio 


effugere 


effugl 





escape 



IV. Verbs in -SCO. 
i. Verbs in -sc5 from Simple Roots. 



posed 


poscere 


poposci 





demand 


disco 


discere 


didicT 





learn 


pasco 


pascere 


pavi 


pastus 


feed 


pascor 


pasci 


pastus sum 


graze 


cresco 


crescere 


crevT 


cretus 


grow 


consuesco 


consuescere 


consuevi 


consuetus 


accustom one's self 


quiesco 


quiescere 


quievi 


quieturus 


be still 


adolesco 


adolescere 


adolevT 





grow up 


obsolesco 


obsolescere 


obsolevl 





grow old. 


nosco 


noscere 


novT 





[ become acquainted 
\ with 


Ignosc5 


Ignoscere 


Tgnovi 


Ignoturus 


pardon 


agnosco 


agnoscere 


agnovi 


agnitus 


recognize 


cogn5sc6 


cognoscere 


cognovT 


c5gnitus 


J get acquainted 
1 with 



2. Verbs in -sc6 formed from other Verbs. 

These usually have Inchoative or Inceptive meaning (see § 155. 1). 
When they have the Perfect, it is the same as that of the Verbs from 
which they are derived. 



floresco 


florescere 


florul 


begin to bloom 


(floreo) 


sclsco 


sefscere 


sclvi 


enact 


(scio) 


aresco 


arescere 


arui 


become dry 


(areo) 


calesco 


calescere 


calul 


become hot 


(caleo) 


consenesco 


consenescere 


consenui 


grow old 


(seneo) 


extimescd 


extimescere 


extimuT 


fear greatly 


(timed) 


ingemlsco 


ingemiscere 


ingemul 


sigh 


(gemo) 


adhaeresco 


adhaerescere 


adhaesl 


stick 


(haereo) 
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3. Verbs in -sc5 derived from Nouns, usually with Inchoative 
meaning. 

obdiiresco obdurescere obdurui grow hard (durus) 

evanesco evanescere evanui disappear (vanus) 

percrebresco percrebrescere percrebrui grow fresh (creber) 

maturesco maturescere maturul grow ripe (maturus) 

obmutesco obmutescere obmutul grow dumb (mutus) 



V. Deponents. 






fungor 


fungi 


functus sum 


perform 


queror 


queri 


questus sum 


complain 


loquor 


loqui 


locutus sum 


speak 


sequor 


sequi 


secutus sum 


follow 


fruor 


frul 


fruiturus 


enjoy 


perfruor 


perfrul 


perfructus sum 


thoroughly enjoy 


labor 


labl 


lapsus sum 


glide 


amplector 


amplecti 


amplexus sum 


embrace 


nitor 


nltl 


nisus sum, nlxus sum 


strive 


gradior 


gradi 


gressus sum 


walk 


patior 


pat! 


passus sum 


suffer 


perpetior 


perpeti 


perpessus sum 


endure 


utor 


utl 


usus sum 


use 


morior 


mori 


mortuus sum 


die 


adiplscor 


adipTsci 


adeptus sum 


acquire 


comminiscor 


commin 3d 


commentus sum 


invent 


reminlscor 


reminlscl 





remember 


nanclscor 


nandscT 


nanctus (nactus) sum 


acquire 


nascor 


nascl 


natus sum 


be born 


obliviscor 


oblTvisci 


oblitus sum 


forget 


paclscor 


pacTscT 


pactus sum 


covenant 


proficTscor 


proficlsci 


profectus sum 


set out 


ulclscor 


ulclsci 


ultus sum 


avenge 


Irascor 


irasci 


(Tratus, as Adj.) 


be angry 


vescor 


vesci 





eat 



Fourth Conjugation. 

123. I. Perfect ends in -VI. 
audio audlre audlvl auditus hear 

So all regular Verbs of the Fourth Conjugation, 
sepelio sepellre sepelivT sepultus bury 
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Inflections. 



II. Perfect ends in -T7I. 



aperio 
operio 
salio 


aperire 
operire 
salire 


§•§•1 


apertus 
opertus 


open 
caver 
leap 


III. 


Perfect ends in -SI. 






saepio 
sancio 


saepire 
sanclre 


saepsi 
sanxi 


saeptus 
sanctus 


hedge in 
ratify 


vincio 


vincire 


vinxl 


vinctus 


bind 


amicio 

fulcio 

refercio 


amiclre 

fiilcire 

refercire 


falsi 
refers! 


amictus 

fultus 

refertus 


envelope 
prop up 
fill 


sarcio 
haurio 


sarclre 
haurire 


sarsl 
hausi 


sartus 
haustus 


patch 
draw 


sentio 


sentlre 


sens! 


sensus 


feel 



IV. Perfect in -I with Lengthening of Stem Vowel. 
venl ventum (est) come 



venio venire 

advenio advenlre advenl adventum (est) 

in venio in venire inveni inventus 

V. Perfect with Loss of Reduplication. 



repeno 
comperio 



repenre 
comperire 



reppen 
comperi 



repertus 
comp r .*tus 



VI. Used only in the Present. 
ferio ferire 



esuno esiirTre 





VII. Deponents. 




largior largiri 


largltus sum 


So many others. 




experior experlri 


expertus sum 


opperior opperlri 


oppertus sum 


ordior ordiri 


drsus sum 


orior oriri 


ortus sum 



arrive 
find 



find 
learn 



strike 
be hungry 



bestow 

try 
await 
begin 
arise 

Orior also admits forms of the Third Conjugation ; as, oreris, oritur, 
ortmur; orerer (Imp. Subj.); orere (Imper.). 

metior metiri mensus sum measure 

assentior assentlri assensus sum assent 
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IRREGULAR VERBS. 

124. A number of Verbs are called Irregular. The most 
important are sum, d5, ed6, fero, vol5, n616, mZUS, e5, f!5. 
The peculiarity of these Verbs is that they append the 
personal endings in many forms directly to the stem, 
instead of employing a connecting vowel, as fer-s (2d 
Sing, of fer-o) instead of fer-is. They are but the relics 
of what was once in Latin a large class of Verbs. 

125. The Inflection of sum has already been given. Its various 
compounds are inflected in the same way. They are — 

absum abesse aful am absent 

Pres. Partic. absens (absentis), absent. 
adsum adesse adfui am present 

desum deesse deful am lacking 

Tnsum inesse InfuT am in 

intersum interesse interfiii am among 

praesum praeesse praeful am in charge of 

Pres. Partic, praesens (praesentis) present. 
obsum obesse obful hinder 

prosum prodesse profui am of advantage 

subsum subesse subful am at the basis of 

supersum superesse superful am left 

Note. — PrSsum is compounded of pr5d (earlier form of pr5) and sum ; 
the d disappears before consonants, as pr5sumus, but prSdestls. 

126. Possum. In its Present System possum is a compound of 
pot- (for pote, able) and sum ; potui is from an obsolete potere. 





PRINCIPAL 


PARTS. 


possum, 


posse, 


potui, to be able. 




INDICATIVE 


MOOD. 


SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 


Pres. possum, potes, potest ; 


possumus, potestis, possunt. 


Imp. poteram ; 




poteramus. 


Fut. potero ; 




poterimus. 


Perf. potui ; 




potuimus. 


Plup. potueram; 


- 


potueramus. 


Fut. P. potuero; 




potuerimus. 



Inflections. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



SINGULAR. 



Pres. possim, possls, possit ; 

Imp. possem ; 

Perf. potuerim ; 

Plup. potuissem ; 



INFINITIVE. 
Pres. posse. 
Perf. potuisse. 



Pres. 



possimus, possltis, possint. 

possemus. 

potuerimus. 

potuissemus. 

PARTICIPLE, 
potens {as an adjective). 



127. 



do, 



Pres. 

Imp. 

Put. 

Perf. 

Plup. 

Put. P. 



D6, 1 give. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

dire, dedi, 



d&tus. 



Active Voice. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

do, das, dat ; damus, datis, dant. 

dabam, etc. ; dabamus. 

dabo, etc. ; dabimus. 

dedi ; dedimus. 

dederam ; dederamus. 

dedero ; dederimus. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres. dem ; demus. 

Imp. darem; daremus. 

Perf. dederim ; dederimus. 

Plup. dedissem ; dedissemus. 







IMPERATIVE. 


Pres. 


da; 


date. 


Put. 


dato; 


datote. 




dato; 


danto. 




INFINITIVE. 


PARTICIPLE. 


Pres. 


dare. 


t dans. 


Perf. 


dedisse. 




Put. 


daturus esse. 


daturus. 




GERUND. 


SUPINE. 




dandl, etc. 


datum, datu. 
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i. The Passive is inflected regularly with the short vowel. Thus: 
d&rl, d&tur, d&batur, daretur, etc. 

2. The archaic and poetic forms duim, duint, interdu5, perduint, 
etc., are not from the root da-, but from du-, a collateral root of simi- 
lar meaning. 

128. Edo, / eat. This verb, in addition to its regular inflection, 
sometimes has duplicate forms in certain tenses of the Present System. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

edS, edere, 6dl, 8s us. 

Active Voice. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Pres. edo edimus 

edis, es editis, estis 

edit, est edunt 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Imp. ederem, essem ederemus, essemus 

ederes, esses ederetis, essetis 

ederet, esset ederent, essent 

IMPERATIVE. 

Pres. ede, es edite, este 

Fut. edito, esto editote, estpte 

edito, esto edunto 

INFINITIVE. 
Pres. edere, esse 

Passive Voice. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Pres. $d Sing, editur, estur 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Imp. 3*/ Sing, ederetur, essetur 

i. Observe the long vowel of the abbreviated forms, which alone 
distinguishes them from the corresponding forms of esse, to be. 

2. Note comedo, comedere, comSdl, comesus or comSstus, 
consume. 

H 
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Inflections. 



129. 



Per6, I bear. 



fer6, 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

ferre, tull, 

Active Voice. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 



lfitus. 





SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 


Pres. 


fero, fers, fert ; 




ferimus, fertis, ferunt. 1 


Imp. 


ferebam ; 




ferebamus. 


Fut. 


feram; 




feremus. 


Perf. 


tull ; 




tulimus. 


Plup. 


tuleram ; 




tuleramus. 


Fut. P. tulero; 




tulerimus. 


Pres. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 

feram; 


feramus. 


Imp. 


ferrem ; 




ferremus. 


Perf. 


tulerim ; 




tulerimus. 


Plup. 


tulissem ; 




tulissemus. 


Pres. 


IMPERATIVE, 
fer; 


ferte. 


Fut. 


ferto; 




fertote. 




ferto; 




ferunto. 




INFINITIVE. 


PARTICIPLE. 


Pres. 


ferre. 


Pres. 


ferens. 


Perf. 


tulisse. 






Fut. 


laturus esse. 


Fut. 


laturus. 




GERUND. 




SUPINE. . 


Gen. 


ferendl. 






Dot. 


ferendo. 






Ace. 


ferendum. 


Ace. 


latum. 


Abl. 


ferendo. 


Abl. 


latu. 



1 It will be observed that not all the forms of fer6 lack the connecting vowel. 
Some of them, as ferimus, ferunt, follow the regular inflection of verbs of the 
Third Conjugation. 
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Passive Voioe. 


feror, 


ferrl, 




latua sum, to be borne. 




II 


MDICATIVE MOODi 




SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 


Pres. 


feror, ferris, fertur ; 


ferimur, ferimini, feruntur. 


Imp. 


ferebar ; 




ferebamur. 


Put. 


ferar; 




feremur. 


Perf. 


latus sum ; 




latl sumus. 


Plup. 


latus eram ; 




latT eramus. 


Put. P. 


, latus ero ; 




latl erimus. 






SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Pres. 


ferar; 




feramur. 


Imp. 


ferrer ; 




ferremur. 


Perf. 


latus sim ; 




latl slmus. 


Plup. 


latus essem 


» 


latl essemus. 






IMPERATIVE. 


Pres. 


ferre; 




ferimini. 


Put. 


fertor ; 









fertor ; 




feruntor. 


INFINITIVE. 




PARTICIPLE. 


Pres. 


fern. 






Perf. 


latus esse. 




Perf. latus. 


Put. 


latum fri. 




Ger. ferendus. 



So also the Compounds — * 



affero 


afferre 


attulT 


allatus 


bring toward 


aufero 


auferre 


abstuli 


ablatus 


take away 


confero 


conferre 


contuli 


collatus 


compare 


differo 


differre 


distull 


dilatus 


put off 


effero 


efFerre 


extuli 


e latus 


carry off 


infero 


Inferre 


intulT 


Hiatus 


bring against 


offero 


offerre 


obtulT 


oblatus 


Present 


refero 


referre 


rettull 


relatus 


bring back 



Note. — The forms suBtuli and BubUtua belong to tollft. 
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Inflections, 



130. 



Vol5, n51o, mal5. 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



volfi 


, velle, volui, 


to be willing. 


nolo 


, nSlle, nolul, 


to be unwilling. 


m&15, malle, m&lui, 


to prefer. 






INDICATIVE MOOD. 




Pres. 


void, 


ndlo, 


maid, 




vis, 


non vis, 


mavis, 




vult; 


non vult ; 


mavult ; 




volumus, 


nolumus, 


malumus, 




vultis, 


non vultis, 


ma vultis, 




volunt. 


nolunt. 


malunt. 


Imp. 


volebam. 


nolebam. 


malebam. 


Fut. 


volam. 


nolam. 


malam. 


Perf. 


volui. 


nolul. 


malul. 


Plup, 


volueram. 


nolueram. 


malueram. 


Fut, P. voluero. 


noluero. 


maluero. 






SUBJUNCTIVE. 




Pres, 


velim, -Is, - 


it, etc. nolim. 


malim. 


Imp. 


vellem, -es 


,-et,etc, nollem. 


mallem. 


Perf. 


voluerim. 


noluerim. 


maluerim. 


Plup. 


voluissem. 


noluissem. 


maluissem, 






IMPERATIVE. 





Pres, noli, nollte. 
Fut, nollto, nolltote, 
nollto ; nolunto. 







INFINITIVE. 


Pres. 


velle. 


nolle. 


Perf. 


voluisse. 


noluisse. 
PARTICIPLE. 


Pres. 


volens. 


nolens. 



malle. 
maluisse. 
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131. FIfi. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

fI6. fieri, factuB sum, to become, be made. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Pres. fio, fis, fit ; fimus, fitis, fiunt. 

Imp. fiebam ; fiebamus. 

Fut. flam ; fiemus. 

Perf. factus sum ; fact! sumus. 

Plup. factus eram ; fact! eramus. 

Fut. P. foetus ero ; factl erimus. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres. fiam ; fiamus. 

Imp. fierem ; fieremus. 

Perf. factus sim ; • factl simus. 

Plup. factus essem ; factl essemus. 

IMPERATIVE. 
Pres. fi ; fite. 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. fieri. 

Perf. factus esse. Perf. factus. 

Fut. factum In. Ger. faciendus. 

Note. — A few isolated forms of compounds of flo occur; as, 
dftfit, lacks ; infit, begins. 

132. E6. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

eG, Ire, fvl, itum (est), to go. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Pres. eo, Is, it ; Imus, Ids, eunt. 

Imp. Tbam ; Ibamus. 

Fut. Tbo ; Ibimus. 

Perf. ivi; ivimus. 

Plup. Iveram; Tveramus. 

Fut. P. Ivero ; Iverimus. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 






SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 


Pres. 


earn; 




earn us. 


Imp. 


irem; 




iremus. 


Perf. 


Iverim ; 




Iverimus. 


Plup. 


Ivissem ; 




ivissemus. 


Pres. 


IMPERATIVE. 


Ite. 


Fut. 


ltd; 




Itote, 




ito; 




eunto. 




INFINITIVE. 




PARTICIPLE. 


Pres. 


ire. 


Pres. 


iens. 


Perf. 


Ivisse. 


{Gen. euntis.) 


Fut. 


iturus esse. 


Fut. 


iturus. 




GERUND. 




SUPINE. 




eundi, etc. 




itum, itu. 



i. Transitive compounds of e6 admit the full Passive inflection; 
as, adeor, adlrie, adltur, etc. 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

Defective Verbs lack certain forms. The following are 
the most important : — 

133. Used mainly in the Perfect System. 



>I, I have begun. 


Memini, I remember. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


OdI, I hate. 


Perf. coepi. 


memini. 


odl. 


Plup. coeperam. 


memineram. 


oderam. 


Fni. P. coepero. 


meminero. 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 


odero. 


Perf. coeperim. 


meminerim. 


oderim. 


Plup. coepissem. 


meminissem. 


odissem. 



IMPERATIVE. 
Sing, memento ; Plur. mementote. 



Defective Verbs. 
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Perf. 
Fut. 



Perf. 
Fut. 



coepisse. 
coepturus esse. 

coeptus, begun. 
coepturus. 



INFINITIVE. 

meminisse. 



PARTICIPLE. 



odisse. 
dsurus esse. 



osus. 
osurus. 



1. When coepi governs a Passive Infinitive it usually takes the 
form coeptus est ; as, am§ri coeptus est, he began to be loved. 

2. Note that memini and odi, though Perfect in form, are Present 
in sense. Similarly the Pluperfect and Future Perfect have the force 
of the Imperfect and Future ; as, memineram, / remembered; Oder 5, 
/ shall hate. 



134. Inquam, / say (inserted between words of a direct quotation). 







INDICATIVE MOOD. 








SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 




Pres. 


inquam, 









Fut. 


inquis, 
inquit ; 




inquiunt. 






inquies, 
inquiet. 

Perf. id Sing, inquit. 





135. 




A jo. / say 










INDICATIVE MOOD. 








SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 




Pres. 


ajo, 
ais, 









Imp. 


ait; 

ajebam, 
ajebas, 
ajebat ; 

Perf. 3d Sing. 


ait. 


ajunt. 
ajebamus, 
ajebatis, 
ajebant. 






SUBJUNCTIVE. 








Pres. 3d Sing. 


ajat. 




NOTE.- 


- For alsne, do you mean? ain is common 


. 
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136. Pari, to speak. 

This is inflected regularly in the perfect tenses. In the Present 
System it has — 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 



Pres. 



fatur. 

Fut. fabor, 

fabitur. 

Imp. fare. 

Inf. fan. 

Pres. Par tic. fantis, fantl, etc. 

Gerund, G., fandl; D. and Abl. f fando. 

Gerundive fandus. 

NOTE. — Forms of fftri are rare. More frequent are its compounds ; as, — 
aff&tur, he addresses; praefamur, we say in advance. 

137. Other Defective Forms. 

i. Qued, quire, qulvl, to be able, and nequed, ne quire, nequlvl, 
to be unable, are inflected like e5, but occur chiefly in the Present 
Tense, and there only in special forms. 

2. QuaesS, I entreat ; quaesumus, we entreat. 

3. Cedo, cette ; give me, tell me. 

4. SalvS, salvSte, hail. Also Infinitive, salvSre. 

5. Hav8 (avS), havSte, hail. Also Infinitive, havBre. 



IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

138. Impersonal Verbs correspond to the English, it 
snows, it seems, etc. They have no personal subject, but 
may take an Infinitive, a Clause, or a Neuter -Pronoun ; 
as, mS pudet hoc fSciase, lit. it shames me to have done this ; 
h6c decet, this is fitting. Here belong — 

I. Verbs denoting operations of the weather; as, — 

fulget fulsit it lightens 

tonat tonuit it thunders 



Impersonal Verbs. 
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grandinat 









it hails 


ningit 




ninxit 




it snows 


pluit 




pluit 




it rains 


II. Special Verbs. 








paenitet 


paenitere 


paenituit 




it repents 


piget 


pigere 


piguit 




it grieves 


pudet 


pudere 


puduit 




it causes shame 


taedet 


taedere 


taeduit 




it disgusts 


miseret 


miserere 


miseruit 




it causes pity 


libet 


libere 


libuit 




it pleases 


licet 


licere 


licuit 




it is lawful 


oportet 


oportere 


oportuit 




it is fitting 


decet 


decere 


decuit 




it is becoming 


dedecet 


dedecere 


dedecuit 




it is unbecoming 


refert 


referre 


retulit 




it concerns 


III. Verbs 


Impersonal only in Special Senses. 




constat 


constare 


constitit 




it is evident 


praestat 


praestare 


praestitit 




it is better 


juvat 


juvare 


juvit 




it delights 


apparet 


apparere 


apparuit 




it appears 


placet 


placere 


placuit (placitum 


est) it pleases 


accedit 


accedere 


accessit 




it is added 


accidit 


accidere 


accidit 




it happens 


contingit 


contingere 


contigit 




it happens 


evenit 


evenlre 


evenit 




it turns out 


interest 


interesse 


interfuit 




it concerns 


IV. The Passive of Intransitive Verbs 


as,— 




Itur 


lit. it 


is gone 


i.e. 


some one goes 


curritur 


lit. // 


is run 


i.e. 


some one runs 


ventum est 


lit. it has been come 


i.e. 


some one has come 


veniendum est 


lit. it must be come 


i.e. 


somebody must come 


pugnari potest 


lit. it 


can be fought 


i.e. 


somebody can fight 



Part III. 



PARTICLES. 



139. Particles are the four Parts of Speech that do not 
admit of inflection ; viz. Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunc- 
tions, Interjections. 



ADVERBS. 



140. Most adverbs are in origin case-forms which have 
become stereotyped by usage. The common adverbial 
terminations have already been given above (§ 76). The 
following Table of Correlatives is important: — 



Relative and Interrogative. 
ubi, where ; where ? 

qu6, whither ; whither f 



unde, whence ; whence? 



qua, where ; where f 



cum, when. 
quando, when ? 
quotiSns, as often as ; 

how often ? 
quam, as much as ; how 

much f 



Demonstrative. 
hie, here. 

ibi, illlc, istlc, there. 
hue, hither. 
eo, iatuc, illuc, 

thither. 
hinc, hence. 
inde, istinc, Mine, 

thence. 
hSc, by this way. 
e&, iatSc, iliac, by 

that way. 
nunc, now. 
turn, tunc, then. 
totiSns, so often. 

tarn, so much. 
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Indefinite. 
alicubi, usquam, ub- 

piam, somewhere. 
aliqu5, to some place. 



alicunde, from some- 
where. 

aliqua, by some way. 



aliquandS, umquam, 

sometime. 
aliquotiSns, some 

number of times. 



Prepositions. 
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PREPOSITIONS. 

141. The following Prepositions govern the Accusa- 
tive : — 



ad 


extra. 


prope 


adversus (adversum) 


Infra 


propter 


ante 


inter 


secundum 


apud 


intra 


subter 


circa 


jttxta 


super 


circiter 


ob 


supra 


circum 


penes 


trans 


cis 


per 


ultra 


oitrfl 


pdne 


versus 


contra. 


post 





1. Usque is often prefixed to ad, in the sense of even; as, — 

usque ad urbem, even to the city. 

2. Versus always follows its case ; as, — 

Romam versus, toward Rome. 
It may be combined with a preceding Preposition; as, — 
ad urbem versus, toward the city. 

3. Like prope, the Comparatives propior, propius, and the Super- 
latives proximus, proximo, sometimes govern the Accusative ; as, — 

Ubil proximo 1 Rhenum incolunt, the Ubii dwell next to the Rhine; 
propius castra hostium, nearer the camp of the enemy. 

142. The following Prepositions govern the Ablative : — 



a, ab, abs 


d6 


sine 


absque 


6, ex 


tenus 


eSram 


prae 




cum 


pr5 





1. A, ab, abs. Before vowels or h, ab must be used ; before con- 
sonants we find sometimes &, sometimes ab (the latter not before the 
labials b, p, f, v, m ; nor before o, g, q, or t) ; abs occurs only before 
tS, and & is admissible even there. 

2. fi, ex. Before vowels or h, ex must be used ; before conso- 
nants, we find sometimes 6, sometimes ex. 
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3. Tenus regularly follows its case, as pectoribus tenus, up to the 
breast. It sometimes governs the Genitive, as labrdrum tenus, as far 
as the lips. 

4. Cum is appended to the Pronoun of the First and Second 
Persons, and to the Reflexive Pronoun; usually also to the Relative 
and Interrogative. Thus : — 

mecum secum 

tecum quocum or cum quo 

noblscum quacum or cum qua 

vobiscum quibuscum or cum quibus 

On quicum, see § 89, Footnote 1 . 

143. Two Prepositions, in and sub, govern both the 
Accusative and the Ablative. With the Accusative they 
denote motion; with the Ablative, rest; as, — 

in urbem, into the city; in urbe, in the city. 

1. Subter and super are also occasionally construed with the 
Ablative. 

144. Relation of Adverbs and Prepositions. 

1. Prepositions were originally Adverbs, and many of them still 
retain their adverbial meaning ; as, post, afterwards*, ante, previously; 
contra, on the other hand, etc. 

2. Conversely several words, usually adverbs, are occasionally 
employed as prepositions ; as, — 

clam, pridie, with the Accusative. 
procul, simul, palam, with the Ablative. 

3. Anastrophe. A dissyllabic preposition sometimes follows a 
relative pronoun which it governs ; as, — 

il, quds inter erat, those among whom he was. 

INTERJECTIONS . 

145. Interjections are Particles expressing emotion. 
They may express — 

1 . Surprise ; as, 6n, eoce, 5. 

2. Joy; as, id, euoe. 

3. Sorrow and Pain ; as, heu, Sheu, vae, prd. 

4. Calling ; as, heus, eho. 



Part IV. 



WORD-FORMATION. 



I. DERIVATIVES. 

146. Derivatives are formed by appending certain ter- 
minations called Suffixes to stems of verbs, nouns, or 
adjectives. 

A. NOUNS. 

1. Nouns derived from Verbs. 

147. i . The suffix -tor (-sor), Fern, -trlx, denotes the agent; as, — 
victor, vlctrlz, victor ; dSf ensor, defender. 

Note. — The suffix -tor is occasionally appended to noun stems ; as, — 
gladiator, gladiator (from gladius). 

2. The suffix -or (originally -6s) denotes an activity or a condi- 
tion; as, — 

amor, love; timor, fear; dolor, pain. 

3. The suffixes -ti6 (-si6), Gen. -5nis, and -tus (-sub), Gen. -us, 
denote an action as in process ; as, — 

vSnatiS, hunting; obsessiS, blockade; gemitus, sighing; oursus, 
running. 

Note. — Rarer endings with the same force are : — 

a) -tttra, -sura; as,— 

sepultura, burial; mSnsdra, measuring. 

b) -ium; as,— 

ffaudlum, rejoicing, 
e) -IdO, as,- 

OUpIdO, dtJire, 
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4. The suffixes -men, -mentum, -crum, -trum, -bulum, -culum, 
denote the means or place of an action ; as, — 

lumen (luc-s-men), light ; vocabulum, word; 

drnamentum, ornament ; documentum, proof; 

sepulcrum, grave. ar&trum, plough ; 

vehiculum, carriage. 

When the root ends in c, the c of the suffix disappears ; as, — 
jaculum for jac-culum (from jacid). 

2. Nouns derived from Nouns. 
148. 1 . Diminutives end in — 



as,- 



-ulUB, 


(-ula, -ulum) 




-OlU8, 


(-ola, -olum), 


after a vowel 


-cuius, 


(-cula, -culum] 


1 


-ellus, 


(-ella, -ellum) 




-illus, 


(-ilia, -ilium) 




nldulus, 


little nest 


(nidus) ; 


virgula, 


wand 


(virga) ; 


oppidulum, little town 


(oppidum) ; 


fHiolus, 


little son 


(Alius) ; 


opusculum, little work 


(opus) ; 


tabella, 


tablet 


(tabula) ; 


lapillus, 


pebble 


(lapis). 



NOTE i. — It will be observed that in gender the Diminutives follow the gender 
of the words from which they are derived. 

Note 2. — The endings -ellus, -illus contain the primitive form of the diminu- 
tive suffix, viz., -lo-. Thus : — 

agellus, field, for ager-lus ; 
lapillus, pebbU, for lapid-lus. 

2. The suffix -ium appended to nouns denoting persons designates 
either a collection of such persons or their function ; as, — 

collegium, a corporation, body of colleagues (collega) ; 
sacerddtium, priestly function (sacerdSs). 

3. The suffixes -arium, -Stum, -lie designate a place where 
objects are kept or are found in abundance; as, — 

columbarium, dove-cote (columba) ; 

olivStum, olive-orchard (ollva) ; 

ovlle, sheep-fold (ovis). 



Nouns. — Adjectives. Ill 

4. The suffix -fttus denotes official position or honor ; as, — 

cSnsuiatus, consuls/tip (consul). 

5. The suffix -Ina appended to nouns denoting persons designates 
a vocation or the place where it is carried on; as, — 

doctrlna, teaching (doctor, teacher) ; 

mediclna, the art of healing (medicus, physician) ; 

sfltrlna, cobbler's shop (sutor, cobbler). 

6. Patronymics are Greek proper names denoting son of . . . 
daughter of. . . . They have the following suffixes : — 

a) Masculines: -ides, -ades, -Ides; as, Priamides, son of 
Priam ; Aeneades, son of Aeneas ; PSIIdSs, son of Peleus. 

b) Feminines: -6is, -is, -ias; as, Nereis, daughter of Aureus; 
Atlantis, daughter of Atlas; Thaumantias, daughter of 
Thaumas. 

3. Nouns derived from Adjectives. 

149. The suffixes -tas (-itfts), -tudo (-itud5), -ia, -itia are used 
for the formation of abstract nouns denoting qualities ; as, — 

homtas, goodness; celeritfts, swiftness; mSLQnit^dd, greatness; auda- 
cia, boldness; amlcitia, friendship. 



B. ADJECTIVES. 

1. Adjectives derived from Verbs. 

150. 1 . The suffixes -bundus and -cundus give nearly the force 
of a present participle ; as, — 

tremebundus, trembling; irflcundus, wrathful. 

2. The suffixes -£x and -ulus denote an inclination or tendency ', 
mostly a faulty one ; as, — 

loquftz, loquacious ; crSdulus, credulous. 

3. The suffix -idus denotes a state; as, — 

calidus, hot; timidus, timid; cupidus, eager. 

4. The suffixes -ilis and -bills denote capacity or ability, usually in 
a passive sense ; as, — 

fragilis, fragile (i.e. capable of being broken); 
docilis, docile. 
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2. Adjectives derived from Nouns. 

a) From Common Nouns. 

151. i. The suffixes -eus and -inus are appended to names of sub- 
stances or materials ; as, — 

aureus, of gold; ferreus, of iron ; faginus, of beech. 

2. The suffixes -ius, -icus, -His, -Slis, -aria, -anus, -nus, -anus, 
-Inus, -Ivus, -ensis signify belonging to, connected with ; as, — 

SratSrius, oratorical ; legionarius, legionary; 

bellicjus, pertaining to war ; paternus, paternal ; 
clvllis, civil; urbanus, of the city ; 

rSgftlis, regal; marinus, marine; 

c5nsul&ris, consular ; aestivus, pertaining to summer ; 

circSnsis, belonging to the circus. 

3. The suffixes -fisus and -lentus denote fullness; as, — 
perlcul5sus, full of danger, gl6ri6sus, glorious ; 

dangerous ; opulentus, wealthy. 

4. The suffix -tus has the force of provided with ; as, — 
barb&tus, bearded; stellatus, set with stars. 

b) From Proper Names. 

152. 1. Names of persons take the suffixes: -anus, -ianus, 
-Inus; as, — 

Cattiniftnus, belonging to Cato ; Plautlnus, belonging to Plautus. 

2. Names of nations take the suffixes -icus, -ius ; as, — 
Germfinicus, German ; Thracius, Thracian. 

3. Names of places take the suffixes -ftnus, -Inus, -ensis, -aeus, 
-ius; as, — 

R5manus, Roman ; Ath6ni6nsis, Athenian ; 

Amerlnus, of Ameria ; Smyrnaeus, of Smyrna ; 

Corinthius, Corinthian. 

Note.' — anus and -ensis, appended to names of countries, desig- 
nate something stationed in the country or connected with it, but not 
indigenous; as, — 

bellum Afrio&num, a war (of Romans with Romans) in Africa. 

bellum HispanlSnse, a war carried on in Spain. 

legiflnis Ghdliotnae, (Roman) legions stationed in Gaul. 



Adjectives. — Verbs. 1 1 3 

3. Adjectives derived from Adjectives. 
153. Diminutives in -lus sometimes occur ; as, — 

parvolus, little ; 

misellus passer, poor little sparrow ; 

panperculus, needy. 
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4. Adjectives derived from Adverbs. 


. These end in -emus, -ternus, 


-tlnus, -tlnus ; as, 


hodiernus, of to-day 
hesternus, of yesterday 
intestlnus, internal 
difttinus, long-lasting 


(hodiS) ; • 
(herl) ; 
(intns) ; 
(din). 



C. VERBS. 

1. Verbs derived from Verbs. 

155. 1 . Inceptives or Inchoatives. These end in -sc6, and are 
formed from Present Stems. They denote the beginning of an action; 
as,— 

tabasco 1 , begin to totter (from lab 6) ; 

horresco, grow rough (from horreS) ; 

trem8sc5, begin to tremble (from tremd) ; 

obdormisoS, fall asleep (from dormiS). 

2. Frequentatives or Intensives. These denote a repeated 
or energetic action. They are formed from the Participial Stem, and 
end in -to" or -s6. Those derived from verbs of the First Conjuga- 
tion end in -ito" (not -fito", as we should expect). Examples of Fre- 
quentatives are — 

jact5, toss about, brandish (from jacid, hurl) ; 

cursti, run hither and thither (from curr6, run) ; 
volitd, flit about (from vol6,y?K). 

a. Some double Frequentatives occur; as, — 

cantltd , sing over and over ( canto") ; 

OUTsltd, keep running about (CUTSO) ; 

ventltO, keep coining. 

0, agltO, set in motion, it formed from the Present Stem. 
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3. Desideratives. These denote a desire to do something. They 
are formed from the Participial Stem, and end in -urio ; as, — 

3suri5, desire to eat, am hungry (ed6) ; 

parturio, want to bring forth, am in labor (pario). 

2. Verbs derived from Nouns and Adjectives 
( Denominatives). 

156. Denominatives of the First Conjugation are mostly transitive, 
those of the Second exclusively intransitive. Those of the Third and 
Fourth Conjugations are partly transitive, partly intransitive. Exam- 
ples are — 

a) From Nouns : — 

fraudO, defraud (fraus) ; 
vesti5, clothe (vestis) ; 

floreS, bloom (fl5s). 

b) From Adjectives : — 

liberS, free (liber) ; 

saevi5, be fierce (saevus). 



D. ADVERBS. 

157. 1. Adverbs derived from verbs are formed from the Participial 
Stem by means of the suffix -im ; as, — 

certatim, emulously (certS) ; 
cursim, in haste (curr6) ; 

statim immediately (sto). 

2. Adverbs derived from nouns and adjectives are formed : — 

a) With the suffixes -tim (-sim), -atim ; as, — 

gradatim, step by step ; 
paulatim, gradually; 
virltim, man by man. 

b) With the suffix -tus ; as, — 

antlquitus, of old; 
radlcitus, from the roots. 

c) With the suffix -ter ; as, — 

breviter, briefly. 
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n. COMPOUNDS. 

158. 1. Compounds are formed by the union of simple 
words. The second member usually contains the essential 
meaning of the compound; the first member expresses 
some modification of this. 

2. Vowel changes often occur in the process of composition. 
Thus : — 

a. In the second member of compounds. (See § 7. 1.) 

b. The final vowel of the stem of the first member of the com- 
pound often appears as I where we should expect 6 or &; 
sometimes it is dropped altogether, and in case of consonant 
stems I is often inserted ; as, — 

signifer, standard-bearer; 
tubicen, trumpeter ; 
magnanimus, high-minded; 
matriclda, matricide. 

159. Examples of Compounds. 

1. Nouns: — 

a) Preposition + Noun ; as, — 

dS-decus, disgrace ; 

pro-avus, great-grandfather. 
U) Noun + Verb Stem ; as, — 

agri-cola, farmer ; 

fr&tri-clda, fratricide. 

2. Adjectives : — 

a) Preposition + Adjective (or Noun) ; as, — 

per-magnus, very great ; 
sub-obscGrus, rather obscure ; 
a-m6ns, frantic. 

b) Adjective + Noun ; as, — 

magn-animus, great-hearted; 
miseri-cors, compassionate. 

c) Noun + Verb Stem ; as, — 

partd-ceps, sharing; 
morti-fer, death-dealing. 
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3. Verbs: — 

The second member is always a verb. The first may be — 

a) A Noun ; as, — 

aedi-ficd, build. 

b) An Adjective ; as, — 

ampli-ficd, enlarge. 

c) An Adverb ; as, — 

male-died, rail at. 

d) Another Verb ; as, — 

cale-faci5, make warm. 

e) A Preposition ; as, — 

ab-jung5, detach ; 
re-forti , bring back ; 
dis-cernd, distinguish ; 
ex-spectd, await. 

Note. — Here belong the so-called Inseparable Prepositions : — 
ambi- (amb-), around ; 
dis- (dir-, dl-), apart, asunder; 
pox- forward; 
red- (re-), back; 
sSd- (s6-), apart from; 
vS-, without. 

4. Adverbs : — 

These are of various types ; as, — 
antea, before ; 

nic6 (in loco), on the spot; 
imprimis, especially ; 
obviam, in the way. 



Part V. 



SYNTAX. 



160. Syntax treats of the use of words in sentences. 

Chapter I. — Sentences. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES. 

161. Sentences may be classified as follows : — 
i . Declarative, which state something ; as, — 

puer scrlbit, the boy is writing. 

2. Interrogative, which ask a question ; as, — 

quid puer scrlbit, what is the boy writing? 

3. Exclamatory, which are in the form of an exclamation; as, — 

quot librds scrlbit, how many books he writes I 

4. Imperative, which express a command or an admonition ; as, — 

scribe, write I 

FORM OF INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 

162. Questions may be either Word-Questions or Sen- 
tence-Questions. 

1. Word-Questions. These are introduced by the various 
interrogative pronouns and adverbs; such as — quis, qui, 
quftlis, quantus, quot, quotiSns, qu6, qua, etc. Thus : — 

quis venit, who comes / 
quam diu manSbit, how long will he stay t 
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2. Sentence-Questions. These are introduced — 

a) By nonne implying the answer 'yes 1 ; as, — 
ndnne vidfis, do you not seef 

b) By num implying the answer ' no ' ; as, — 

num expectas, do you expect t (i.e.you don't expect ', do you f) 

c) By the enclitic -ne, appended to the emphatic word, and 
simply asking for information ; as, — 

videsne, do you see? 

A question introduced by -ne may receive a special im- 
plication from the context ; as, — 
sSnsistine, did you not perceive f 

d) Sometimes by no special word, particularly in expressions of 
surprise or indignation ; as, — 

tu in judicum conspectum venire audSs, do you dare to 
come into the presence of the judges f 

3. Rhetorical Questions. Questions are sometimes 
such merely in form, being employed to express an 
emphatic assertion; as, quia dubitat, who doubts? ( = no 
one doubts). 

4. Double Questions. Double Questions are intro- 
duced by the following particles : — 

utrum . . .an; 

-ne an; 

.... an. 

If the second member is negative, anntin (less often necne) is used. 
Examples : — 

utrum honestum est an turpe, 
honestumne est an turpe, 
honestum est an turpe, 
suntne di anndn, are there gods or not f 

a. By an ellipsis of the first member, an sometimes stands alone. 
Its force depends upon the context ; as, — 

A rSbus gerendls abstrahit senectus. Quibus ? An 
els quae juventute geruntur et vlribus? Old age {it is 
alleged) withdraws men from active pursuits. From what 
pursuits t Is it not merely from those which are performed 
by the strength of youth ? 



is it honorable or base f 
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5. Answers. 

a. The answer Yes is expressed by ita, etiam, vSro, 
sane, or by repetition of the verb ; as, — 

<vXsne locum mutSmus ? ' 'sang.' « Shall we change the 

place r 'Certainly: 
i estisne vfis 16g£ti? ' l sumus. 1 'Are you envoys t ' * Yes? 

b. The answer No is expressed by n6n, minims, 
minims vSr6, or by repeating the verb with a 
negative; as, — 

< jam ea praeteriit ? ' i n6n.' < /fcw it passed f ' < Afo.' 
. < estne frater intus ? ' < n6n est.' < /$■ jww brother within t ' 
. 'Afc.' 

SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 

163. The two essential parts of a sentence are the Sub- 
ject and Predicate. 

The Subject is that concerning which something is said, 
asked, etc. The Predicate is that which is said, asked, 
etc., concerning the Subject. 

SIMPLE AND COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

164. Sentences containing but one Subject and one 
Predicate are called Simple Sentences, those containing 
more are called Compound Sentences. Thus puer librSs 
legit, the boy reads books, is a Simple Sentence ; but puer 
librSs legit et epistulas scrlbit, the boy reads books and 
writes letters, is a Compound Sentence. The different 
members of a compound Sentence are called Clauses. 

165. Coordinate and Subordinate Clauses. Clauses which 
stand upon an equality are called Coordinate ; a Clause dependent 
upon another is called Subordinate. Thus in puer librSs legit et 
epistulas scrlbit the two clauses are Coordinate ; but in puer librSs 
legit qu5s pater scrlbit, the boy reads the books which his father writes, 
the second clause is Subordinate to the first. 
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Chapter II. — Syntax of Nouns. 

SUBJECT. 

166. The Subject of a Finite Verb {i.e. any form of 
the Indicative, Subjunctive, or Imperative) is in the Nomi- 
native Case. 

1. The Subject may be — 

a) A Noun or Pronoun ; as, — 
puer scrlbit, the boy writes ; 
hie scrlbit, this man writes. 

b) An Infinitive ; as, — 

decorum est pr6 patria morl, to die for one's country is a 
noble thing. \ 

c) A Clause ; as, — 

opportune accidit quod vSnisti, it happened opportunely 
that you arrived. 

2. A Personal Pronoun as Subject is usually implied in the Verb, 
and is not separately expressed ; as, — 

scribd, / write ; videt, he sees. 

a. But for the purpose of emphasis or contrast the Pronoun is 
expressed; as, — 
ego scrlbo et tu legis, / write, and you read. 

3. The verb is sometimes omitted when it can be easily supplied 
from the context, especially the auxiliary sum ; as, — 

rectS ille (sc. facit), he does rightly ; cSnsul profectus (sc. est), the 
consul set out. 

PREDICATE NOUNS. 

167. A Predicate Noun is one connected with the Sub- 
ject by some form of the verb Sum or a similar verb. 

168. A Predicate Noun agrees with its Subject in 
Case ; l as, — 

1 For the Predicate Genitive see §$ 198, 3 ; 203, 5. 
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Cicerd drator f uit, Cicero was an orator ; 
Numa creatus est rfix, Numa was elected king. 

i . When possible the Predicate Noun usually agrees with its Subject 
in Gender also ; as, — 

philosophia est vitae magistra, philosophy is the guide of life: 

2. Besides sum the verbs most frequently accompanied by a Predi- 
cate Noun are — 

a) flo, Svado, exists ; maned ; videor ; as, — 

Croesus non semper mansit rex, Croesus did not always 
remain king. 

b) Passive verbs of making, calling, regarding, etc. ; as, creor, 
appellor, habeor ; as, — 

RSmulus r6x appellatus est, Romulus was called king ; 
habitus est deus, he was regarded as a god. 

APPOSITIVES. 

169. i. An Appositive is a Noun explaining or defining 
another Noun denoting the same person or thing ; as, — 

Cicero ctinsul, Cicero, the Consul; 
urbs R5ma, the city Rome. 

2. An Appositive agrees with its Subject in Case ; as, — 
opera Ciceronis orat#ris, the works of Cicero, the orator ; 

apud HSrodotum, patrem historiae, in the works of Herodotus, the 
father of history. 

3. When possible the Appositive agrees with its Subject in Gen- 
der also ; as, — 

assentatiS adjutrlx vitiSrum, flattery, the promoter of evils. 

4. A Locative may take in Apposition the Ablative of urbs or 
oppidum, with or without a preposition ; as, — 

Corinthi, urbe praeclara, or in urbe praeclara, #/ Corinth, a famous 

city. m 

5. Partitive Apposition. A Noun denoting a whole is frequently 
followed by an Appositive denoting a part ; as, — 

mllitSs, fortissimus quia que. hostibus restitSrunt, the soldiers, all 
the bravest of them, resisted the enemy. 
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THE CASES. 

THE NOMINATIVE. 

170. The Nominative is confined to its use as Subject, 
Appositive, or Predicate Noun, as already explained. See 
§§ 166-169. 

THE VOCATIVE. 

171. The Vocative is the" Case of direct address; as, — 

crfidite mihi, judices, believe me % judges. 

1 . By a species of attraction, the Nominative is occasionally used 
for the Vocative, especially in poetry and formal prose; as, audi tu, 
populua Albanus, hear ye, Aldan people! 

2. Similarly the Appositive of a Vocative may, in poetry, stand in 
the Nominative ; as, nate, mea magna potentia s51us, O son, alone 
the source of my great power. 

THE ACCUSATIVE. 

172. The Accusative is the Case of the Direct Object. 

173. The Direct Object may express either of the two 
following relations : — 

A. The Person or Thing Affected by the action ; as, — 

consulem interfScit, he slew the consul; 
leg6 lib rum, / read the book. 

B. The Result Produced by the action ; as, — 

librum scrlpsl, I wrote a book (i.e. produced one); 
templum struit, he constructs a temple. 

174. Verbs that admit a Direct Object of either of these 
two types are Transitive Verbs. 

a. Verbs that regularly take a Direct Object are sometimes used 
without it. They are then said to be employed absolutely ; 
as,— 

rumor est meum gnfttum amftre, it is rumored that my 
son is in love* 
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Accusative of the Person or Thing Af footed. 

175. 1. This is the most frequent use of the Accu- 
sative; as in — 

parentes amfimui, we love our parents ; 
mare aspicit, he gazes at the sea. 

2. The following classes of Verbs taking an Accusative of this kind 
are worthy of note : — 

a) Many Intransitive Verbs, when compounded with a Preposi- 
tion, become Transitive. Thus : — 

1) Compounds of circum, praeter, trans ; as, — 
hostSs circumstare, to surround the enemy ; 
urbem praeterlre, to pass by the city ; 

murds trfinscendere, to climb over the walls. 

2) Less frequently, compounds of ad, per, in, sub ; as, — 
adlre urbem, to visit the city ; 

peragrare Italiam, to travel through Italy; 
inlre magistratum, to take office; 
subire periculum, to undergo danger. 

b) Many Verbs expressing emotions, regularly Intransitive, have 
also a Transitive use ; as, — 

queror fa turn, I lament my fate; 

doled ejus mortem, I grieve at his death ; 

rldeo tuam stultitiam, /laugh at your folly. 

So also luged, maereS, mourn; gemo, bemoan; horreS, 

shudder, and others. 

c) The im personals decet, it becomes ; dfidecet, it is unbecom- 
ing! juvat, it pleases, take the Accusative of the Person 
Affected; as, — 

m6 decet haec dlcere, it becomes me to say this. 

d) In poetry many Passive Verbs, in imitation of Greek usage, 
are employed as Middles (§ 256, 1 ; 2), and take the Accusa- 
tive as Object ; as, — 
galeam induitur, he puts on his helmet ; 
cinctus tempora hedera, having bound his temples with 

ivy ; 
nddo sinus collecta, having gathered her dress in a knot. 
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Accusative of the Result Produced. 

176. i. The ordinary type of this Accusative is seen in 
such expressions as — 

librum scrlbo, / write a book ; 
domum aedific5, / build a house. 

2. Many Verbs usually Intransitive take a Neuter Pronoun, or 
Adjective used as an Accusative of Result. Thus : — 

a) A Neuter Pronoun ; as, — 

haec gem6bat, he made these moans; 

illud glSrior, / make this boast ; 

eadem peccat, he makes the same mistakes. 

b) A Neuter Adjective, — particularly Adjectives of number or 
amount, — multum, multa, omnia, pauca, etc. ; as, — 

multa dubitS, / have many doubts ; 
pauca studet, he has few interests ; 
multum valet, he has great strength ; 
nihil progreditur, he makes no progress. 

NOTE. — In poetry other Adjectives are freely used in this construction; as, — 

minitantem vftna, making vain threats ; 
acerba tu§ns, giving a fierce look ; 
dulce loquentem, sweetly talking. 

3. The adverbial use of several Neuter Pronouns and Adjectives 
grows out of this Accusative ; as, — 

multum sunt in venati5ne, they are much engaged in hunting. 

a. So also plurimum, very greatly; plerumque, generally; 
aliquid, somewhat; quid, why? nihil, not at all; etc. 

4. Sometimes an Intransitive Verb takes an Accusative of Result 
which is of kindred etymology with the Verb. This is called a Cog- 
nate' Accusative, and is usually modified by an Adjective ; as, — 
sempiternam servitutem serviat, let him serve an everlasting slavery ; 
vftam duram vlad, I have lived a hard life. 

a. Sometimes the Cognate Accusative is not of kindred ety- 
mology, but merely of kindred meaning ; as, — 

stadium currit, he runs a race ; 

Olympia vincit, he wins an Olympic victory. 
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5. The Accusative of Result occurs also after Verbs of tasting and 
smelling; as, — 

piscis mare sapit, the fish tastes of the sea ; 

orationSe antiquitatem redolent, the speeches smack of the past. 



Two Accusatives — Direct Object and Predicate Accusative. 

177. 1 . Many Verbs of Making, Choosing, Calling, Show- 
ing, and the like, take two Accusatives, one of the Person 
or Thing Affected, the other a Predicate Accusative ; as, — 

m6 here'dem f£cit, he made me heir. 

Here mS is Direct Object, h6r6dem Predicate Accusative. 
So also — 

eum judiccm c6pSre, they took him as judge ; 

urbem R5mam vocavit, he called the city Rome; 

s6 virum praestitit, he showed himself a man. 

2. The Predicate Accusative may be an Adjective as well as a 
Noun ; as, — 

homings caecos reddit cupiditas, covetousness renders men blind; 
ApollS Socratem sapientissimum judicavit, Apollo adjudged Soc- 
rates the wisest man. 

0. Some Verbs, as reddC, usually admit only an Adjective as the Predi- 
cate Accusative. 

3. In the Passive the Direct Object becomes the Subject, and the 
Predicate Accusative becomes Predicate Nominative; as, — 

urbs R5ma vocata est, the city was called Rome. 

a. Not all Verbs admit the Passive construction ; reddO and efflciO, for 
example, never take it. 

Two Accusatives — Person and Thing. 

178. 1. Some Verbs take two Accusatives, one of the 
Person Affected, the other of the Result Produced. 
Thus : — 

a) Verbs of requesting and demanding f as, — 
6tium dlv5s rogat, he asks the gods for rest; 
m6 duas 5r&ti5n6s postulas, you demand two speeches of 
me. 
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So also 5r5, posc5, reposc5, exposes, flagito, though 
some of these prefer the Ablative with ab to the Accusative 
of the Person ; as, — 

opem ft t6 posed, I demand aid of you. 

b) Verbs of teaching (doceS and its compounds); as, — 
t6 litter fts doceo, / teach you your letters. 

c) Verbs of inquiring; as, — 

t6 haec rogo, / ask you this ; 

t6 sententiam rogo, I ask you your opinion. 

d) Several Special Verbs ; viz. moneS, admone5, commone5, 
cogo, accusS, arguS, and a few others. These admit only 
a Neuter Pronoun or Adjective as Accusative of the Thing ; 
as,— 

tS haec moneS, I give you this advice; 
mS id acctisas, you bring this accusation against me. 
id cogit n5s n&tura, nature compels us (to) this. 

e) One Verb of concealing, c616 ; as, — 

non tS cSlftvI serm5nem, / have not concealed the conver- 
sation from you. 

2. In the Passive construction the Accusative of the Person be- 
comes the Subject, and the Accusative of the Thing is retained ; as, — 
omnSs artSs 6doctus est, he was taught all accomplishments; 
rogfttus sum sententiam, / was asked my opinion ; 
aliquid admonfimur, we are given some admonition. 

a. Only a few Verbs admit the Passive construction. 

Two Accusatives with Compounds. 

179. i. Transitive compounds of trans may take two 
Accusatives, one dependent upon the Verb, the other 
upon the Preposition ; as, — 

mllitSs flumen traducit, he leads his soldiers across the river. 

2. With other compounds this construction is rare. 

3. In the Passive the Accusative dependent upon the preposition is 
retained; as, — 

mllitSs flumen tr£duc6bantur, the soldiers were led across the river. 
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Synecdochical (or Greek) Accusative. 

180. 1 . The Synecdochical (or Greek) Accusative denotes the part 
to which an action or quality refers ; as, — 

tremit artus, literally, he trembles as to his limbs, i.e. his limbs tremble ; 
ntlda genu, lit. bare as to the knee, i.e. with knee bare ; 
mantis revinctus, lit. tied as to the hands, i.e. with hands tied. 

2. Note that this construction — 

a) Is borrowed from the Greek. 

b) Is chiefly confined to poetry. 

c) Usually refers to a part of the body. 

d) Is used with Adjectives as well as Verbs. 



Accusative of Time and Space. 

181. 1. Duration of Time and Extent of Space are de- 
noted by the Accusative ; as, — 

quadra 1 gintfi annos vixit, he lived forty years ; 

hie locus passus sescentos aberat, this place was six hundred paces 

away. 
arborSs qulnqu&gint& pedSs altae, trees fifty feet high. 
abhinc trfis ann5s, three years ago. 

2. Emphasis is sometimes added by using the Preposition per ; as, 
per duds annos laboravl, I toiled throughout two years. 

Accusative of Limit of Motion. 

182. 1. The Accusative of Limit of Motion is used — 

a ) With names of Towns, Small Islands, and Peninsulas ; as, — 
Romam venl, I came to Rome] 
AthSnas proficlscitur, he sets out for Athens ; 
Delum pervem, I arrived at Delos. 

6) With domum, domSs, rus ; as, — 

domum revertitur, he returns home ; 
rus Ibo, I shall go to the country. 

Note. — When domus means house (i.e. building), it takes a prep- 
osition; as, — 

in domum veterem remigr&re, to move back to an old house. 
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2. Other designations of place than those above mentioned require 
a Preposition to denote Limit of Motion ; as, — 

Ad Italiam venit, he came to Italy. 

a. The Preposition is also required- when the Accusatives 
urbem or oppidum stand in apposition with the name 
of a town ; as, — 

Cirtam in urbem, to the city Cirta ; 
Gren6vam ad oppidum, to the town Geneva. 

b. The name of a town denoting limit of motion may be com- 
bined with the name of a country or other word dependent 
upon a preposition ; as, — 

ThuriSs in Italiam pervSctus, carried to Thurii in Italy ; 
cum AcSn ad exercitum vSnisset, when he had come to 
the army at Ace. 

3. To denote toward, to the vicinity of, in the vicinity of, ad is 
used; as, — 

ad Tarentum vSnl, / came to the vicinity of Tarentum ; 

ad Cannae pfigna facta est, a battle was fought near Cannes. 

4. In poetry the Accusative of any noun denoting a place may be 
used without a preposition to express the limit of motion ; as, — 

Italiam v6nit, he came to Italy. 

5. The goal notion seems to represent the original function of the 
Accusative Case. Traces of this primitive force are recognizable in 
the phrase Tnfitias ire, to deny (lit. to go to a denial), and a few 
other similar expressions. 

Accusative in Exclamations. 

183. The Accusative, generally modified by an Adjec- 
tive, is used in Exclamations ; as, — 

mS miserum ah, wretched me I 

6 fallacem spem, oh, deceptive hope ! 

Accusative as Subject of the Infinitive. 

184. The Subject of the Infinitive is put in the Accusa- 
tive; as, — 

video hominem ablre, / see that the man is going away. 
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Other Uses of the Accusative. 
185. Here belong — 

1 . Some Accusatives which were originally Appositives ; viz. — 
id genus, of that kind; as, homines id genus, men of that 

kind (originally homines, id genus hominum, men, that 

kind of men) ; 
virile secus, muliebre secus, of the male sex, of the female sex; 
meam vicem, tuam vicem, etc., for my part, etc. ; 
bonam partem, in large part ; 
maximam partem, for the most part. 

2. Some phrases of doubtful origin ; as, — 

id temporis, at that time ; quod si, but if; 

id aetatis, at that time ; cfitera, in other respects ; 

dextrum, on the right ; laevum, on the left. 



THE DATIVE. 

186. The Dative case in general expresses relations 
which are designated in English by the prepositions to 
and for. 

Dative of Indirect Object. 

187. The commonest use of the Dative is to denote the 
person to whom something is given, said, or done. Thus : — 

I. With transitive verbs in connection with the Accu- 
sative ; as, — 

hanc pecuniam mini dat, he gives me this money ; 
haec nSbis dixit, he said this to us. 

a. Some verbs which take this construction also admit another, 
particularly the verbs don6 and circumdS. Thus : — 
Either Themistocll munera dSnavit, he presented gifts to 

ThemistocleSy or 
Themistoclem muneribus dSnavit, he presented Themis- 

tocles with gifts ; 
urbl muros circumdat, he builds walls around the city, or 
urbem muris circumdat, he surrounds the city with walls. 

K 
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II. With many intransitive verbs ; as, — 

nulll labSrl cSdit, he yields to no labor; 
tibi suscSnseo, I am angry with you. 

a. Here belong many verbs signifying favor? help, injur 'e, 
please, displease, trust, distrust, command, obey, serve, resist, 
indulge, spare, pardon, envy, threaten, believe, persuade, and 
the like ; as, — 

Caesar popul&ribus favet, Caesar favors (i.e. is favorable 

to) the popular party ; 
amlcls confldd, I trust (to) my friends ; 
mllitibus ignSscit, he pardons (i.e. grants pardon to) the 

troops ; 
Orgetorix HelvStdls persuasit, Orgetorix persuaded (made 

it acceptable to) the Helvetians ; 
bonis nocet qui mails parcit, he injures (does harm to) 

the good, who spares the bad. 

NOTE. — It is to be borne in mind that these verbs do not take the Dative by 
virtue of their apparent English equivalence, but simply because they are intransi- 
tive, and adapted to an indirect object. Some verbs of the same apparent Eng- 
lish equivalence are transitive and govern the Accusative; as, juv6, laedO, 
delectd. Thus: audentSs deus juvat, God helps the bold; neminem 
laesit, he injured no one. 

b. Verbs of this class are used in the passive only imper- 
sonally; as, — 

tibi parcitur, /<?» are spared; 

mihi persuacLStur, I am being persuaded ; 

el invidStur, he is envied. 

III. With many verbs compounded with the preposi- 
tions : ad, ante, com-, 2 in, inter, ob, post, prae, pr5, sub, 
super, and sometimes circum. 

These verbs fall into two main classes, — 

1. Many simple verbs which cannot take a Dative cf the indi- 
rect object become capable of doing so when compounded with a 
preposition; as, — 

afflictls succurrit, he helps the afflicted; 

ezercitui praefuit, he was in command of the army; 

intersum cSnsilils, I share in the deliberation?. 

1 Many such verbs were originally intransitive in English also, and once gov- 
erned the Dative. 2 This was the original form of the preposition cum. 
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2. Many transitive verbs which take only a direct object become 
capable, when compounded, of taking a Dative also as indirect 
object; as, — 

pecuniae pudorem anteponit, he puts honor before money ; 
inicere spem amlcis, to inspire hope in one *s friends ; 
Labignum exercitui praefecit, he put Labienus in charge of the 
army. 

Dative of Reference. 

188. 1. The Dative of Reference denotes the person to 
whom a statement refers, of whom it is true, or to whom it 
is of interest ; as, — 

mini ante ocuISb vers&ris, you hover before my eyes (lit. hover before 

the eyes to me) ; 
ill! sevenths amorem non dSminuit, in his case severity did not 

diminish love (lit. to him severity did not diminish) ; 
intercludere hostibus comme&tum, to cut off the supplies of the 

enemy. 

a. Note the phrase alicui interdicere aquft et igrnl, to interdict one 
from fire and water. 

NOTE. — The Dative of Reference, unlike the Dative of Indirect Object, does 
not modify the verb, but rather the sentence as a whole. It is often used where, 
according to the English idiom, we should expect a Genitive ; so in the first and 
third of the above examples. 

2. Special varieties of the Dative of Reference are — 

a) Dative of the Local Standpoint. This is regularly a 
participle; as, — 

oppidum prixnum Thessaliae venientibus ab Eplro, the 
first town of Thessaly as you come from Epirus (lit. 
to those coming from E.). 

b) Ethical Dative. This name is given to those Dative con- 
structions of the personal pronouns in which the connection 
of the Dative with the rest of the sentence is of the very 
slightest sort ; as, — 

VSl mihi istlus aud&ciam dSfendis? tell me, do you defend 
that man's audacity f 

quid mihi Celsus agit? what is my Celsus doing? 

quid sibi vult? what does he mean? (lit. wish for him- 
self?) 
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c) Dative of Person Judging ; as, — 

erit ille mini semper deus, he will always be a god to mt 

{i.e. in my opinion) ; 
quae ista servitus tarn clarS homing how can that be 

slavery to so illustrious a man (i.e. to his mind) ! 

d) Dative of Separation. Compounds of ab, d@, ex, ad 
which have the general sense of taking away govern a 
Dative of the person, less often of the thing; as, — 
honorem dStraxSrunt homini, they took away the honor 

from the man ; 
Caesar rfigi tetrarchiam firipuit, Caesar took the tetrarchy 

away from the king; 
silicl scintillam excudit, he struck a spark from the flint. 

Dative of Agency. 

189. The Dative is used to denote agency — 
i . Regularly with the Gerundive ; as, — 

haec nSbis agenda sunt, these things must be done by us ; 
mini eundum est, / must go (lit. it must be gone by me). 

a. To avoid ambiguity, ft with the Ablative is sometimes used with the 
Gerundive; as, — 
hostibus & nSbis parcendum est, the enemy must be spared by us. 

2. Much less frequently with the compound tenses of the passive 
voice; as, — 

disputatiS, quae mini nuper habita est, the discussion which was 
recently conducted by me. 

3. Rarely with the uncompounded tenses of the passive ; as, — 
honesta bonis virls quaernntur, noble ends are sought by good men. 

Dative of Possession. 

190. The Dative of Possession occurs with the verb esse 
in expressions of the type : — 

mini est liber, / have a book ; 

mini nomen est Marcus, I have the name Marcus. 

1. But with nomen est the name is more commonly attracted 
into the Dative; as, mini nomen est MarcS. 
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Dative of Purpose. 

191. The Dative of Purpose designates the end toward 
which an action is directed or for which something exists. 
It is used — 

1 . Unaccompanied by another Dative ; as, — 
castrls locum deligere, to choose a place for a camp ; 

legiSnSs praesidiS relinquere, to leave the legions as a guard (lit. 

for a guard) ; 
receptul canere, to sound the signal for a retreat. 

2. Much more frequently in connection with another Dative of 
the person : — 

a) Especially with some form of esse ; as, — 

fSrtunae tuae mini curae sunt, your fortunes are a care 

to me (lit. for a care) ; 
nSbls sunt odi5, they are an object of hatred to us ; 
cui bond? to whom is it of advantage? 

b) With other verbs ; as, — 

h5s tibi muneri misit, he has sent these to you for a pres- 
ent; 

Pausanifts Atticis vgnit auxiliS, Pausanias came to the 
aid of the Athenians (lit. to the Athenians for help). 

3. In connection with the Gerundive ; as, — 

decemviri lfigibus scrlbundls, decemvirs for codifying the laws. 
m.3 gerendS bellS ducem cre&vere, me they have made leader for 
carrying on the war. 
Note. — This construction with the gerundive is not common till Livy. 

Dative with Adjectives. 

192. The use of the Dative with Adjectives corresponds 
very closely to its use with verbs. Thus : — 

1. Corresponding to the Dative of Indirect Object it occurs with 
adjectives signifying : friendly, unfriendly, similar, dissimilar, equal, 
near, related to, etc. ; as, — 

mini inimf cus, hostile to me ; 

sunt proximl Germanis, they are next to the Germans ; 

noxiae poena par est5, let the penalty be equal to the damage. 
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a. For propior and proximus, with the Accusative, see 
§ Hi, 3- 

2. Corresponding to the Dative of Purpose the Dative occurs with 
adjectives signifying : suitable, adapted, fit ; as, — 

castrls idSneus locus, a place fit for a camp; 
apta die's sacrificio, a day suitable for a sacrifice, 
NOTE. — Adjectives of this last class often take the Accusative with ad. 

Dative of Direction. 

193. In the poets the Dative is occasionally used to denote thj 
direction of motion ; as, — 

it clamor cael5, the shout goes heavenward; 

cineris rlvo fiuenti jace, cast the ashes toward the flowing stream. 

1. By an extension of this construction the poets sometimes use 
the Dative to denote the limit of motion ; as, — 
dum Lati5 de5s inferret, while he was bringing his gods to Latium. 



THE GENITIVE. 

194. The Genitive is used with Nouns, Adjectives, and 
Verbs. 

GENITIVE WITH NOUNS. 

195. With Nouns the Genitive is the case which defines the 
meaning of the limited noun more closely. This relation is 
generally indicated in English by the preposition of. There 
are the following varieties of the Genitive with Nouns : — 

Genitive of Origrin, Objective Genitive, 

Genitive of Material, Genitive of the Whole, 

Genitive of Possession, Appositional Genitive, 

Subjective Genitive, Genitive of Quality. 

196. Genitive of Origin ; as, — 

Mftrci flUus, the son of Marcus. 

197. Genitive of Material ; as, — 

talentum aurl, a talent of gold ; 
modius frumentl, a peck of grain* 
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198. Genitive of Possession or Ownership ; as, — 

domus CicerSnis, Cicerd*s house. 

i . Here belongs the Genitive with causa and gratia. The Geni- 
tive always precedes ; as, — 

hominum causa, for the sake of men ; 

meoram amlcSrum gratia, for the sake of my friends. 

2. Instar (lit. image) also takes the Possessive Genitive ; as, — 

equus instar m5ntis, a horse as large as a mountain. 

3. The Possessive Genitive is often used predicatively, especially 
with esse and fieri; as, — 

domus est regis, the house is the king's ; 

stultl est in errore manSre, it is (the part) of a fool to remain in 
error; 

d6 bellS judicium imperatoris est, n6n militum, the decision con- 
cerning war belongs to the general, not to the soldiers. 

199. Subjective Genitive. This denotes the person who makes 
or produces something or who has a feeling; as, — 

dicta Flat5nis, the utterances of Plato ; 
timdres llberorum, the fears of the children. 

200. Objective Genitive. This denotes the object .of an action 
or feeling; as, — 

metus deorum, the fear of the gods ; 

amor libertatis, love of liberty ; 

c5nsu6tud5 bonSrum hominum, intercourse with good men. 

1. This relation is often expressed by means of prepositions ; as, — 
amor ergft parent6s f love toward one^s parents. 

201. Genitive of the Whole. This designates the whole of 
which a part is taken. It is used — 

1 . With Nouns, Pronouns, Comparatives, Superlatives, and Ordinal 
Numerals; as, — 

magna pars hominum, a great part of mankind; 

duo mHia peditum, two thousand foot-soldiers ; 

quia mort&lium,, who of mortals f 

major fratrum, the elder of the brothers ; 

gSns maxima German or um, the largest tribe of the Germans ; 

primus omnium, the first of all. 
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a. Yet instead of the Genitive of the Whole we often find ex or dS with 
the Ablative, regularly so with Cardinal numbers and quldam ; as, — 
ndSlissimus d£ servis, the most trusty of the slaves; 
quldam ex amicls, certain of his friends; 
anus ex mllitibus, one of the soldiers, 

>). In English we often use of where there is no relation of whole to part. 
In such cases the Latin is more exact, and does not use the Genitive ; 
as, — 

quot vOs estis, how many of you are there t 

trecenti conjuravimus, three hundred of us have conspired (i.e. 
we, three hundred in number). 

2. The Genitive of the Whole is used also with the Nomi- 
native or Accusative Singular Neuter of Pronouns, or of Adjectives 
used substantively ; also with the Adverbs parum, satis, and partim 
when used substantively ; as, — 

quid c5nsill, what purpose t 

tantum cibl, so much food; 

plus auctSritatis, more authority; 

minus labdris, less labor ; 

satis pecuniae, enough money ; 

parum industriae, too little industry. 

a. An Adjective of the second declension used substantively may be em- 
ployed as a Genitive of the Whole ; as, ni hil boni, nothing good. 

b. But Adjectives of the third declension agree directly with the noun they 
limit ; as, nihil dulcius, nothing sweeter. 

3. Occasionally we find the Genitive of the Whole dependent upon 
Adverbs of place ; as, — 

ubi terrarum? ubi gentium? where in the world? 

a. By an extension of this usage the Genitive sometimes occurs in depend- 
ence upon pridie and postrIdie>but only in the phrases pridie" 
3jus diel, on the day before that; postridie 3 jus diel, on the day 
after that. 

202. Appositional Genitive. The Genitive sometimes has the 
force of an appositive ; as, — 

nSmen r6gis, the name of king; 
poena mortis, the penalty of death ; 
ars scrlbendi, the art of writing. 

203. Gtenitive of Quality. The Genitive modified by an Adjec- 
tive is used to denote quality. This construction presents several 
varieties. Thus it is used — 
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1 . To denote some internal or permanent characteristic of a person 
or thing ; as, — 

vir mftgnae virtutis, a man of great virtue ; 
ratddnes ejus modi, considerations of that sort. 

a. Only a limited number of Adjectives occur in this construction, chiefly 
m&gnus, m&ximus, summus, tantus, along with ejus. 

2. To denote measure {breadth, length, etc.) ; as, — 

fossa qulndecim pedum, a trench fifteen feet wide (or deep) ; 
ezsilium decern anndrum, an exile of ten years. 

3. By omission of pretl (price), or some kindred word, tantl, 
quantl, parvl, mftgnl, mindris are used predicatively to denote 
indefinite value; as, — 

nulla studia tantl sunt, no studies are of so much value ; 

mftgnl opera 8jus ezlstimftta est, his assistance was highly esteemed. 

a. Pltlris (not strictly an adjective) follows the same analogy. 

4. By an extension of the notion of value, quantl, tantl, pluris, 
and minSris are also used with verbs of buying and selling, to denote 
indefinite price ; as, — 

quantl aedes fimistl, at how high a price did you purchase the house f 

5. Any of the above varieties of the Genitive of Quality may be 
used predicatively ; as, — 

tantae molls erat R5mftnam condere gentem, of so great difficulty 
was it to found the Roman race. 

GENITIVE WITH ADJECTIVES. 

204. The Genitive is used with many Adjectives to limit 
the extent of their application. Thus : — 

1. With Adjectives signifying desire, knowledge, familiarity, 
memory, participation, power, fulness, and their opposites ; as, — 
studldsus discendi, desirous of learning; 
perltus belli, skilled in war; 
Insu8tus labdrls, unused to toil; 

Immemor mandfttf tul, unmindful of your commission; 
pl8na periculdrum est vita, life is full of dangers, 
a. Some participles used adjectively also take the Genitive ; as, — 

dlligrSns vSrit&tis, fond of truth; 

»m&ns patriae, devoted to one's country, 
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2. Sometimes with propriua and communis ; as, — 

virf propria eat fortitudo, bravery is characteristic of a man. 
memoria est communis omnium artium, memory is common to all 

professions. 

a. propriua and communis are also construed with the Dative. 

3. With similis the Genitive is the commoner construction in 
Cicero, when the reference is to living objects; as, — 

f Ilius patris simillimus est, the son is exactly like his father. 
mel similis, like me ; vestrl similis, like you. 

When the reference is to things, both Genitive and Dative occur ; as, — 
mors somn5 (or somni) similis est, death is like sleep. 

4. In the poets and later prose writers the use of the Genitive with Adjectives 
is extended far beyond earlier limits ; as, atrOx animl, jfsrce of temper; incertus 
cdnsilii, undecided in purpose. 

GENITIVE WITH VERBS. 

205. The Genitive is used with the following classes 
of Verbs : — 

Meminl, Reminiscor, Oblivlscor. 

206. 1. When referring to' Persons — 

a. meminl takes the Genitive in the significations / bear in 
mind (memor sum), am mindful of or make mention of; 
but the Accusative in the signification, I recall; as, — 
vivorum meminl, I am mindful of the living; 
Achill8s cujus suprS meminimus, Achilles^ of whom we 

made mention above ; 
Bull am meminl, I recall Sulla. 

b. oblivlscor always takes the Genitive ; as, — 

Bpicurl n6n licet obllvlscl, we mustn't forget Epicurus. 

2. When referring to Things, meminl, reminiscor, obli- 
viacor take sometimes the Genitive, sometimes the Accusative, appar- 
ently without difference of meaning ; as, — 

animus praeteritorum meminit, the mind remembers the past ; 

meministlne nSmina, do you remember the names f 

reminlscere veteris incommodl, remember the former disaster; 

reminisce* ns acerbitatem, remembering the severity. 
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' a. But neuter pronouns, and adjectives used substantively, regularly stand 

in the Accusative ; as, — 
haec memini, / remember this ; 
multa reminiscor, / remember many things, 

3. The phrase milii (tibi, etc.) in mentem venit, following the analogy of 
memini, takes the Genitive ; as, — 

clvium mini in mentem venit, I remember the citizens. 

Admoneo, Commoneo, Commonefacio. 

207. These verbs, in addition to an Accusative of the 
person, occasionally take a Genitive of the thing ; as, — 
t£ admoneo amlcitiae nostrae, I remind you of our friendship. 

a. But more frequently (in Cicero almost invariably) these verbs take de" 
with the Ablative ; as, — 

de pectlnia mS admonSs, you remind me of the money. 

b. A neuter pronoun or adjective used substantively regularly stands in 
the Accusative ; as, — 

tS hOc admoneo 1 , 1 give you this warning. 



Verba of Judicial Action. 

208. 1. Verbs of Accusing, Convicting, ^Acquitting take 
the Genitive of the charge ; as, — 

mS furtl accusat, he accuses me of theft ; 

Verrem avaritiae coarguit, he convicts Verres of avarice; 

ImpietaUs absoliitus est, he was acquitted of blasphemy. 

2. Verbs of Condemning take — 

a . The Genitive of the charge ; as, — 

pecuniae publicae damnatus, condemned (on the charge) 

of embezzlement (lit. public money) ; 
capitis damnatus, condemned on a capital charge (lit. on a 

charge involving his head). 

b. The Ablative of the penalty ; as, — 

capite damnatus est, he was condemned to death ; 

mllle nummls damnatus est, he was condemned (to pay) 

a thousand sesterces (lit. by a thousand sesterces, Abl. of 

Means). 
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3. Note the phrases : — 
vOtl damn&tus, vdti reus, having attained one's prayer (lit. condemned on the 

score of one's vow) ; 
d£ vi, {accused, convicted, etc.) of assault ; 
inter sic&rios, {accused, convicted, etc.) of murder. 

Genitive with Impersonal Verbs. 

209. I. The Impersonate pudet, paenitet, miseret, taedet, 
piget take the Accusative of the person affected, along 
with the Genitive of the person or thing toward whom the 
feeling is directed ; as, — 

pudet me" tul, I am ashamed of you (lit. it shames me of you) ; 
paenitet me" hujus factl, I repent of this act; 
earn taedet vftae, he is weary of life; 
pauperum tS miseret, you pity the poor. 

a. Instead of the Genitive of the thing we often find an Infinitive or Neuter 
Pronoun used as subject of the verb. Thus : — 
m6 paenitet hOc fScisse, / repent of having done this; 
me* n5c pudet, / am ashamed of this. 

2. Misereor and miser6sc6 also govern the Genitive ; as, — 
misere'mini socidrum, pity the allies. 

Interest, Refert. 

210. With interest, it concerns, three points enter into 
consideration; viz. — 

a) the person concerned ; 

b) the thing about which he is concerned ; 

c) the extent of his concern. 

211. 1. The person concerned is regularly denoted by 
the Genitive ; as, — 

patris interest, it concerns the father. 

a. But instead of the Genitive of the personal pronouns, mel, 
tul, etc. y the Latin uses the Ablative Singular Feminine of 
the Possessive, vis. : meft, tuft, etc. ; as, — 
meft interest, it concerns me. 
Note. —But the Latin says omnium nostrum interest! it concerns us all. 
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2. The thing about which a person is concerned is 
denoted — 

a ) by a Neuter Pronoun as subject ; as, — 

h6c rel publicae interest, this concerns the state, 

0) by an Infinitive; as, — 

omnium interest valere, it concerns all to keep well 

c) by an Indirect Question ; as, — 

meft interest quando venifts, / am concerned as to when 
you are coming. 

3. The degree of concern is denoted — 

a ) by the Genitive (of Quality) : magni, parvl, etc ; as, — 
meft mftgnl interest, it concerns me greatly. 

b) by the Adverbs, magnopere, magis, majrimfi, etc. ; as, — 
clvium minime* interest, it concerns the citizens very little. 

c) by the Neuters, multum, plus, minus, etc. ; as, — 
multum vestrft interest, it concerns you much. 

4. R6fert follows interest in its construction, except that it rarely 
takes the Genitive of the person. Thus : — 

meft rgfert, it concerns me ; 
but rarely illlus rfifert, it concerns him. 

Genitive with Other Verbs. 

212. i. Verbs of Plenty and Want sometimes govern 
the Genitive ; as, — 

pecuniae indig8s, you need money. 

a These verbs more commonly take the Ablative (§ 214, 1) ; 
indiged is the only verb which has a preference for the 
Genitive. 

2. Potior though usually followed by the Ablative, sometimes 
takes the Genitive, almost always so in Sallust ; and regularly in the 
phrase : potM rerum, to get control of affairs. 

3. In poetry some verbs take the Genitive in imitation of the Greek ; as, — 

d6eine querell&rum, cease your complaints ; 
operum solfltl, freed from their tasks. 
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THE ABLATIVE. 

213. The Latin Ablative unites in itself three cases which 
were originally distinct both in form and in meaning; vie. — 

The Ablative or from-case. 
The Instrumental or with-case. 
The Locative or where-case. 

The uses of the Latin Ablative accordingly fall into 
Genuine Ablative uses, Instrumental uses, and Locative 
uses. 

GENUINE ABLATIVE USES. 
Ablative of Separation. 

214. The Ablative of Separation is construed sometimes 
with, sometimes without, a preposition. 

i. The following words regularly take the Ablative without a 
preposition : — 

a) The Verbs of freeing: liberd, solvo, levo ; 

b) The Verbs of depriving: prlv6, spoli5, exu5, frauds, 
nud5; 

c) The Verbs of lacking: ege5, cared, vaco ; 

d) The corresponding Adjectives, liber, in&nis, vacuus, 
nudus, and some others of similar meaning. 

Thus : — 
cilrls ITbei&tuB, freed from cares ; 
Caesar hostes armis exuit, Caesar stripped the enemy of 

their arms ; 
caret sSnsd communl, he lacks common sense ; 
auxilid eget, he needs help ; 
bonSrum vita vacua est metu, the life of the good is free 

from fear. 

Note i. — Yet Adjectives and libero* may take the preposition ab, — regu- 
larly so with tbe Ablative of persons ; as, — 

urbem & tyrannO llber&runt, they freed the city from the tyrant 
Note 2. — IndigreO usually takes the Genitive. See § 21a, 1, a. 
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2. Of Verbs signifying to keep from, to remove, to withdraw, some 
take the preposition, others omit it. The same Verb often admits both 
constructions. Examples : — 

abstinere cibo, to abstain from food ; 

hostes flnibus prohibuerunt, they kept the enemy from their borders ; 

praed6n6s ab Insula prohibuit, he kept the pirates from the island. 

3. Other Verbs of separation usually take the Ablative with a Prep- 
osition, particularly compounds of dis- and s6- ; as, — 

dissentid a tS, / dissent from you ; 

secernantur a n5bls, let them be separated from us. 

Ablative of Souroe. 

215. The Ablative of Source is used with the participles 
nfttus and ortus (in poetry also with editus, satus, and some 
others), to designate parentage or station ; as, — 

Jove nfttus, son of Jupiter ; 

summS loco natua, high-born (lit. born from a very high place) ; 

n5bill genere ortus, born of a noble family. 

1 . Pronouns regularly (nouns rarely) take ex ; as, — 

ex me" natua, sprung from me. 

2. To denote remoter descent, ortus ab, or oriundus (with or 
without ab), is used ; as, — 

ab TJlixe oriundus, descended from Ulysses. 

Ablative of Agent. 

216. The Ablative accompanied by a (ab) is used with 
passive verbs to denote the personal agent ; as, — 

ft Caesare accusatus est, he was arraigned by Caesar. 

1 . Collective nouns referring to persons, and abstract nouns when 
personified, may be construed as the personal agent. Thus : — 
hostes ft f Srtuna deseribantur, the enemy were deserted by Fortune ; 
ft multitudine hostium mdntea tenSbantur, the mountains were held 

by a multitude of the enemy. 

2. Names of animals sometimes admit the same construction. Thus : — 

ft canibus lanifttus est, he was torn to pieces by dogs. 
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i 
Ablative of Comparison. 

217. i. The Ablative is often used with Comparatives 
in the sense of than; as, — 

melle dulcior, sweeter than honey ; 

patria mini vita carior est, my country is dearer to me than life. 

2. This construction, as a rule, occurs only as a substitute for quam 
(than) with the Nominative or Accusative. In other cases quam must 
be used ; as, — 

tui studidsior sum quam illius, / am fonder of you than of him. 
Studidsior illo would have meant, I am fonder of you than he is. 

3. Plus, minus, amplius, longius are often employed as the equiv- 
alents of plus quam, minus quam, etc. Thus : — 

amplius vlgintl urbes incenduntur, more than twenty cities are 

fired; 
minus qulnque mllia processit, he advanced less than five miles. 

4. Note the use of opIniSne with Comparatives ; as, — 

opinione celerius venit, he comes more quickly than expected (lit. than opinion). 



INSTRUMENTAL USES OF THE ABLATIVE. 
Ablative of Means. 

218. The Ablative is used to denote means or instru- 
ment; as, — 

Alexander sagittft vulneratus est, Alexander was wounded by an 
arrow. 

There are the following special varieties of this Ablative : — 

1 . Utor, fruor, fungor, potior, vescor, and their compounds take 
the Ablative ; as, — 
divitils iititur, he uses his wealth (lit. he benefits himself by his 

wealth) ; 
vita fruitur, he enjoys life (lit. he enjoys himself by life) ; 
munere fungor, I perform my duty (lit. I busy myself with duty) ; 
carne vescuntur, they eat flesh (lit. feed themselves by means of) ; 
urbe potltus est, he got possession of the city (lit. made himself power- 
ful by the city). 

a. Potior sometimes governs the Genitive. See § 212, 2. 
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2. With opus est (rarely usus est), there is need; as, — 

duce nobis opus est, we need a leader. 

a. A Neuter Pronoun or Adjective often stands as subject with 
opus as predicate. Thus : — 

h6c mini opus est, this is necessary for me. 

b. An ordinary substantive rarely stands as subject. Thus duat 
n6bis opus est is a rare form of expression. 

c. Note the occasional use of a perfect passive participle with opus 
est; as, — 

opus est proper&tS, there is need of haste. 

3. With nftor, innixus, and frfitus ; as, — 

nltitur hastS, he rests on a spear (lit. supports himself by a spear) ; 
frStus virtute, relying on virtue (lit. supported by virtue). 

4. With contineri, cdnsistere, constare, consist of; as, — 
nervls et ossibus continentur, they consist of sinews and bones (lit. 

they are held together by sinews and bones) ; 
mortal! cdnsistit corpore mundus, the world consists of mortal sub- 
stance (lit. holds together by means of etc.). 

5. With miscere and mutare ; as, — 

mella vino miscere, to mix honey with wine ; 

pftcem bell5 mfitant, they change peace for war (lit. with war). 

6. In expressions of the type : — 

quid hoc nomine facias, what can you do with this man f 
quid meS Tulliolft fiet, what will become of my dear Tullia f (lit. what 
will be done with herf) 

7. In the following special phrases at variance with the ordinary 
English idiom : — 

proelio contendere, vincere, to contend, conquer in battle; 
proeliS lacessere, to provoke to battle ; 
assufitus (assuei actus) labore, accustomed to toil; 
curru vehl, to ride in a chariot ; 
pedibus ire, to go on foot ; 
tlbiis (fidibus) canere, to play the flute (lyre) ; 
pilS lftdere, to play ball ; 
oastris b3 ten8re, to keep in camp ; 
and some others. 

L 
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8. With Verbs of filling and Adjectives of plenty ; as, — 
fossas virgultis compter unt, they filled the trenches with brush. 

a. But plenus more commonly takes tiie Genitive. See § 204, 1. 

9. Under i Means ' belongs also the Ablative of the way by 
which; as, — 

vinum Tiber! devectum, wine brought down (by) the Tiber. 

10. The means may be a person as well as a thing. Thus : — 

multibus a lacu Lemarmo ad montem Juram murum perdtlcit, with 
(*>. by means of) his troops he runs a wall from Lake Geneva to Aft. Jura. 

Ablative of Cause. 

219. The Ablative is used to denote cause ; as, — 
multa glSriae cupiditate f 8cit, he did many things on account of his, 

love of glory. 

1 . So especially with verbs denoting mental states ; as, delector, 
gaudeo, laetor, glorior, fido, confido. Also with contentus; 
as,— 

fortuna amici gaude5, / rejoice at the fortune of my friend (i.e. on 

account of if) ; 
victoria sua gloriantur, they exult over their victory ; 
natura loci confidSbant, they trusted in the character of their 

country (lit. were confident on account of the character). 

a. fidS and confidd" always take the Dative of the person (§ 187, II. a); 
sometimes the Dative of the thing. 

2. As Ablatives of Cause are to be reckoned also such Ablatives 
as jussu, by order of injussu, rogatu, etc. 

Ablative of Manner. 

220. The Ablative with cum is used to denote man- 
ner ; as, — 

cum gravitate loquitur, he speaks with dignity. 

1 . The preposition may be omitted when the Ablative is modified 
by an adjective ; as, — 

magna gravitate loquitur, he speaks with great dignity. 

1. The preposition is regularly omitted in the expressions jure, 
injuria, joco, vi, fraude, voluiitate, furt5, silentid. 
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3. A special variety of the Ablative of Manner denotes that in ac- 
cordance with which or in pursuance of which anything is or is done. 
It is generally used without a preposition. Thus : — 

mea sententiS, according to my opinion ; 

aula mdribus, in accordance with their custom ; 

suS sponte, voluntarily, of their own accord; 

e5 condicione, on these terms. 

Ablative of Attendant Circumstance. 

221. The Ablative is often used to denote an attendant 
circumstance of an action or an event ; as, — 

bonis auspicils, under good auspices ; 

nulla est alterc&tid cl5m6ribus umquam habita m&jdribus, no 

debate was ever held under circumstances of greater applause; 
exstinguitur ingenti luctu prdvinciae, he dies under circumstances 

of great grief on the part of the province ; 
long6 intervallo sequitur, he follows at a great distance. 

Ablative of Accompaniment. 

222. The Ablative with cum is used to denote accompa- 
niment ; as, ; — 

cum comitibus prof ectus est, he set out with his attendants ; 
cum febri rediit, he returned with a fever. 

1. In military expressions the Ablative may stand without cum 
when modified by any adjective except a numeral ; as, — 
omnibus copils, ingenti exercitii, magna manu ; but always cum 
ezercitu, cum du&bus legionibus. 

Ablative of Degree of Difference. 

223. The Ablative is used with comparatives and words 
involving comparison (as post, ante, Infra, suprft ; superfire, 
surpass) to denote the degree of difference ; as, — 

dimidio minor, smaller by a half; 
tribus pedibus altior, three feet higher ; 
paulo post, a little afterwards ; 

qu6 plura habSmus, e6 cupimus ampliora, the more we have, the 
more we want. 
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Ablative of Quality. 

224. The Ablative, modified by an adjective, is used to 
denote quality ; as, — 

puella eximia forma, a girl of exceptional beauty ; 
vir singularl industrial a man of singular industry. 

1 . The Ablative of Quality may also be used predicatively ; as, — 

est mftgna prudentia, he is (a man) of great wisdom ; 
bonS anim6 sunt, they are of good courage. 

2. In place of the Adjective we sometimes find a limiting Genitive ; as, — 
sunt specie* et COlOre tauri, they are of the appearance and color of a bull. 

3. In all numerical designations of weight, value, dimension, etc., the Genitive 
of Quality takes the place of the Ablative of Quality. See § 203. 2. 

Ablative of Price. 

225. With verbs of buying and selling, price is desig- 
nated by the Ablative ; as, — 

servum qulnque minis emit, he bought the slave for five minae. 

1 . The Ablatives magn5, piarimS, parv5, minimo (by omission 
of preti6) are used to denote indefinite price ; as, — 

aedea magn6 vendidit, he sold the house for a high price. 

2. For the Genitive of Indefinite Price, see § 203, 4. 

Ablative of Specification. 

226. The Ablative of Specification is used to denote 
that in respect to which something is or is done ; as, — 

HelvStil omnibus Gallis virtute praestabant, the Helvetians sur- 
passed all the Gauls in valor ; 
pede claudus, lame in his foot. 

1 . Note the phrases : — 

major nfitu, older (lit. greater as to age) ; 
minor natu, younger. 

2. Here belongs the use of the Ablative with dlgnus and 
indignus ; as, — 

digni hondre, worthy of honor ; 
fide" indigni, unworthy of confidence. 
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Ablative Absolute. 

227. The Ablative Absolute is grammatically inde- 
pendent of the rest of the sentence. In its commonest 
form it consists of a noun or pronoun limited, by a 
participle; as, — 

urbe capta, Aenfias fiigit, when the city had been captured, Aeneas 
fled (lit. the city having been captured). 

1. Instead of a participle we often find an adjective or noun ; as, — 
viv6 Caesare rSs piiblica salva erat, while Caesar was alive the 

state was safe (lit. Caesar being alive) ; 
TarquiniS rege, Pythagoras in Italian* v6nit, in the reign of Tar- 

quin Pythagoras came into Italy (lit. Tarquin being king). 
Cn. Pomp6j6, M. Crassd cdnsulibus, in the consulship of Gnaeus 

Pompey and Marcus Crassus. 

2. The Ablative Absolute is generally used in Latin where in 
English we employ subordinate clauses. Thus the Ablative Absolute 
may correspond to a clause denoting — 

a) Time, as in the foregoing examples. 

b) Condition; as, — 

omnes virtfltes jacent, voluptate dominante, all virtues 
lie prostrate, if pleasure is master. 

c) Opposition; as,— 

perditls omnibus rebus, virtus s6 sustentare potest, 
though everything else is lost, yet Virtue can maintain 
herself. 

d) Cause; as, — 

null5 adversante regnum obtinuit, since no one opposed 
him, he secured the throne. 

e) Attendant circumstance ; as, — 

passls palmls pacem petlvgrunt, with hands outstretched 
they sued for peace. 

3. An Infinitive or clause sometimes occurs in the Ablative Abso- 
lute construction in Livy and later writers ; as, — 

audlto eum fugisse, when it was heard tliat lie had fled. 

4. A noun or pronoun stands in the Ablative Absolute construction 
only when it denotes a different person or thing from any in the clause 
in which it stands. Exceptions to this principle are extremely rare. 
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LOCATIVE USES OF THE ABLATIVE. 

Ablative of Place. 

A. Place where. 

228. The place where is regularly denoted by the Ab- 
lative with a preposition ; as, — 

in urbe habitat, he dwells in the city. 

1. But certain words stand in the Ablative without a prepo- 
sition ; viz. — 

a) Names of towns, — except Singulars of the First and 
Second Declensions; as, — 

Carthagine, at Carthage; 
Athenls, at Athens ; 
V6iis, at Veii. 

b) The general words loc6, locls, parte, also many words modi- 
fied by totua or even by other Adjectives ; as, — 

hoc locS, at this place; 

totis castrfo, in the whole camp. 

c) The special words : forla, out of doors; rQri, in the country; 
terra marlque, on land and sea. 

d) The poets freely omit the preposition with any word denot- 
ing place ; as, — 

stant lltore puppes, the ships rest on the beach. 

B. Place from which. 1 

229. Place from which is regularly denoted by the 
Ablative with a preposition; as, — 

ab Italia profectus est, he set out from Italy; 
ex urbe rediit, he returned from the city. 

. 1. But certain words stand in the Ablative without a prepo- 
sition ; viz. — 

a) Names of towns and small islands ; as, — 
R5ma profectus est, he set out from Rome ; 
Rhodo revertit, he returned from Rhodes. 



1 Place from which, though strictly a Genuine Ablative use, is treated here for 
sake of convenience. 
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b) dom5, from home ; rfire, from the country, 

c) Freely in poetry ; as, — 

Italia dScessit, he withdrew from Italy, 

2. With names of towns, ab is used to mean from the vicinity of 
or to denote the point whence distance is measured; as, — 

a Gergovia discessit, he withdrew from the vicinity of Gergovia, 
a Roma X mllia aberat, he was ten miles distant from Rome, 

Urbe and oppidd, when standing in apposition with a town name, 
are accompanied by a preposition ; as, — 

Curibus ex oppido Sabinorum, from Cures, a town oftheSabines. 

Ablative of Time. 

A. Time at which. 

230. The Ablative is used to denote the time at 
ivhich; as, — 

quartft h5ra mortuua est, he died at the fourth hour; 
anno septuagesimd consul creatus, elected consul in his seventieth 
year. 

i. Any word denoting a period of time may. stand in this con- 
struction, particularly annus, v5r, aeatas, hiems, dies, nox, h5ra, 
comitia (Election Day), ludi (the Games), etc. 

2. Words not denoting time require the preposition in, unless 
accompanied by a modifier. Thus : — 

in pace, in peace; in bello, in war; 

but secundo bello PunicS, in the second Punic War. 

3. Expressions like in eo tempore, in summa senectiite take 
the preposition because they denote situation rather than time, 

B. Time within which. 

231. Time within which is denoted by the Ablative 
either with or without a preposition ; as, — 

Stella Saturn! triginta annls cursum conficit, the planet Saturn 

completes its orbit within thirty years ; 
ter in anno, thrice in the course of the year. 

1. Occasionally the Ablative denotes duration of time; as, — 
biennis prSsperas res habuit, for two years he had a prosperous administration. 
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THE LOCATIVE. 

232. The Locative case occurs only in the following 
words : — 

1 . Regularly in the Singular of names of towns and small islands 
of the first and second declensions, to denote the place in which ; as, — 

Romae, at Rome ; CorinthI, at Corinth ; 

Rhodi, at Rhodes. 

2. In the following special forms : — 

doml, at home; huml, on the ground', 

belli, in war ; mllitiae, in war ; 

vesperl, at evening; herl, yesterday. 

3. Note the phrase pendfire animl, lit. to be in suspense in 
one^s mind. 

4. Consonant Stems occasionally form a Locative in -I ; as, — 
Lacedaemoni, at Sparta ; Carthagini, at Carthage ; 

Tiburi, at Tibur. 



Chapter III. — Syntax of Adjectives. 

233. 1. The word with which an Adjective agrees is 
called its Subject. 

2. Attributive and Predicate Adjectives. An Attribu- 
tive Adjective is one that limits its subject directly ; as; — 

vir sapiens, a wise man ; 
A Predicate Adjective is one that limits its subject through 
the medium of a verb (usually esse) ; as, — 

vir est sapiens, the man is wise ; 

vir vidgbatur sapiens, the man seemed wise ; 

vir jiidicatus est sapiens, the man was judged wise. 

3. Participles and Adjective Pronouns have the construction of 
Adjectives. 
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AGREEMENT OF ADJECTIVES. 

234. Agreement with One Noun. When an Adjective 
limits one noun it agrees with it in Gender, Number, 
and Case. 

1 . Two Adjectives in the Singular may limit a noun in the Plural ; 
as, prima et Vlcesima legidnes, the first and twentieth legions. 

2. A Predicate Adjective may stand in the Neuter when its Subject 
is Masculine or Feminine and denotes a thing ; as, — 

mors est miserum, death is a wretched thing. 

235. Agreement with Two or More Nouns. 

A. AGREEMENT AS TO NUMBER. 

i. When the Adjective is Attributive, it regularly agrees 
in number with the nearest noun ; as, — 

pater tuus et mater, your father and mother ; 

eadem alacrit&s et stadium, the same eagerness and zeal. 

2. When the Adjective is Predicative, it is regularly 
Plural ; as, — 

pax et concordia sunt pulchrae, peace and concord are glorious. 

B. AGREEMENT AS TO GENDER. 

1. When the Adjective is Attributive, it regularly agrees 
in gender with the nearest noun ; as, — 

re's operae multae ac labdris, a matter of much effort and labor. 

2. When the Adjective is Predicative — 

a) If the nouns are of the same gender, the Adjective agrees 
with them in gender ; as, — 

pater et fHius captl sunt, father and son were captured. 
Yet with feminine abstract nouns, the Adjective is more 
frequently Neuter ; as, — 

stultitia et timiditas fugienda sunt, folly and cowardice 
must be shunned. 
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b) If the nouns are of different gender ; then, — 

a) In case they denote persons, the Adjective is Mascu- 
line; as, — 

pater et miter mortul sunt, the father and mother have 
died. 

P) In case they denote things, the Adjective is Neu- 
ter; as, — 

hondrSs et victdriae fSrtuita sunt, honors and victories 
are accidental. 

y) In case they include both persons and things, the 
Adjective is, — 

aa) Sometimes Masculine ; as, — 
domus, uxor, liberi invent! sunt, home, wife, and children 
are secured. 

PP) Sometimes Neuter ; as, — 
parentis, llberos, fratrgs vilia habere, to hold parents, 
children, brothers, cheap. 

yy) Sometimes it agrees with the nearest noun ; as, — 
popull prdvinciaeque llberatae sunt, nations and prov- 
inces were liberated. 

c) Construction according to Sense. Sometimes an Ad- 
jective does not agree with a noun according to strict gram- 
matical form, but according to sense ; as, — 

pars bestils abject! sunt, part (of the men) were thrown 
to beasts. 



ADJECTIVEp USED SUBSTANTIVELY. 

236. i. Plural Adjectives used Substantively. 
Adjectives are quite freely used as Substantives in the 
Plural. The Masculine denotes persons; the Neuter 
denotes things ; as, — 

docti, scholars ; parva, small things ; 

mall, the wicked; magna, great things ; 

Graecl, the Greeks ; utilia, useful things ; 

nostri, our men. 
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2. Neuter Plural Adjectives thus used are confined mainly to the 
Nominative and Accusative cases. Such forms as magnCrum, om- 
nium ; magnis, omnibus, would ordinarily lead to ambiguity ; yet 
where there is no ambiguity, they sometimes occur ; as, — 

parva compCnere magnis, to compare small things with great. 
Otherwise the Latin says : magnarum r6rum, magnls r6bus, etc. 

237. Singular Adjectives used Substantively. Ad- 
jectives are less freely used as Substantives in the Sin- 
gular than in the Plural. 

1 . Masculine Adjectives occur only occasionally in this use ; as, — 
probus invidet nSminl, the honest man envies nobody. 

a: Usually vir, homC, or some similar word is employed ; as, — 
homo doctus, a scholar ; 
vir Romanus, a Roman. 

b. But when limited by a pronoun any adjective may be so 
used; as, — 

hie doctus, this scholar; 

doctus quldam, a certain scholar. 

2. Neuters are likewise infrequent ; as, — 

v6rum, truth ; 
justum, justice ; 
honestum, virtue. 

a. This substantive use of Neuter Singulars is commonest in the con- 
struction of the Genitive of the Whole, and after Prepositions ; as, — 
aliquid veri, something true; 
nihil novl, nothing new ; 
in mediS, in the midst. 

238. From Adjectives which, like the above, occasionally admit the 
substantive use, must be carefully distinguished certain others which 
have become nouns ; as, — 

adversarius, opponent ; hlberna, winter quarters ; 

aequalis, contemporary ; proplnquus, relative ; 

amicus, friend; sooius, partner; 

cdgnatus, kinsman ; sodalis, comrade; 

vlclnus, neighbor ; etc. 
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ADJECTIVES WITH THE FORCE OF ADVERBS. 

239. The Latin often uses an Adjective where the Eng- 
lish idiom employs an Adverb or an adverbial phrase; as, — 

senatus frequgns convgnit, the senate assembled in great numbers ; 
fuit assiduus mgcum, he was constantly with me. 



COMPARATIVES AND SUPERLATIVES. 

240. 1. The Comparative often corresponds to the English Positive 
with < rather] i somewhat] 'too 9 ; as, — 

senectQs est loquacior, old age is rather talkative. 

2. So the Superlative often corresponds to the Positive with 
'very* 1 ; as, — 

vir fortissimus, a very brave man. 

3. Strengthening Words. Vel and quam are often used with 
the Superlative as strengthening particles, vel with the force of ' very] 
and quam with the force of ' as possible ' ; as, — 

vel maximus, the very greatest ; 

quam maximae cdpiae, as great forces as possible. 

4. Phrases of the type ' more rich than brave ' regularly take the Comparative 
in both members ; as, — 

exercitus erat ditior quam fortior, the army was more rich than brave. 

OTHER PECULIARITIES. 

241. 1 . Certain Adjectives may be used to denote a part of an object ', 
chiefly primus, extremus, summus, inedius, Infimu's, Imus ; as, — 

summus mdns, the top of the mountain ; 
extrgma hieme, in the last part of the winter. 

2. Prior, primus, filtimus, and postrgmus are frequently equiva- 
lent to a relative clause ; as, — 

primus earn vldl, / was the first who saw her ; 
ultimus dScessit, he was the last who withdrew. 

3. When multus and another adjective both limit the same noun, 
et is generally used ; as, — 

multae et mftgnae cogitatiSngs, many {and) great thoughts. 
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Chapter IV. — Syntax of Pronouns. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

242. 1. The Personal Pronouns as subjects of verbs 
are, as a rule, not expressed except for the purpose of 
emphasis, contrast, or clearness. Thus ordinarily : — 

vided, / see; amat, he loves. 

But ego t6 video, et tfi me" vid6s, / see you, and you see me 

2. The Genitives mel, tut, nostrl, vestrl are used only as Objective 
Genitives ; nostrum and vestrum as Genitives of the Whole. Thus : — 

memor tul, mindful of you ; 
deslderium vestrl, longing for you ; 
n6mo vestrum, no one of you. 

a. ' But nostrum and vestrum are regularly used in place of the Pos- 
sessive in the phrases omnium nostrum, omnium vestrum. 

3. The First Plural is often used for the First Singular of Pronouns 
and Verbs. Compare the Eng. editorial * we.' 

4. When two Verbs govern the same object, the Latin does not 
use a pronoun with the second, as is the rule in English. Thus : — 

virtus amlcitias conciliat et cCnservat, virtue establishes friend- 
ships and maintains them (not eas cCnservat) . 

POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

243. 1. The Possessive Pronouns, as a rule, are not 
employed except for the purpose of clearness. Thus : — 

patrem amo, / love my father , 

dg filil morte Mh£a,you wept for the death of your son. 
But — 

de* morte fllii mel Mb$&,you wept for the death of my soti. 

a. When expressed merely for the sake of clearness, the pos- 
sessive usually stands after its noun ; but in order to indi- 
cate emphasis or contrast, it precedes ; as, — 
suft manu Hber6s occldit, with his own hand he slew his 

children ; 
meft quidem sententia, in my opinion at least. 
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2. Sometimes the Possessive Pronouns are used with the force of 
an Objective Genitive ; as, — 

metus vester, fear of you ; 
dgslderium tuum, longing for you. 

3. For special emphasis, the Latin employs ipslus or ipsdrum, in 
apposition with the Genitive idea implied in the Possessive; as, — 

mea ipslus opera, by my own help ; 
nostra ipsdrum opera, by our own help] 
a. So sometimes other Genitives ; as, — 

meS. Urdus opera, by the assistance of me alone'. 

REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS. 

244. 1. The Reflexive Pronoun se and the Possessive 
Reflexive suus have a double use : — 

1. They may refer to the subject of the clause (either principal or 
subordinate) in which they stand, — i Direct Reflexives ' ; as, — 

s6 amant, they love themselves ; 

suos amlcos adjuvat, he helps his own friends ; 

eum dravl, ut s6 servaret, / besought him to save himself. 

II. They may stand in a subordinate clause and refer to the sub- 
ject of the principal clause, — < Indirect Reflexives ' ; as, — - 
m6 oravit ut sS dSf enderem, he besought me to defend him (lit. thai 

/ defend himself) , 
me" oraverunt, ut fSrtunarum su5rum d6f€nsi6nem susciperem, 

they besought me to undertake the defense of their fortunes . 

a. The Indirect Reflexive is mainly restricted to those clauses 
which express the thought, not of the author, but of the sub- 
ject of the principal clause. 

2. The Genitive sui is regularly employed, like mel and tul, as an 
Objective Genitive, e.g. oblltua sui, forgetful of himself '; but it occa- 
sionally occurs — particularly in post- Augustan writers — in place of the 
Possessive suus ; as, fruitur fam5 sui, he enjoys his own fame. 

3. SS and suus are sometimes used in the sense, one^s self one^s 
own, where the reference is not to any particular person ; as, — 

s6 amare, to love one^s self] 

suum genium propitiare, to propitiate one^s own genius. 
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4. Suus sometimes occurs in the meaning his own, their own, etc., 
referring not to the subject but to an oblique case ; as, — 

Hannibalem sul elves 3 clvitate 6 j 5c grunt, his own fellow-citizens 
drove out Hannibal* 

a. This usage is particularly frequent in combination with 
quisque; as, — 

suus quemque error v6xat, his own error troubles each. 

5. The Reflexives for the first and second persons are supplied by 
the oblique cases of ego and ttt (§ 85) ; as, — 

v6s MfenditiB, you defend yourselves. 



RECIPROCAL PRONOUNS. 

245. 1. The Latin has no special reciprocal pronoun ('each other''), 
but expresses the reciprocal notion by the phrases : inter n6s, inter 
vos, inter s6 ; as, — 

Belgae obsidSs inter s6 dedSrunt, the Belgae gave each other host- 
ages (lit. among themselves) 1 
amamus inter n6s, we love each other-, # 

Galll inter s6 cohortati sunt, the Gauls exhorted each other, 

a. Note that the Object is not expressed in sentences of this type. 
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Hie, Hie, Iste. 

5. 1. Where Mc and ille are used in contrast, Mc usually refers 
to the latter of two objects, and ille to the former. 

2. Hie and ille are often used in the sense of *• the following'*; as, — 

Themistocles his verbis epistulam misit, Themislocles sent a letter 

{couched) in the following words ; 
illud intelleg6, omnium 6ra in m6 conversa esse, / -understand 

this, that the faces of all are turned toward me. „ 

3. Hie often means the famous ; as, SolSn ille, the famous Solon. 

4. Iste frequently involves contempt ; as, iste homo, that fellow ! 

5. The above pronouns, along with is, are usually attracted to the 
gender of a predicate noun ; as, hie est honor, meminisse officium 
suum, this is an honor, to be mindful of one's duty. 
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247. i. Is often serves as the antecedent of the relative qui. 
Thus : — 

Maximum, eum qui Tarentum recepit, dQ6xI, J loved Maximus, the 
man who retook Tarentum. 

a. Closely akin to this usage is is in the sense of such ( = talis) ; 
as,-*— 

non sum is qui terrear, 1 am not such a person as to be 
frightened. 

b. Note the phrase id quod, where id stands in apposition with 
an entire clause ; as, — 

non suspicabatur (id quod nunc sentiet) satis multos 
testes nobis reliquos esse, he did not suspect {a thing 
which he will now perceive) that we had witnesses enough 
left. 

Yet quod alone, without preceding id, sometimes occurs in 
this use. 

2. Is also in all cases serves as the personal pronoun of the third 
pe*§on, < he} i she} i it} ' they} i them.'' 

3. When the English uses ''that of} ' those op to avoid repetition 
of the noun, the Latin omits the pronoun ; as, — 

in exercita Bullae et postea in Crass! fuerat, he had been in the 
army of Sulla and afterward in that of Crassus ; 

nullae me* fabulae dglectant nisi PlautI, no plays delight me except 
those of Plautus. 

4. Note the phrases et is, et ea, etc., in the sense : and that too ; as, — 
vincula, et ea sempiterna, imprisonment, and that too permanently. 

Idem. 

248. 1. Idem in apposition with the subject or object often has 
the force of also, likewise ; as, — 

quod idem mini contigit, which likewise happened to me (lit. which, 

the same thing)'; 
bonus vir, quern eundem sapientem appellamus, a good man, whom 

we call also wise. 

2. For Idem atque (ac), the same as, see § 341, 1, c. 
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Ipse. 

249. i . Ipse, literally self, acquires its special force from the con- 
text; as, — 

e6 ips6 dig, on that very day ; 

ad ipsam rlpam, close to the bank ; 

ips6 terrore, by mere fright ; 

valvae sg ipsae aperuerunt, the doors opened of their own accord; 

ipse aderat, he was present in person. 

2. The reflexive pronouns are often emphasized by the addition of 
ipse, but ipse in such cases, instead of standing in apposition with the 
reflexive, more commonly agrees with the subject ; as, — 

sScum ipsl loquuntur, they talk with themselves ; 

sg ipse continere ndn potest, he cannot contain himself. 

3. Ipse is also used as an Indirect Reflexive for the purpose of 
marking a contrast or avoiding an ambiguity ; as, — 

Persae pertimuerunt n6 Alcibiadgs ab ipsls desclsceret et cum 
suis in gratiam redlret, the Persians feared that Alcibiades 
would break with them and become reconciled with his countrymen. 

ea molestiasime" ferre dSbent homings quae ipsorum culpa con- 
tracts sunt, men ought to chafe most over those things which have 
been brought about by their own fault (as opposed to the fault of 
others). 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

250. Agreement. 1. The Relative Pronoun agrees with 
its antecedent in Gender and Number, but its case is 
determined by its construction in the clause in which it 
stands; as, — 

mulier quam vidSbamus, the woman whom we saw ; 
bona quibus fruimur, the blessings which we enjoy. 

2. Where the antecedent is compound, the same principles for 
number and gender prevail as in case of predicate adjectives under 
similar conditions (see § 235, B, 2). Thus : — 

pater et fllius, qui capti sunt, the father and son who were captured; 
stultitia et timiditas quae fugienda sunt, folly and cowardice which 

must be shunned ; 
hondrgs et vlctoriae quae sunt fdrtulta, honors and victories which 

are accidental. 
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3. The Relative regularly agrees with a predicate noun (either 
Npminative or Accusative) instead of its antecedent ; as, — 

career, quae lautumiae vocantur, the prison, which is called Lau- 

tumiae ; 
Celtae, quae est tertia pars, the Celts, who are the third part. 

4. Sometimes the Relative takes its gender and number from the 
meaning of its antecedent \ as, — 

pars qui bgstils objectl sunt, a part (of the men) who were thrown 
to beasts. 

5. Occasionally the Relative is attracted into the case of its ante- 
cedent; as, — 

natus e6 patre qu6 dlxl, born of the father that I said. 

251. Antecedent, i. The antecedent of the Relative is 
sometimes omitted; as, — 
qui n&turam sequitur sapiens est, he who follows Nature is wise. 

2. The antecedent may be implied in a possessive pronoun (or 
rarely an adjective) ; as, — 

nostra qui remansimus caedSs, the slaughter of us who remained; 

servlll tumultu, quos usus ac discipllna sublevarunt, at the up- 
rising of the slaves, whom experience and discipline assisted 
(servlll = serv6rum). 

3. Sometimes the antecedent is repeated with the Relative ; as, — 
erant itinera duo, quibus itineribus, there were two routes, by which 

(routes). 

4. Incorporation of Antecedent in Relative Clause. The 

antecedent is often incorporated in the relative clause. Thus : — 

a) When the relative clause stands first ; as, — 

quam quisque ndvit artem in hao s6 ezerceat, let each 
one practice the branch which he knows. 

b) When the antecedent is an appositive ; as, — 

ndn longg a Toloeatium flnibus absunt, quae clvitas 
est in prdvincia, they are not far from the borders of 
the Tolosates, a state which is in our province. 

c) When the logical antecedent is a superlative ; as, — 
Themistoclea d6 servls suls, quern habuit fidelissimum 

misit, Themistocles sent the most trusty slave he had. 
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d) In expressions of the type — 

quft es prttdentift ; quae tua est prddentia, such is your 
prudence (lit. of which prudence you are; which is your 
prudence) . 

5. The Relative is never omitted in Latin as iris in English. Thus 
the boy I saw must be puer quern vldl. 

6. The Relative is used freely in Latin, particularly at the beginning 
of a sentence, where in English we employ a demonstrative ; as, — 

quo factum est, by this it happened; 

quae cum ita sint, since this is so ; 

quibus r6bus cSgnitis, when these things became known. 

7. The Relative introducing a subordinate clause may belong 
grammatically to a clause which is subordinate to the one it intro- 
duces; as, — 

numquam dlgnfi satis laudarl philosophia poterit, cui qui 
pftreat, omne tempus aetatis sine molestiS possit dggere, 
philosophy can never be praised enough, since he who obeys her 
can pass all his life without annoyance (lit. he who obeys which, 
etc.). 
Here cui introduces the subordinate clause possit and connects it 
with philosophia ; but cui is governed by pareat, which is subordi- 
nate to possit. 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

252. 1 . Quia, any one, is the weakest of the Indefinites, and stands 
usually in combination with si, nisi, n5, num ; as. — 
si quis putat, if any one thinks. 

2. Aliquis (adj. aliqui) is more definite than quis, and corre- 
sponds usually to the English some one, somebody, some ; as, — 

nunc aliquis dlcat mini, now let somebody tell me ; 

utinam modo agfttur aliqui d, oh that something may be done, 

3. Quldam, a certain one, is still more definite than aliquis ; as, — 
horn 5 quldam, a certain man (i.e. one whom I have in mind). 

a. Quldam (with or without quasi, as if) is sometimes used in the 
sense : a sort of kind of; as, — 
quaedam cdgrn&tid' a sort of relationship; 

mors est quasi quaedam migratiO, death is a kind of transfer, 
as it were. 
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4. Quisquam, any one, any one whoever (more general than quia), 
and its corresponding adjective ullus, any, occur mostly in negative 
and conditional sentences, in interrogative sentences implying a nega- 
tive, and in clauses of comparison ; as, — 

justitia numquam pocet cuiqusLin, justice never harms anybody, 
si quisquam, Cato aapiSns fuit, if anybody was ever wise, Cato was ; 
potestne quisquam sine perturbatione animl IrascI, can anybody 

be angry without excitement t 
si tillo modo fieri potest, if it can be done in any way ; 
taetrior hie tyrannus fuit quam quisquam superidrum, he was a 

viler tyrant than any of his predecessors. 

5. Quisque, each one, is used especially under the following circum- 
stances : — 

a) In connection with suus. See § 244, 4, a. 

b) In connection with a Relative or Interrogative Pronoun; 
as,— 

quod cuique obtigit, id teneat, what falls to each, that let 
him hold. 

c) In connection* with superlatives ; as, — 
optimus quisque, all the best (lit. each best one). 

d) With ordinal numerals ; as, — 

quinto qudque ann5, every four years (lit. each fifth year). 

6. N€m6, no one, stands regularly with adjectives used substan- 
tively; as, — 

n6md mortalis, no mortal; 

ngmo Romanus, no Roman. 



PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

253. 1. Alius, another, and alter, the other, are often used correl- 
atively; as, — 

aliud loquitur, aliud sentit, he says one thing, he thinks another ; 
alii resistunt, alii fugiunt, some resist, others flee; 
alter ezercitum perdidit, alter vgndidit, one ruined the army, the 

other sold it; 
alterl s6 in montem recfipgrunt, alterl ad impedimenta s6 contu- 

lSrunt, the one party retreated to the mountain, the others betook 

themselves to the baggage. 
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2. Where the English says one does one thing, another another, the 
Latin uses a more condensed form of statement ; as, — 

alius aliud amat, one likes one thing, another another ; 
aliud alils placet, one thing pleases some, another others. 

a. So sometimes with adverbs ; as, — 

alii alio 1 fugiunt, some flee in one direction, others in another. 

3. The Latin also expresses the notion i each other'' by means of 
alius repeated ; as, — 

Galll alius alium cohortatl sunt, the Gauls encouraged each other. 

4. C6terl means the rest, all the others ; as, — 

ceteris praest&re, to be superior to all the others. 

5. ReliquI means the others in the sense of the rest, those remain- 
ing, — hence is the regular word with numerals ; as, — 

reliqul sex, the six others. 

6. Nescio quia forms a compound indefinite pronoun with the 
force of some one or other ; as, — 

oausidicus nesoio quis, some pettifogger or other ; 
misit nescio quern, he sent some one or other ; 
nesoio qu6 pact6, somehow or other. 



Chapter V. — Syntax of Verbs. 

AGREEMENT. 

With One Subject. 

254. I. Agreement in Number and Person. A Finite 
Verb agrees with its subject in Number and Person ; as, — 

v6s vid6 tis, you see ; 

pater fHiCs Instituit, the father trains his sons. 

2. Agreement in Gender. In the compound forms of the verb 
the participle regularly agrees with its subject in gender ; as, — 

sgditiC repressa est, the mutiny was checked. 
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3. But when a predicate noun is of different gender or number from 
its subject, the verb usually agrees with its nearest substantive ; as,— 
Tarquinii m&terna patria erat, Tarquinii was his native country 

on his mother's side ; 
n6n omnis error stultitia est dlcenda, not every error is to be called 
folly, 
a. Less frequently the verb agrees with an appositive ; as, — 

Corioll, oppidum VolscSrum, captum est, Corioli, a town of the 
Volsci, was captured. 

4. Construction according to Sense. Sometimes the verb 
agrees with its subject according to sense instead of strict gram- 
matical form. Thus : — 

a) In Number ; as, — 

multitudo hominum convenerant, a crowd of men had 
gathered. 

b) In Gender; as, — 

duo mllia crucibus adflxi sunt, two thousand {men) were 
crucified. 

With Two or More Subjeots. 

255. I. Agreement in Number. With two or more sub- 
jects the verb is regularly plural ; as, — 

pater et fllius mortul sunt, the father and son died. 

2. But sometimes the verb agrees with the nearest subject ; viz. y — 

a) When the verb precedes both subjects or stands between 
them; as, — . 

mortuus est pater et fllius ; 
pater mortuus est et fllius. 

b) When the subjects are connected by aut; aut . . . aut; 
vel . . . vel; neque . . . neque ; as, — 

neque pater neque fllius mortuus est, neither father nor 
son died. 

3. When the different subjects are felt together as constituting a 
whole, the singular is used p as, — 

temeritas Igndr&ti6que vitiCsa est, rashness and ignorance are 
bad. 
a. This is regularly the case in sen&tus populusque B5mS.nus. 
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4. Agreement in Person. With subjects of different persons 
the verb always takes the first person rather than the second, and the 
second rather than the third; as, — 

si tu et Tullia valStis, ego et Cicero valemus, if you and Tullia 
are well, Cicero and I are well. 

5. Agreement in Gender. With subjects of different genders 
the participle in the compound tenses follows the same principles as 
laid down for predicate adjectives. See § 235, B, 2. 



VOICES. 

256. 1 . The Passive Voice sometimes retains traces of its original 
middle or reflexive meaning ; as, — 

ego n5n patiar eum dgf endi, / shall not allow him to defend hi?nself. 

2. In imitation of Greek usage many perfect passive participles are 
used by the poets as indirect middles, i.e. the subject is viewed as act- 
ing not upon himself, but as doing something in his own interest; as, — 

vSlatus tempora, having veiled his temples, 
a. Occasionally finite forms of the verb are thus used ; as, — 
tunica inducitur artus, he covers his limbs with d tunic. 

3. Intransitive Verbs may be used impersonally in the passive ; as, — 

curritur, people run (lit. // is run) ; 

ventum est, he {they, etc.) came (lit. it was come). 

TENSES. 

TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE. - 

257. 1. The Latin tenses express two distinct no- 
tions : — 

a) The period of time to which the action belongs : 
Present, Past, or Future. 

b) The kind of action : Undefined, Going on, or 
Completed. 

The Latin with its six tenses is able to express each of the three kinds 
of action for each of the three periods of time (making practically nine 
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tenses). It does this by employing certain tenses in more than one 
way, as may be seen by the following table : — 



PERIOD OF TIME. 





Present. 


Past. 


Future. 


Undefined. 


Present : 


Historical Perfect : 


Future : 




scrlbd, / write. 


scrips!, / wrote. 


serlbam, / shall 
write. 


Going on. 


Present : 


Imperfect : 


Future : 




scribd, / am 


scrlbSbam, / 


serlbam, / shall 




writing. 


was writing. 


be writing. 


Completed. 


Present Perfect : 


Pluperfect : 


Futurr Perfect : 




scrips!, / have 


scrlpseram, / 


scrlpsorS, / 




written. 


had written. 


shall have writ- 
ten. 



2. It will be seen that the Present may express Undefined action 
or action Going on ; so also the Future. The Perfect likewise has a 
double use, according as it denotes action Completed in present time 
(Present Perfect) or Undefined action belonging to past time (Historical 
Perfect). 

Principal and Historical Tenses. 

258. Tenses which denote Present or Future time are 
called Principal Tenses ; those which denote Past time 
are called Historical. 

The Principal Tenses of the Indicative are : Present, 
Future, Present Perfect, Future Perfect. 

The Historical Tenses are : Imperfect, Historical Per- 
fect, Pluperfect. 

Present Indicative. 

259. Besides the two uses indicated in the table, the 
Present Indicative presents the following peculiarities : — 

i. It is used to denote a general truth, i.e. something true not 
merely in the present but at all times (' Gnomic Present ') ; as, — 

virtus conciliat amlcitias et conservat, virtue establishes ties of 
friendship and maintains them {i.e. always does so). 
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2. It is used of an attempted action (' Conative Present') ; as, — 

dum vltant vitia, in contraria currunt, while they try to avoid 
(vltant) vices, they rush into opposite ones. 

3. Jn lively narration the Present is often used of a past action 
(< Historical Present ') ; as, — 

Caesar Aeduls obsidSs imperat, Caesar demanded hostages of the 
Aedui (lit. demands). 

4. In combination with jam, jam did, jam prldem, and similar 
words, the Present is frequently used of an action originating in the 
past and continuing in the present ; as, — 

jam diu cupio tg visere, I have long been desiring to visit you (i.e. 1 
desire and have long desired) . 

Imperfect Indicative. 

260. 1. The Imperfect primarily denotes action going 
on in past time; as, — 

librum legSbam, / was reading a book. 

a. This force makes the Imperfect especially adapted to serve 
as the tense of description (as opposed to mere narration) . 

2. From the notion of action going on, there easily develops the 
notion of repeated or customary action ; as, — 

lfigatSs interrogabat, he kept asking the envoys ; 

puer C. Dullium vidfibam, as a boy I often used to see Gaius Duilius. 

3. Like the Present, the Imperfect often denotes an attempted 
action (' Conative Imperfect ? ) ; as, — 

hostSs nostros intra munitionSs progredl prohibSbant, the enemy 
tried to prevent (prohibSbant) our men from advancing within 
the fortifications. 

4. The Imperfect, with jam, jam diu, jam dudum, etc., is some- 
times used of a past action which had been continuing for some 
time ; as, — 

domicilium Romae multd3 jam annos habgbat, he had had his 
residence at Rome for many years {i.e. he had it at this time 
and had long had it) . 
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Future Indicative. 

261. 1. The two regular uses of the Future have been given 
above in the Table (p. 168). 

2. The Latin is much more exact in the use of the Future than is 
the English. We say: ' If he comes, I shall be glad} where we really 
mean: < If he shall come} etc. In such cases the Latin rarely admits 
the Present, but generally employs the Future. 

3. Sometimes the Future has Imperative force; as, dices, say I 

Perfect Indicative. 

262. A. Present Perfect. Several Present Perfects denote the 
state resulting from a completed act, and so seem equivalent to the 
Present; as, — 

- . [ I know (lit. I have become acquainted with); 

consuSvI, I mm wont (lit. / have become accustomed) . 

B. Historical Perfect. The Historical Perfect is primarily the 
tense of narration (as opposed to the Imperfect, the tense of descrip- 
tion) ; as, — 

RSgulus in senatum vSnit, mandata exposuit, reddl captlvos 
negavit esse utile, Regulus came into the Senate, set forth his 
commission, said it was useless for captives to be returned. 

1. Occasionally the Historical Perfect is used of a general truth (' Gnomic 
Perfect'). 

Pluperfect Indicative. 

263. The Latin Pluperfect, like the English Past Per- 
fect, denotes an act completed in the past ; as, — 

Caesar RhSnum translre dScrSverat, sed naves deerant, Caesar 
had decided to cross the Rhine, but had no boats. 

Future Perfect Indicative. 

264. The Futufe Perfect denotes an action completed 
in future time. Thus : — 

scrlbam epistulam, oum redieris, / will write the letter when you 
have returned (lit. when you shall have returned) . 
a. The Latin is much more exact in the use of the Future Per- 
fect than the English, which commonly employs the Present 
Perfect instead of the Future Perfect. 
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Epistolary Tenses. 

265. In letters the writer often uses tenses which are not appro- . 
priate at the time of writing, but which will be so at the time when his 
letter is received ; he thus employs the Imperfect and the Perfect for 
the Present, and the Pluperfect for the Present Perfect ; as, — 
nihil habSbam quod scriberem, neque enim novl quidquam 
audleram et ad tuas omnSs epistulas jam rescrlpseram, / 
have nothing to write, for I have heard no news and have 
already answered all your letters. 



TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

266. A. In Independent Sentences. See §§ 272-280. 
B. In Dependent Sentences. In dependent sentences the 

tenses of the subjunctive usually conform to the so-called 
Sequence of Tenses. 

267. 1. In the Subjunctive the Present and Perfect are 
Principal tenses, the Imperfect and Pluperfect, Historical. 

2. By the Sequence of Tenses Principal tenses are fol- 
lowed by Principal, Historical by Historical. Thus: — 

Principal Sequence, — 

video quid facias, I see what you are doing. 
vid@b5 quid facias, / shall see what you are doing. 
videro quid facias, / shall have seen what you are doing, 
videS quid fSceris, / see what you have done. 
vidSbo quid fSceris, / shall see what you have done. 
vlderS quid fficeris, I shall have seen what you have done. 

Historical Sequence, — 

vidSbam quid facerSs, I saw what you were doing. 
vidi quid faceres, I saw what you were doing. 
vlderam quid facerfis, I had seen what you were doing. 
vidSbam quid fScissSs, I saw what you had done. 
vidi quid fScissSs, I saw what you had done. 
videram quid ffioiasgs, I had seen what you had done. 

3. The Present and Imperfect Subjunctive denote incomplete 
action, the Perfect and Pluperfect completed action, exactly as in the 
Indicative. 
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Peculiarities of Sequence. 

268. i. The Perfect Indicative is usually an historical tense (even 
when translated in English as a Present Perfect), and so is followed by 
the Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive; as, — 

dgmSnstravi quire* ad causam accSderem, / have shown why I 
took the case (lit. I showed why, etc.). 

2. A dependent Perfect Infinitive is treated as an historical tense 
wherever, if resolved into an equivalent Indicative, it would be his- 
torical ; as, — 

videor ostendiase qualfis del essent, I seem to have shown of what 
nature the gods are (ostendiase here corresponds to an Indic- 
ative, ostendl, / showed). 

3. The Historical Present is sometimes regarded as a principal 
tense, sometimes as historical. Thus: — 

Sulla su5s hortatur ut fortl animS sint, Sulla exhorts his soldiers 

to be stout-hearted; 
Gallos hortatur ut arma caperent, he exhorted the Gauls to take 

arms. 

4. Conditional sentences of the l contrary-to-fact ' type are not 
affected by the principles for the Sequence of Tenses ; as, — 
honestum tale est ut vel si ignorarent id homines sua tamen 

pulchritHdine laudabile esset, virtue is such a thing that 
even if men were ignorant of it, it would still be worthy of 
praise for its own loveliness. 

5. In conditional sentences of the * contrary-to-fact ' type the Imper- 
fect Subjunctive is usually treated as an Historical tense ; as, — 

si s61ds eos dlcerSs miserSs, quibus moriendum esset, nSminem 
tu quidem eorum qui vlverent ezciperSs,, if you called only 
those wretched who must die, you would except no one of those 
who live. 

6. In clauses of Result and some others, the Perfect Subjunctive is 
sometimes used as an historical tense. Thus: — 

rex tantum mStus est, ut Tissaphernem hostem jftdicarit, the 
king was so much moved that he adjudged Tissaphernes an 
enemy. 
This construction is rare in Cicero, but frequent in Nepos and sub- 
sequent historians. The Perfect Subjunctive in this use represents a 
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result simply as a fact without reference to the continuance of the act, 
and therefore corresponds to an Historical Perfect Indicative of direct 
statement. Thus, judic&rit in the above example corresponds to 
a judicavit, he adjudged. To denote a result as something continuous, 
all writers use the Imperfect Subjunctive after historical tenses. 

7. Sometimes perspicuity demands that the ordinary principles of 
Sequence be abandoned altogether. Thus : — 

a) We may have the Present or Perfect Subjunctive after an 
historical tense ; as, — 

Verrgs Siciliam ita perdidit ut ea restitul n5n possit, 
Verres so ruined Sicily that^ it cannot, be restored 
(Direct statement ; non potest restitui) ; 

ftrdSbat Hortensius dlcendl cupidit&te sic, ut in 
nullo flagrantius studium viderim, Hortensius 
burned so with eagerness to speak that 1 have seen in no 
one a greater desire (Direct statement : in nullo vldl, 
I have seen in no one). 

NOTE. — This usage is different from that cited under 6. Here, by neglect of 
Sequence, the Perfect is used as a principal tense ; there the Perfect was used as an 
historical tense. 

b) We may have a principal tense followed by the Perfect Sub- 
junctive used historically; as, — 

nesciS quid causae fuerit cur nullas ad m6 litteras 
dar6s, / do not know what reason there was why you 
did not send me a letter. 

Here fuerit is historical, as is shown by the following 

Imperfect Subjunctive. 

Method of expressing Future Time in the Subjunctive. 

269. The Future and Future Perfect which are lacking 
to the Latin Subjunctive are supplied in subordinate 
clauses as follows : — 

1. a) The Future is supplied by the Present after principal tenses, 
by the Imperfect after historical tenses. 
b) The Future Perfect is supplied by the Perfect after principal 
tenses, by the Pluperfect after historical tenses. 

This is especially frequent when the context clearly shows, 
by the presence of a future tense in the main clause, that the 
reference is to future time. Thus : — 
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Galll pollicentur s3 facturos, quae Caesar imperet, the Gauls 

promise they will do what Caesar shall order ; 
G-alH pollicfibantur sS facturos, quae Caesar imperaret, the Gauls 

promised they would do what Caesar should order ; 
Oalll pollicentur sS facturSs quae Caesar imperaverit, the Gauls 

promise they will do what Caesar shall have ordered; 
Galli pollicSbantur s@ facturos quae Caesar imperavisset, the 

Gauls promised they would do what Caesar should have ordered. 

2. Even where the context does not contain a Future tense in the 
main clause, Future time is often expressed in the subordinate clauses 
by the Present and Imperfect Subjunctive. Thus : — 

timeS nS veniat, lam afraid he will come ; 

Caesar ezspectabat quid consilil hostfis oaperent, Caesar was 
waiting to see what plan the enemy would adopt. 

3. Where greater definiteness is necessary the periphrastic forms 
in -urus sim and -urus essem are employed, especially in clauses of 
Result, Indirect Questions, and after n5n dubito quln; as, — 

nSn dubitS quin pater venturus sit, / do not doubt that my 

father will come ; 
n6n dubitabam quin pater venturus esset, / did not doubt that 

my father would come. 

4. Where the verb has no Future Active Participle or where it 
stands in the passive voice, its Future character may be indicated by 
the use of the particles moz, brevi, statim, etc., in connection with 
the Present and Imperfect Subjunctive ; as, — 

nSn dubito quin t§ moz hujus rel paeniteat, / do not doubt that 

you will soon repent of this thing; 
non dubitabam quin haec rgs brevi conficerStur, / did not doubt 

that this thing would soon be finished. 



TENSES OF THE INFINITIVE. 

270. i. The tenses of the Infinitive denote time not 
absolutely, but with reference to the verb on which they 
depend. Thus : — 

a} The Present Infinitive represents an act as contemporaneous 
with the time of the verb on which it depends ; as, — 
vidStur honSrSs adsequl, he seems to be gaining honors ; 
vidSbatur hon5r3s adsequl, he seemed to be gaining honors . 
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b) The Perfect Infinitive represents an act as prior to the time 
of the verb on which it depends ; as, — 

vidStur honorSa adaecutus esse, he seems to have gained 

honors ; 
vlaua eat honSrSs adaecutus esse, he seemed to have 

gained honors, 

c) The Future Infinitive represents an act as subsequent to that 
of the verb on which it depends ; as, — 

vidStur honorSa adaecuturua esse, he seems about to gain 

honors ; 
visus est hondrSs adaecuturua esse, he seemed about to 

gain honors, 

2. Where the English says < ought to have done? i might have done? 
etc., the Latin uses dSbui, oportuit, potui, with the Present Infini- 
tive; as, — 

dfibuit dlcere, he ought to have said (lit. owed it to say) ; * 
oportuit venire, he ought to have come ; 
potuit vidSre, he might have seen, 

a. Oportuit, vol6, n615 (and in poetry some other verbs), may take a 
Perfect Infinitive instead of the Present; as, — 
hoc jam prldem factum esse oportuit, this ought long ago to 
have been done, 

3. Periphrastic Future Infinitive. Verbs that have no Par- 
ticipial Stem express the Future Infinitive Active and Passive by fore 
ut or futurum esse ut, with the Subjunctive ; as, — 

apSrS fore ut tS paeniteat levit&tis, I hope you will repent of your 
fickleness (lit. hope it will happen that you repent) ; 

sperS futurum esse ut hostSs aroeantur, I hope that the enemy will 
be kept off, 

a. The Periphrastic Future Infinitive is often used, especially in the 
Passive, even in case of verbs which have the Participial Stem ; as, — 
aperd* fore Ut hostes vincantur, / hope the enemy will be con- 
quered, 

4. Passives and Deponents sometimes form a Future Perfect Infini- 
tive with fore ; as, — 

apSrS epistulam scriptam fore, / hope the letter will have been 

written ; 
put6 me* omnia adeptum fore, I think that I shall have gained 

everything. 
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THE MOODS. 

MOODS IN INDEPENDENT SENTENCES. 
The Indicative in Independent Sentences. 

271. The Indicative is used for the statement of facts, 
the supposition of facts, or inquiry after facts. 

1 . Note the following idiomatic uses : — 

a) With possum ; as, — 

possum multa dicere, / might say much ; 

poteram multa dicere, / might have said much (§ 270, 2). 

b) In such expressions as longum est, aequum est, melius 
est, difficile est, utilius est, and some others ; as, — 

% longum est ea dicere, it would be tedious to tell that ; 

difficile est omnia persequi, it would be difficult to enu- 
merate everything. 

The Subjunctive in Independent Sentences. 

272. The Subjunctive is used in Independent Sentences 
to express something — 

1 . As willed — Volitive Subjunctive ; 

2. As desired — Optative Subjunctive; 

3. Conceived of as possible — Potential Subjunctive. 

VOLITIVE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

273. The Volitive Subjunctive represents the action as 
willed. It always implies authority on the part of the 
speaker, and has the following varieties : — 

A. Hortatory Subjunctive. 

274. The Hortatory Subjunctive expresses an exhor- 
tation. This use is confined to the first person plural, 
of the Present. The negative is ne". Thus : — 

eamus, let us go ,* 

amSmus patriam, let us love our country ; 

n8 dSspftrftmus, let us not despair. 
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B. Jussive Subjunctive. 

275. The Jussive Subjunctive expresses a command. 
The Jussive stands regularly in the Present Tense, and 
is used — 

1 . Most frequently in the third singular and third plural ; as, — 

dlcat, let him tell; 
dicant, let them tell; 

impil ng plScare audeant deds, let not the wicked dare to appease 
the gods. 

2. Less frequently in the second person ; as, — 

ist6 bono ut&re, use that advantage ; 
modestS vivas, live temperately. 

C. Prohibitive Subjunctive. 

276. The Subjunctive is used in the second person sin- 
gular and plural, with nS, to express a prohibition. As 
regards the use of tenses, the Perfect seems to be used 
where there is special excitement or emotion, otherwise the 
Present; as, — 

nS repugn§tis, do not resist I 

tCL v6r6 istam nS rellqueris, don't you leave her ! 

a. Neither of these constructions is frequent in classical prose. 

b. The distinction sometimes drawn between the Present and the Perfect 
in this construction, restricting the former to general prohibitions, and 
the latter to those addressed to a definite second person, will not hold. 

c. A commoner method of expressing a prohibition is by the 
use of n51I (n61Ite) with a following infinitive, or by v 
cavS nS with the Subjunctive ; as, — 

n61I hoc facere, don't do this (lit. be unwilling to do) ! 
n61Ite mentlrl, do not lie! 

cavS nS haec facias, do not do this (lit. take care lest 
you do). 

D. Deliberative Subjunctive. 

277. The Deliberative Subjunctive is used in questions 
and exclamations implying doubt or indignation. The 
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Present is used referring to present time, the Imperfect 
referring to past. The negative is n6n. Thus : — 

quid f aciam, what shall I dot 

ego redeam, shall I go back f 

quid f acerem, what was I to do ? 

hunc ego n5n diligam, shall I not cherish this man ? 

a. These Deliberative Questions are usually purely Rhetorical in char- 
acter, and do not expect an answer. 

E. Concessive Subjunctive. 

278. The Subjunctive is used to indicate something as 
granted or conceded for the sake of argument The Present 
is used for present time, the Perfect regularly for past. 
The negative is n§. Thus : — 

sit h6c vSrum, granting that this is true (lit. let this be true) ; 

nS sit summum malum dolor, malum certS est, granting that pain 

is not the greatest evil, yet it is certainly an evil; 
fuerit malus olvis alils, tibi quand5 esse coepit, granting that he 

was a bad citizen to others, when did he begin to be so toward you ? 

OPTATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

279. The Optative Subjunctive occurs in expressions of 
wishing. The negative is regularly ne. The use of tenses 
is as follows : — 

1 . The Present Tense, often accompanied by utinam, is used where 
the wish is conceived of as possible. 

di istaeo prohibeant, may the gods prevent that ! 

f alsus utinam vatgs sim, oh that I may be a false prophet I 

nS veniant, may they not cornel 

2. The Imperfect expresses, in the form of a wish, the regret that 
something is not so now ; the Pluperfect that something was not so in 
the past The Imperfect and Pluperfect are always accompanied by 
utinam ; as, — 

utinam istud ex animo dicerSs, would that you were saying that in 
earnest, (i.e. I regret that you are not saying it in earnest) ; 

FSlIdSs utinam vitasset Apollinis arcus, would that Achilles had 
escaped the bow of Apollo ; 

utinam nS natus essem, would that I had not been born. 
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POTENTIAL SUBJUNCTIVE. 

280. The Potential Subjunctive expresses a possibility. 
The negative is non. The following uses are to be noted : — 

1 . The Potential Subjunctive may designate a mere objective possi- 
bility (English auxiliary may). The tense is usually the Present, but 
the Perfect (with the force of the Present) sometimes occurs. The 
subject is generally an indefinite pronoun. Thus : — 

dlcat aliquis, some one may say ; 
dlxerit aliquis, some one may say ; 
quaerat quispiam, some one may ask ; 
dicte, you (one) may say (§ 356, 3). 

a. This construction is by no means frequent, and is confined 
mainly to a few phrases like those given as examples. 

2. The Potential Subjunctive may represent something as contingent 
upon a condition expressed or understood (English auxiliary should, 
would). Both Present and Perfect occur, and without appreciable 
difference of meaning. Thus : — 

fortunam citius reperias quam retineas, one would more quickly find 

Fortune than keep it (i.e. if one should make the trial) ; 
vix vSri simile videatur, // would seem hardly likely ; 
paene dlcam, I should almost say (i.e. if I were to express an opinion) ; 
orfididerim, / should believe. 

a. Here belongs the use of velim, malim, nolim, as more 
cautious forms of statement for volo, maid, nolo. Thus : — 
velim mini ignoscas, / wish you would forgive me ; 
nolim putSs mS joe Sri, / don't want you to think Pm 

joking. 

b. When the condition is expressed, we get one of the regular 
types of Conditional Sentences (see § 303) ; as, — 

digs dSficiat, si coner enumerate causas, time would 
fail if I should attempt to enumerate the reasons. 

3. In the Imperfect the Potential occurs only in the second per- 
son singular (with indefinite force ; § 356, 3) of a few verbs, chiefly 
the following : — 

crSderSs, one might have believed ; 

vidSrSs, cernerSs, one might have seen, perceived ; 

put&rSs, one might have thought. 
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The Imperative. 

281. The Imperative is used in commands^ admonitions, 
and entreaties (negative n§) ; as, — 

ggredere ex urbe, depart from the city ; 
mini Ignosce, pardon me ; 
uzlS, farewell. 

1. The Present is the tense of the Imperative most commonly used, 
but the Future is employed — 

a) Where there is a distinct reference to future time, especially 
in the apodosis of conditional sentences ; as, — 

rem v6bls prSpdnam ; v5s earn pendit5te, / will lay the 
matter before you ; do you (then) consider it ; 

si bene disputabit, tribuitS litterls Graecls, */ he shall 
speak well, attribute it to Greek literature. 

b) In laws, treaties, wills, maxims, etc. ; as, — 

cSnsulSs summum jus habentS, the consuls shall have 
supreme power ; 

hominem mortuom in urbe nS sepellto, no one shall bury 
a dead body in the city ; 

amlcitia regi Antiocho cum populS R6man6 his 16gi- 
bus et condicionibus esto, let there be peace between 
Antiochus and the Roman people on the following terms 
and conditions. 

quartae esto partis Marcus hSrSs, let Marcus be heir to 
a fourth (of the property) ; 

Ign6scit6 saepe alterl, numquam tibi, forgive your neigh- 
bor often, yourself never. 

2. Except with the Future Imperative the negative is not used in 
classical prose. Prohibitions are regularly expressed in other ways. 
See § 276, c. 

3. Questions in the Indicative introduced by quin (why not?) are 
often equivalent to an Imperative or to the Hortatory Subjunctive; as, — 

quin abls, go away ! (lit. why don't you go away f) 

quin vScem contingtis, keep still I (lit. why don't yon stop your 

voices ?) 
quin equSs conscendimus, let us mount our horses (lit. why do we 

not mount our horses ?) 
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MOODS IN DEPENDENT CLAUSES. 
Clauses of Purpose. 

282. i. Clauses of Purpose are introduced most com- 
monly by ut (utl), qu6 (that, in order thai), ne {in order that 
not, lest), and stand in the Subjunctive ; as, — 

edimus, ut vlv&mus, we eat that we may live. 

adjuta m6 qu5 h6c fiat facilius, help me, in order that this may be 

done more easily. 
portfts clausit, nS quam oppidan! injuriam acciperent, he closed 

the gates, lest the townspeople should receive any injury. 

a. Qu5, as a rule, is employed only when the purpose clause 
contains a comparative or a comparative idea. Occasional 
exceptions occur ; as, — 

haec f aciunt qu5 ChremStem absterreant, they are doing 
this in order to frighten Chr ernes. 

b. Ut ne" is sometimes found, as more emphatic than n6. 
Thus : — 

ut n6 quid neglegenter agamus, in order that we may not 
do anything carelessly. 

c. Ut n5n (for ne") is used where the negation belongs to some 
single word, instead of to the purpose clause as a whole. 
Thus : — 

ut n6n Sjectua ad aliSnos, sed invltatus ad tu5s vide- 
Sre, that you may seem not driven out among strangers, 
but invited to your own friends. 

d. To say < and that not 'or 'or that not,' 1 the Latin regularly 
uses ne"ve (neu) ; as, — 

ut earum rerum vis minuerStur, neu pontl nocSrent, 

that the violence of these things might be lessened, and 
that they might not harm the bridge ; 
profugit, nS caperStur nfive interficerStur, he fled, that he 
might not be captured or killed. 

e. But neque (for nSve) is sometimes used in the second clause when 
ut stands in the first, and, after the Augustan era, even when the first 
clause is introduced by nS. 
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2. A Relative Pronoun (qui) or Adverb (ubi, unde, qu6) is fre- 
quently used to introduce a Purpose Clause ; as, — 

HelvStii lggatos mittunt, qui dicerent, the Helvetii sent envoys to 

say (lit. who should say) ; 
haec habui, d8 senectute quae dlcerem, / had these things to say 

about old age ; 
n6n habgbat quo fugeret, he had no place to which to flee (lit. whither 

he might flee). 

a. Qui in such clauses is equivalent to ut is, Ut ego, etc. ; ubi to ut 
ibi ; unde to ut inde; quo" to ut eo\ 

3. Relative clauses of purpose follow dignus, indlgnus, and ido- 
neus; as, — 

idoneus fuit nSmo quern imit&rSre, there was no one suitable for 
you to imitate (cf n6m5 fuit quern imitarfire, there was no 
one to imitate) ; 

dignus est qui aliquandd" imperet, he is worthy to rule sometime. 

4. Purpose clauses often depend upon something to be supplied 
from the context instead of upon the principal verb of their own sen- 
tences; as, — 

ut haec omnia omittam, abiimus, to pass over all this (/ will say 
that) we departed. 

Clauses of Characteristic. 

283. 1. A relative clause used to express an essential 
quality or characteristic of an antecedent not otherwise de- 
fined is called a Clause of Characteristic, and stands in 
the Subjunctive ; as, — 

multa sunt, quae mentem acuant, they are many things which 
sharpen the wits. 

Clauses of Characteristic are opposed to those relative clauses which 
are used merely to state or assume some fact about an antecedent 
already defined, and which therefore take the Indicative; as, — 
Cato, senex jucundus, qui SapiSns appell&tus est, Cato, a delight- 
ful old man, who was called < The Wise.' 1 

The Clause of Characteristic implies ' a man of the sort that does some- 
thing'' ; the Indicative relative clause implies i a man who actually 
does something^ 
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2 . Clauses of Characteristic are used especially after such expressions 
as, eat qui ; aunt qui ; nemo est qui ; nullua eat qui ; Gnus est 
qui ; sfilus eat qui ; quia est qui ; is qui ; etc. Thus : — 

aunt qui dlcant, there are (some) who say ; 

nemo est qui putet, there is nobody who thinks ; 

aapientia eat Una quae maestitiam pellat, philosophy is the only 

thing that drives away sorrow ; 
quae clvitas eat quae n5n SvertI poaait, what state is there that 

cannot be overthrown f 
nfin ia sum qui improb&a laudem, / am not the sort of man that 

Praises the wicked. 

a. Sometimes (very rarely in Cicero and Caesar) the clause of characteris- 
tic is used after comparatives ; as, — 

nOn longius hostSs aberant quazn quo" teluxn adlgfl posset, 
the enemy were not too far off for a dart to reach them (lit. further 
off than [a point] to which a dart could be cast). 

3. The Clause of Characteristic- often conveys an accessory notion 
of cause (since) or opposition (although). Thus : — 

a) Cause. The relative is then frequently accompanied by ut, 
quippe, utpote ; as, — 

5 fortunate adul&scSna, qui tuae virtutis Homerum 
praeconem inveneria, O fortunate man, since you 
have found a Homer as the herald of your valor ; 

ut qui Optimo" jure earn prSvinciam obtinuerit, since 
he held that province by excellent right. 

b) Opposition : — 

egomet qui a6r5 Graecaa litteras attigiaaem, tamen 
compHLrSa dies Athenls oommorStus sum, /, al- 
though I had taken up Greek literature late in life, 
nevertheless tarried several days at Athens. 

4. Clauses of Characteristic may also be introduced by quin = qui 
(quae, quod) non ; as, — 

nfimo eat quin aaepe audierit, there is no one who has not often 

heard ; 
n6mo f uit militum quin vulner&rgtur, there was no one of the soldiers 

who was not wounded. 

5. Under Clauses of Characteristic belong also phrases of the type : 
quod aoiam, so far as 1 know ; quod audierim, so far as I have 
heard. 
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Clauses of Result. 

284. i . Clauses of Result are usually introduced by ut 
{that, so thai), negative ut n6n (so that not), and take the 
Subjunctive. The main clause often contains tantus, talis, 
tot, is (= talis), tarn, or some similar word. Thus : : — 

quia tarn demons est ut sua voluntate maereat, who is so senseless 

as to mourn of his own volition f 
Siciliam ita vastavit ut restitui in antiquum statum ndn possit, 

he has so ravaged Sicily that it cannot be restored to its former 

condition ; 
m6ns altissimus impendSbat, ut facile perpaucl prohibSre pos- 

sent, a very high mountain overhung, so that a very few could 

easily stop them. 

2. A Result Clause is often introduced by a Relative Pronoun or 
Adverb, qui ( = ut is), qu6 ( = ut e6), etc. ; as, — 

n6m5 est tarn senex qui s6 annum ndn putet posse vlvere, nobody 

is so old as not to think he will live a year ; 
habStis eum c5nsulem qui parere vestrls decrGtls n6n dubitet, 

you have a consul such as does not hesitate to obey your decrees. * 

a. These relative clauses of result are a development of the Clause of 
Characteristic, and sometimes it is difficult to distinguish the two con- 
structions. It is best to class the relative clause as one of Characteristic, 
unless the result idea is clear and unmistakable. * 

3. Result clauses may also be introduced by quln = ut n6n ; as, — 

nihil tarn difficile est quln quaerendS investlgarl possit, nothing 
is so difficult that it cannot be discoitered by searching. 

n8m5 est tarn fortis quln rel novitate perturbStur, no one is so 
steadfast as not to be thrown into confusion by a strange 
occurrence. 

Note phrases of the type : — 

fieri nan potest quln scrlbam. 1 Icannotavoidwriting , 
f acere ndn possum quln sorlbam, J 

4. Note the use of quam ut (sometimes quam alone) to denote Result 
after comparatives ; as, — 

urbs erat xnunitior quam ut primO impetu cap! posset, the city was too 

strongly fortified to be taken at the first attack (lit. more strongly fortified 
than [so] that it could vc taken, etc.) . 
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Causal Clauses. 

285. Causal clauses are introduced chiefly by the fol- 
lowing particles : — 

1 . Quod, quia, quoniam. 

2. Cum. 

3. Quand5. 

286. The use of moods is as follows : — 

I. Quod, quia, quoniam take the Indicative when tbk6 
reason is that of the writer or speaker ; they take the Sub- 
junctive when the reason is viewed as that of another. 
Thus : — ' 

Parth&s timed quod diffldo" c5pils nostrls, I fear the Parthians, 

because I distrust our troops. 
Themis tocles, quia ndn tutus erat, Corcyram demigravit, The- 

mis tocles, since he was not safe, moved to Corey ra. 
neque m8 vlxisse paenitet, quoniam bene vizi, / do not regret 

having lived, since I have lived well. 
S6crat6S accusatus est quod corrumperet juventutem, Socrates 

was arraigned on the ground that he was corrupting the young. 

(Here the reason is not that of the writer but of the accuser. 

Hence the Subjunctive.) 
Aedul Caesari gratias Sggrunt, quod sS perlculS Uber&visset, 

the Aedui thanked Caesar because he had delivered them from 

danger. (The reason of the Aedui.) 
quoniam Miltiades dlcere ndn posset, verba pr5 eo fScit TI- 

sagoras, since Miltiades could not speak, Tisagoras spoke for 

him. (The reason of Tisagoras.) 
noctfi ambulabat ThemistoclSs, quod somnum capere n5n pos- 
set, Themistocles used to walk at night because (as he said) he 

couldn't sleep. 

a. Verbs of thinking and saying often stand in the Subjunc- 
tive in, causal clauses as though the act of thinking or say- 
ing, and not the contents of the thought or language, con- 
stituted the reason. Thus : — 

BellovacI suum numerum n5n compleverunt, quod s6 
su5 nomine cum Rdmanfs bellum gestures dice- 
rent, the Bellovaci did not furnish their complement, be- 
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cause they said they were going to wage war with the 
Romans on their own account. 

b N5n quod, n5n qu6 (by attraction for non e6 quod), n6n 

quia, not that, not because; and non quod non, n6n qu6 

non, non quln, not that . . . not; not because . . . not; 

not but what, are usually employed merely to introduce a 

hypothetical reason, and hence take the Subjunctive; as, — 

id feci, non quod vos hanc defSnsidnem dSsiderare 

arbitrarer, Bed ut omnes intellegerent, this I did, 

not because I thought you needed this defense, but that all 

might perceive ; 

Crassd commendatiSnem n5n Bum pollicituB, n6n quln 

earn valituram apud t5 arbitrarer, sed egere mini 

commendatione non videbatur, / did not promise a 

recommendation to Crassus, not that I did not think it 

would have weight with you, but because he did not seem 

to me to need recommendation. 

c. But clauses introduced by non quod, n6n quia take the 
Indicative if they state a fact, even though that fact is denied 
to be the reason for something ; as, — 

h5c ita sentio, non quia sum ipse augur, sed quia sic 
existimare nos est necesse, this I think* not because I 
am myself an augur {which I really am), but because it 
is necessary for us to think so. 

2. Cum causal regularly takes the Subjunctive; as, — 

quae cum ita sint, since this is so ; 

cum sis mortalis, quae mortalia sunt, ctlra, since you are mortal, 
care for what is mortal. 

a. Note the phrase cum praesertim (praesertim cum), 

especially since; as, — 

Aeduos accusat, praesertim cum eorum precibus a&- 
ductus bellum suscSperit, he blamed the Aedui, 
especially since he had undertaken the war at their 
entreaties. 

3. Quando (less frequent than the other causal particles) governs 
the Indicative ; as, — 

id omittd, quandd vobls ita placet, / pass over that, since you so 
wish. 
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Temporal Clauses introduced by Postquam, Ut, Ubi, 
Simul ac, etc. 

287. I. Postquam (posteaquam), after; ut, ubi, when; 
cum prlmum, simul, simul ac (simul atque), as soon as, when 
used to refer to a single occurrence regularly take the Per- 
fect Indicative ; as, — 

EpaminSndas postquam audivit vicisse Boeoti5s, ' Satis ' inquit 

' vM/ Epaminondas, after he heard that the Boeotians had con- 
quered, said, i I have lived enough? 

id ut audivit, Corcyram dSmigravit, when he heard this, he moved 
to Corey r a ; 

Caesar cum primum potuit, ad exercitum contendit, Caesar, as 
soon as he could, hurried to the army ; 

ubi d6 Caesaris adventu certiorgs fact! sunt, 16gat5s ad eum 
mittunt, when they were informed of Caesar } s arrival, they sent 
envoys to him. 

a. The Historical Present may take the place of the Perfect in this con- 
struction. 

2. To denote the repeated occurrence of an act, ut, ubi, simul 
atque, as often as, when following an historical tense, take the Plu- 
perfect Indicative (compare §§ 288, 3; 302, 3); as, — 

ut quisque Verris animum offenderat, in lautumias statim coni- 

cigbatur, whenever anybody had offended Verres^s feelings, he 

was forthwith put in the stone-quarry ; 
hostes, ubi aliquos egredientSs conspSzerant, adorifibantur, 

whenever the enemy had seen any men disembarking, they 

attacked them. 

a. In Livy and succeeding historians the Imperfect and Pluperfect Sub- 
junctive are used to denote this repeated occurrence of an act (' Indefi- 
nite Frequency') ; as, — 

id ubi dixisset. hastam mittSbat, whenever he had said that, he 
hurled a spear. 

3. Occasionally the above conjunctions are followed by the Pluper- 
fect Indicative of a single occurrence. This is regularly the case with 
postquam in expressions denoting a definite interval of time (days, 
months, years, etc.), such as post tertium annum quam, tribus post 
annls quam. Thus : — 
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paucls post diebus quam LtLca disoesserat, ad Sardlniam vSnlt, 
a few days after he had departed from Luca he came to Sar- 
dinia ; 

postquam occup&tae Syracusae erant, profectus est Cartha- 
ginem, after Syracuse had been seized, he set out for Carthage. 

4. The Imperfect Indicative also sometimes occurs to denote a continued 
state; as, — 

postquam B5mam advent&bant, sen&tus consultus est, after they were 

on the march towards Rome, the Senate was consulted ; 
postquam structl utrimque st&bant, after they had been drawn up on both 

sides and were in position. 

5. Rarely postquam, poste&quam, following the analogy of cum, take 
the Subjunctive, but only in the historical tenses ; as, — 

poste&quam sumptuosa fieri funera coepissent, lege subl&ta sunt, 
after funerals had begun to be elaborate, they were done away with by law. 
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A. Cum REFERRING TO THE PAST. 

288. 1. Cum, when referring to the past, takes — 

A. The Indicative (Imperfect, Historical Perfect, or 
Pluperfect) to denote the point of time at which something 
occurs. 

B. The Subjunctive (Imperfect or Pluperfect) to denote 
the situation or circumstances under which something 
occurs. 

Examples : — 

Indicative. 

an turn eras c6nsul, cum in Palati6 mea domus ardebat, or were 
you consul at the time when my house burned up on the Palatine ? 

credO turn cum Sicilia fldrgbat opibus et copiis magna artifioia 
fuisse in ea Insula, / believe that at the time when Sicily was 
powerful in riches and resources there were great crafts in that 
island; 

e6 tempore paruit cum parere necesse erat, he obeyed at the time 
when it was necessary to obey ; 

illO di6, cum est lata 16x d6 mS, on that day when the law concern- 
ing me was passed. 
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Subjunctive. 
Lysander cum vellet LycurgI leges commutare, prohibitus est, 

when Lysander desired to change the laws of Lycurgus, he was 

prevented; 
PythagorSs cum in geSmetria quiddam novl invenisset, Musis 

bovem immolasse dlcitur, when Pythagoras had discovered 

something new in geometry, he is said to have sacrificed an ox to 

the Muses. 

a. Note that the Indicative is much less frequent in such clauses 
than the Subjunctive, and is regularly confined to those cases 
where the main clause has turn, eo die", e5 ann5, e6 tem- 
pore or some similar correlative of the cum. Sometimes it 
depends entirely upon the point of view of the writer whether 
he shall employ the Indicative or Subjunctive. 

2. When the logical order of the clauses is inverted, we find cum 
with the Perfect Indicative or Historical Present, in the sense of when, 
when suddenly. The main clause in such cases often has jam, viz, 
aegr8, nondum ; as, — 

jam Galli ez oppidS fugere apparabant, cum matres familiae 
repente prdcurrSrunt, the Gauls were already preparing to 
flee, when suddenly the matrons rushed forth (logically, the ma- 
trons rushed forth as the Gauls were preparing to flee) ; 

TrSvirl LabiSnum adorlri parabant, cum duas Iegi6n6s vSnisse 
c5gn5scunt, the Treviri were preparing to attack, when {sud- 
denly) they learned that two legions had arrived. 

3 . To denote a recurring action in the past cum is followed by the I n- 
dicative, particularly of the Pluperfect (compare §§ 287, 2 ; 302, 3); as, — 
cum ad aliquod oppidum venerat, eadem lectica ad oubiculum 

d6fer6batur, whenever he had arrived at some town, he was 
{always) carried in the same litter to his room ; 
cum equitatus noster s6 in agrds 6j6cerat, essedariSs ez silvls 
6mitt6bat, whenever our cavalry had advanced into the fields, 
he would send his charioteers out from the woods. 

a. Sometimes the Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive is thus used ; ks, — 
saepe cum aliquem videret minus bene vestltum, suum 

amiculum dedit, often, whenever he saw some one more poorly 

clothed, he gave him his own mantle; 
cum prOcucurrissent, Numidae effugriSbant, as often as they 

had advanced, the Numidians ran away. 
This construction "is frequent in Livy and subsequent historians. 
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B. Cum REFERRING TO THE PRESENT OR FUTURE. 

289. When cum refers to the Present or Future it regu- 
larly takes the Indicative ; as, — 

turn tua res agitur, paries cum proximus SLidet,your own interests 

are at stake when your neighbors house is burning; 
oum vidSbis, turn scies, when you see, then you will know. 

a. The Indicative of the Present or Future may denote also a recurring 
action; as, — 
stabilities amicitiae c5nfirmari potest, cum hominSs cu- 

pidinibus imperabunt, firm friendship can be established 

whenever men shall control their desires. 

C. Other Uses of Cum. 

290. 1. Cum Explicative. Cum, with the Indicative, is some- 
times used to indicate the identity of one act with another ; as, — 
cum tacent, clamant, their silence is a shout (lit. when they are 

silent, they shout). 

2. Cum . . . turn. When cum . . . turn mean both . . . and, 
the cum-clause is in the Indicative ; but when cum has the force of 
whiles though, it may take the Subjunctive ; as, — 
cum tg semper dilSxerim, turn tuis factis incSnsus sum, while I 

have always loved you, at the same time 1 am incensed at 

your conduct. 

Clauses introduced by Antequam and Priusquam. 
A. With the Indicative. 

291. Antequam and priusquam (often written ante . . . 
quam, prius . . . quam) take the Indicative to denote an 
actual fact. 

1 . Sometimes the Present or Future Perfect ; as, — 
prius responded quam rog&, you answer before I ask; 

nihil contra disputabd priusquam dlxerit, / will say nothing in 
opposition, before he speaks. 

2. Sometimes the Perfect, especially after negative clauses ; as, — 
n6n prius jugulandl finis fuit, quam Bulla omnSs suds divitils 

explSvit, there was no end of murder until Sulla satisfied all 
his henchmen with wealth. 
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B. With the Subjunctive. 

292. Antequam and priusquam take the Subjunctive to 
denote an act as anticipated. 

1 . Thus the Subjunctive may denote — 

a ) An act in preparation for which the main act takes place ; as, — 
priusquam dlmicarent, foedus ictum est, i e. in anticipa- 
tion of the fight, a treaty was struck. 

By an extension of this usage, the. Subjunctive is sometimes used of general 
truths, where the anticipatory notion has faded out ; as, — 
tempestas minatur antequam surgat, the tempest threatens before it rises. 

b) An act anticipated and forestalled ; as, — 

priusquam telum adici posset, omnis acies terga vertit, 
before a spear could be hurled, the whole army fled. 

c) An act anticipated and deprecated ; as, — 

animum omittunt priusquam loco demigrent, they die 
rather than quit their post. 

2. After historical tenses the Imperfect Subjunctive is used, espe- 
cially by post- Augustan writers, where the notion of anticipation has 
practically vanished ; as, — 

sol antequam sg abderet fugientem vidit Antonium, the sun before 
it set saw Antony fleeing. 

Clauses introduced by Bum, Ddnec, Quoad. 

293. I. Dum, while, regularly takes the Indicative of 
the Historical Present ; as, — 

Alexander, dum inter primores pugnat, sagitta ictus est, Alex- 
ander, while he was fighting in the van, was struck by ati arrow; 

dum haec geruntur, in fin S3 Venellorum pervenit, while these 
things were being done, he arrived in the territory of the Venelli. 

II. Dum, ddnec, and quoad, as long as, take the Indica- 
tive ; as, — 

dum anima est, sp6s est, as long as there is life, there is hope ; 
LacedaemoniSrum gens fortis fuit, dum Lycurgi leges vigSbant, 

the race of the Lacedaemonians was powerful, as long as the laws 

of Lycurgus were in force ; 
Cat6, quoad vixit, virtutum laude crevit, Cato, as long as he lived, 

increased in the fame of his virtues. 
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III. Dum, d6neo, and quoad, until, take: — 

1. The Indicative, to denote an actual event ; as, — 

d&nec rediit, fait silentium, there was silence till he came ; 

ferrum in corpore retinuit, quoad renuntiatum est BoeOtiOs 

vlcisse, he kept the iron in his body until word was brought that 

the Boeotians had conquered. 

a. In Livy and subsequent historians dum and d6nec in this sense often 
take the Subjunctive instead of the Indicative; as, — 
trepidationis aliquantuzn SdSbant, dSnec timor quiStem 
fecisset, they showed some trepidation, until fear produced quiet. 

2. The Subjunctive, to denote anticipation or expec- 
tancy; as, — 

exspectavit Caesar dum naves convenirent, Caesar waited for the 

ships to assemble ; 
dum hostSs veniant, mor&bor, /shall wait for the enemy to come. 

Substantive Clauses. 

294. A Substantive Clause is one which as a whole 
serves as the Subject or Object of a verb, or denotes 
some other case relation. 

A. Substantive Clauses developed from the Volitive. 

295. These are generally used as object-clauses, and 
occur with the following classes of verbs: — 

1 . With verbs signifying to admonish, request, command, urge, per- 
suade, induce? etc. (conjunctions ut, n6) ; as, — 
postul5 ut flat, / demand that it be done (dependent form of the 

Jussive ff at, let it be done /) ; 
5rat, n6 abeas, he begs that you will not go away ; 
mflitSs cohortatus est ut hostium impetum sustinfirent, he ex- 
horted his soldiers to withstand the attack of the enemy ; 
Helvgtifs persuasit ut exlrent, he persuaded the Helvetii to march 
forth, 
a. Jube<5, command, order, regularly takes the Infinitive. 

1 Especially : moneG, admoned ; rog6\ d>6\ pet6\ postulS, precor, 
fl&gitd; xnandd, imperO, praecipid; su&ded, hortor, cohortor; per- 
suaded, impelld. 
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2. With verbs signifying to grant, concede, permit, allow, 1 etc. (con- 
junction ut) ; as, — 

huic concSdo ut ea praetereat, / allow him to pass that by (depend- 
ent form of the Jussive ea praetereat, let him pass that by!) ; 

cfinaull permissum est ut duaa Iegi6n6s scriberet, the consul was 
permitted to enroll two legions. 

3. With verbs of hindering, preventing? etc. (conjunctions nS, 
qu6minus, quin) ; as, — 

nfi lustrum perficeret, mors prohibuit, death prevented him from 
finishing the lustrum (dependent form after past tense of n6 
lustrum perficiat, let him not finish, etc.) ; 

prohibuit quominus in unum colrent, he prevented them from com- 
ing together ; 

nee, quin 6rumperet, prohibfirl poterat, nor could he be prevented 
from rushing forth. 

a. Quin is used only when the verb of hindering is accompanied by a 
negative, or stands in a question implying a negative ; it is not neces- 
sarily used even then. 

Clauses introduced by qudminus and quin are probably devel- 
oped from Purpose Clauses. 

4. With verbs of deciding, resolving? etc. (conjunctions ut, n6) ; 
as,— 

cSnstitueram ut pridifi Idus AquinI manfirem, / had decided to 

remain at Aquinum on the 12th; 
d6cr8vit senatus ut Oplmius vidfiret, the Senate decreed that Opi- 

mius should see to it ; 
convenit ut unls castrls miscerentur, it was agreed that they should 

be united in one camp. 

5. With verbs of striving? etc. (conjunctions ut, n6) ; as, — 
labSrabat ut reliquas clvitatSs adjungeret, he was striving to join 

the remaining states to him ; 
contendit ng ea enuntiftrentur, he strove that those things should not 

be reported. 

a. Cdnor, try, always takes the Infinitive. 
Note. — Verbs of all the above classes also admit the Infinitive, especially 
in poetry. 

1 Especially: permittd, concSdO, non patlor. 

2 Especially : prohlbed, ixnpedid, deterred. 

8 Especially : cdnstitud, decernO, censed, placult, convenlt, pa- 
clscor. 

4 Especially : labdrd , dd operam, id ag-6, contend©, impetrd. 
o 
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6. With a few other expressions, such as necesse eat, reliquum 
est, sequitur, licet, oportet; as, — 

reliquum eat ut doceam, it remains for me to show; 
licet redeas, you may return ; 
oportet loquamur, we must speak. 
On licet and oportet without ut, see paragraph 8. 

7. Here also belong phrases of the type: nulla causa est cur, 
qua"r§, quln ; non est cur, etc.; nihil est cur, etc. ; as, — 

nulla causa est cur timeam, there is no reason why I should fear 
(originally Deliberative : why should I fear f There'* s no reason); 
non est quare* timeam, there is no reason why I should fear ; 
nihil est quln dlcam, there is no reason why I should not say. 

8. Many of the above classes of verbs at times take the simple Sub- 
junctive without ut. In such cases we must not recognize any omis- 
sion of ut, but simply an earlier form of expression which existed 
before the ut-clause arose. This is regularly the case with necesse 
est, licet, and oportet ; see 6. Other examples are : — 

e5s h5c moneo dSsinant, / warn them to stop ; 

huic imperat adeat civit&tgs, he orders him to visit the states. 

B. Substantive Clauses developed from the Optative. 
296. Here belong clauses : — 

1. With verbs of wishing, desiring, especially cupiS, opt5, vol6, 
maid (conjunctions ut, ne); as, — 

opto ut in hoc judicid nSmo improbus reperiatur, / hope that in 
this court no bad man may be found (here ut reperiatur repre- 
sents a simple optative of direct statement, viz. reperiatur, may 
no bad man be foundl) ; 

oupi5 n6 veniat, / desire that he may not come. 

a. The simple Subjunctive (without ut) sometimes occurs with verbs of this 
class. (See § 295, 8.) Examples are : vellem scriberes, / could wish 
you were writing; vellem scripslsset, I could wish he had written. 

2. With verbs of fearing (timeo, metu6, vereor). Here n6 means 
that, lest, and ut means that not ; as, — 

timeS n6 veniat, I fear that he will come (originally : may he not cornel 

Pm afraid [he wiW\) ; 
timed ut veniat, J fear that he will not come (originally : may he cornel 

Pm afraid [he won't] ) . 
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N6 ndn sometimes occurs instead of ut, especially where the verb of 
fearing has a negative, or where the writer desires to emphasize some 
particular word in the dependent clause ; as, — 

ndn vereor n§ hdc ndn fiat, / am not afraid that this will not 

happen ; 
vereor ne" exercitum flrmum habSre ndn possit, I fear that 

he is unable (ndn possit) to have a strong army. 



C. Substantive Clauses of Result. 

297. Substantive Clauses of Result (introduced by ut, 
ut ndn) are a development of pure Result clauses, and 
occur with the following classes of words : — 

1 . As object clauses after verbs of doing, accomplishing (especially 
facid, effioid, cdnfioid). Thus : — 

gravitas morbl facit ut mediclna ege&mus, the severity of disease 
makes us need medicine. 

2. As the subject of several impersonal verbs, particularly fit, efflci- 
tur, accidit, Svenit, contingit, accedit, fieri potest, fore, sequitur, 
relinquitur. Thus : — 

ex qud efficitur, ut voluptas ndn sit summum bonum,/ww which 
it follows that pleasure is not the greatest good ; 

ita fit, ut n6md esse possit beatus, thus it happens that no one can 
be happy ; 

accSddbat ut naves deessent, another thing was the lack of ships 
(lit. it was added that ships were lacking). 

3. As an appositive after several such expressions as jus est, mds 
est, cdnsuStudd est; also after neuter pronouns, hdc, illud, etc. 
Thus : — 

est mds hominum ut ndlint eundem plflribus rebus excellere, 
it is the way of men not to wish the same person to excel in 
many things. 

D. Substantive Clauses introduced by Quin. 

298. Substantive Clauses introduced by quin (used some- 
times as subject, sometimes as object) occur after negative 
and interrogative expressions of doubt, omission, and the 
like, particularly after ndn dubitd, / do not doubt ; quis 
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dubitat, who doubts f ; nfin (baud) dubium est, there is no 
doubt The mood is the Subjunctive. Examples : — 

quia dubitat quln in virtflte dlvitiae sint , who doubts that in virtue 

there are riches f 
nfin dubium erat quln venturus asset, there was no doubt that he 

was about to come. 

a. In Nepos, Livy, and post-Augustan writers an Infinitive sometimes 
takes the place of the quln-clause after nSn dubitd" ; as, — 

ndn dubitftmus inventus esse, we do not doubt that men were found. 

b. NSn dubitd, / do not hesitate, is regularly followed by the Infinitive, 
though sometimes by a quln-clause. 

E. Substantive Clauses introduced by Quod. 

299. 1. Quod, the fact that, that, introduces Substan- 
tive Clauses in the Indicative. This construction occurs 
especially — 

a) In apposition with a preceding demonstrative, as h6c, id, 
iUud, ilia, ex e6, inde, etc. Thus : — 

illud est admlr£ti5ne dlgnum, quod oaptlv6s retinen- 
d5s censuit, this is especially worthy of admiration, 
that he thought the prisoners ought to be kept ; 

hfic un5 praest&mus vel maxime* ferls, quod colloqui- 
mur inter n5s, in this one respect are we especially 
superior to the beasts, that we talk with each other. 

b) After bene fit, bene accidit, male fit, bene facere, 
etc. ; as — 

bene mini accidit, quod mittor ad mortem, it is well for 

me that I am sent to death ; 
bene fecistl quod mansistl, you did well in remaining. 

2. Quod at the beginning of the sentence sometimes has the force 
of as regards the fact that. Thus : — 

quod multitudinem GermftnSrum in Galliam traducG, id mel 
muniendl causa facid, as regards the fact that I am trans- 
porting a multitude of Germans into Gaul, I am doing it for 
the sake of strengthening myself; 

quod m6 Agamemnona aemul&rl putas, falleris, as regards your 
thinking that I emulate Agamemnon, you are mistaken. 
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Indirect Questions. 

300. 1. Indirect Questions are Substarftive Clauses used 
after verbs of asking, inquiring, telling and the like. They 
take their verb in the Subjunctive. 1 Like Direct Questions 
(see § 162) they may be introduced — 

a) By Interrogative Pronouns or Adverbs ; as, — 

die mini ubi fueris, quid feceris, tell me where you were, 

what you did; 
oculis judicari non potest in utram partem fluat Arar, 

it cannot be determined by the eye in which direction the 

Arar flows ; 
bis blna quot essent, n5sci6bat, he did not know how 

many two times two were. 

Note. — Care should be taken to distinguish Indirect Questions from 
Relative Clauses. The difference between the two appears clearly in 
the following : — 
effugere nemo id potest quod futurum est, no one can escape what 

is destined to come to pass; but 
saepe autem ne utile quidem est scire quid futurum sit, but often 

it is not even useful to know what is coming to pass. 

b) By num or -ne, without distinction of meaning ; as, — 
EpamlnSndas quaesivit num salvus esset clipeus, or 

salvusne esset clipeus, Epaminondas asked whether 

his shield was safe ; 
disputatur num interire virtus in nomine possit, the 

question is raised whether virtue can die in a man ; 
ex SScrate quaesltum est nonne Archelaum beatum 

putaret, the question was asked of Socrates whether he 

did not think Archelaus happy. 

Note. — NSnne in Indirect Questions occurs only after quaerS, as in the 
last example above. 

2. Often the Indirect Question represents a Deliberative Subjunctive 
of the direct discourse ; as, — 

nesoio quid f aciam, / do twt know what to do. (Direct : quid f aciam, 
what shall /do!) 

1 Exclamations, also, upon becoming indirect, take the Subjunctive, as c5n- 
sidera quam variae sint hominum cupIdinSs, consider how varied are the 
desires of men. (Direct : quam variae sunt hominum cupidings !) 



I ask whether it is true or falsi f 
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3. After verbs of expectation and endeavor (exspectd, cdnor, 
experior, temptO) we sometimes find an Indirect Question intro- 
duced by si ; as, — 

cOnantur si perrumpere possint, they try whether they can break 
through. 

a. Sometimes the governing verb is omitted ; as, — 

pergit ad proximam spSluncaxn si fOrte eO vestigia fer- 
rent, he proceeded to the nearest cave (to see) if the tracks led 
thither. 

4. Indirect Double Questions are introduced in the main by the 
same particles as direct double questions (§ 162, 4) ; viz. : — 

utrum . . . an ; 
-ne an ; 

.... an; 

.... ne. 

Examples : — 

quaerS utrum vSrum an falsum sit, 
quaerS verumne an falsum sit, 
quaerd verum an falsum sit, 
quaerS verum falsuxnne sit, 

a. 'Or not' in the second member of a double question is ordinarily 
expressed by necne, less frequently by an n<5n; as, — 
dl utrum sint necne, quaeritur, it is asked whether there are gods 
or not. 

5. Haud scio an, nSscid an, by omission of the first member of 
the double question, occur with the Subjunctive in the sense : / am 
inclined to think, probably, perhaps ; as, — 

baud sci6 an h6c verum sit, / am inclined to think this is true. 

6. In early Latin and in poetry the Indicative is sometimes used in 
Indirect Questions. 

CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 

301. Conditional Sentences are compound sentences 
(§ 164) consisting of two parts, the Protasis (or con- 
dition), usually introduced by si, nisi, or sin, and the 
Apodosis (or conclusion). We distinguish the following 
types of Conditional Sentences: — 
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First Type. — Nothing Implied as to the Reality of the 
Supposed Case. 

302. 1. Here we regularly have the Indicative in both 
Protasis and Apodosis. Any tense may be used ; as, — 

si h6c crSdis, erras, if you believe this, you are mistaken; 
naturam si sequSmur, numquam aberrabimus, if we follow 

Nature, we shall never go astray ; 
si h6c dixisti, errastl, if you said this, you were in error. 

2. Sometimes the Protasis takes the Indefinite Second Person Singu- 
lar (§ 356,3) of the Present or Perfect Subjunctive, with *the force of 
the Indicative ; as, — 

memoria minuitur, nisi earn ezerceas, memory grows weak unless 
you exercise it. 

3. Here belong also those conditional sentences in which the Prot- 
asis denotes a repeated action (compare §§ 287, 2 ; 288, 3); as, — 

si quis equitum dSciderat, pedites circumsistSbant, if any one 
of the horsemen fell, the foot-soldiers gathered about him. 

a. Instead of the Indicative, Livy and subsequent writers employ the 
Subjunctive of the Historical tenses in the Protasis to denote repeated 
action; as, — 

si dlcendO quis diem eximeret, if {ever) anybody consumed a day 
in pleading; si quandd adsidSret, if ever he sat by. 

4. Where the sense demands it the Apodosis in conditional sen- 
tences of the First Type may be an Imperative or one of the Inde- 
pendent Subjunctives (Hortatory, Deliberative, etc.) ; as, — 

si h6c crSditis, tacSte, if you believe this, be silent; 

si hoc crSdimus, taceamus, if we believe this, let us keep silent. 

Second Type. — Supposed Case represented as Contingent. 

303. Here we regularly have the Subjunctive (of the Pres- 
ent or Perfect tense) in both Protasis and Apodosis ; as, — 

si h6c dlcas, errfis, | if you should say this, you would be mis- 

si hdc dlxeria, erraveris, J taken. 

si velim Hannibalis proelia omnia dSscrlbere, di6s me" dSficiat, 

if I should wish to describe all the battles of Hannibal, time 

would fail me ; 
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mentiar, si negem, /should lie, if I shpuld deny it; 

haeo si tficum patria loquatur, ndnne impetr&re dfibeat, if your 

country should plead thus with you, would she not deserve to 

obtain her request t 

a. The Subjunctive in the Apodosis of conditional sentences of this type 
is of the Potential variety. 

b. Sometimes we find the Indicative in the Apodosis of sentences of the 
Second Type, where the writer wishes to assert the consummation of a 
result more positively ; as, — 

alitor si faciat, nailam habet auctGritatem, if he should do 
otherwise, he has no authority. 



Third Type. — Supposed Case represented as Contrary to 

Fact. 

304. i. Here we regularly have the Subjunctive in both 
Protasis and Apodosis, the Imperfect referring to present 
time, and the Pluperfect referring to past; as, — 

si amid mel adessent, opis nOn indigSrem, if my friends were 
here, I should not lack assistance; 

si hOc dlxissfis, errflssGs, if you had said this, you would have 
erred; 

sapientia ndn expeterStur, si nihil efficeret, philosophy would not 
be desired, if it accomplished nothing ; 

odnsilium, ratio 1 , sententia nisi essent in senibus, ndn summum 
consilium mSjores nostrl appellassent sen&tum, unless de- 
liberation, reason, and wisdom existed in old men, our ances- 
tors would not have called their highest deliberative body a 
senate. 

2. Sometimes the Imperfect Subjunctive is found referring to the 

past, especially to denote a continued act, or a state of things still 

existing; as, — 

Laelius, Furius, CatO, si nihil litterls adjuv&rentur, numquam s6 
ad eftrum studium contulissent, Laelius, Furius, and Cato 
would never have devoted themselves to the study of letters, 
unless they had been {constantly) helped by them ; 

nnm igitur si ad centesimum annum vlzisset, senectfltis eum 
suae paenitSret, // he had lived to his hundredth year, 
would he have regretted (and now be regretting) his old 
age? 
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3. The Apodosis in conditional sentences of this type sometimes 
stands in the Indicative (Imperfect, Perfect, or Pluperfect), viz. — 

a) Frequently in expressions of ability, obligation, or neces- 
sity ; as,— 

nisi ffillcitas in sOcordiam vertisset, eaniere jngum 
potuerunt, unless their prosperity had turned to folly, 
they could have thrown off the yoke; 

NOTE. — In sentences of this type, however, it is not the possibility that is repre- 
sented as contrary-to-fact, but something to be supplied in thought from the context. 
Thus in the foregoing sentence the logical apodosis is et exuissent understood 
{and they would have shaken it off). When the possibility itself is conditioned, the 
Subjunctive is used. 

eum patris locS colere dfibfib&s, si (ilia in t§ pietfls 
esset, you ought to revere him as a father, if you had 
any sense of devotion. 

b) With both the Periphrastic Conjugations ; as, — 

si PompSjus occlsus esset, fuistisne ad arma iturl, if 

Pompey had been slain, would you have proceeded to 

arms? 
si ftnum diem moratl essfitis, moriendum omnibus 

fuit, if you had delayed one day, you would all have 

had to die. 

Protasis expressed without SI. 

305. 1. The Protasis is not necessarily expressed by a clause with 
si, but may be implied in a single word or phrase ; as, — 
aliOquI haec n6"n scrlberentur, otherwise (i.e. if matters were other- 
wise) these things would not be written ; 
nOn potestis, voluptate omnia dirigentes, retinfire virttltem, you 
cannot retain virtue, if you direct everything with reference to 
pleasure. 

2. Sometimes an Imperative, or a Jussive Subjunctive serves as 
Protasis. Thus: — 
eras petitd, dabitur, if you ask to-morrow, it shall be given you (lit. 

ask to-morrow, etc.) ; 
haeo reputent, vidSbunt, if they consider this, they will see (lit. let 

them consider^ etc.)*, 
oav6 haec facias, beware not to do this I (Originally : do this I then 

beware I i.e. if you do it, beware I Hence beware not to do it!) 
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Use of Nisi, 81 N5n, Sin. 

306. i. Nisi, unless, negatives the entire protasis; si non nega- 
tives a single word ; as, — 
ferreus essem, nisi t§ amarem, / should be hard-hearted unless 1 

loved you; but — 
ferreus essem, si t6 non am&rem, / should be hard-hearted if I did 
not love you. 
In the first example, it is the notion of loving you that is negatived, 
in the second, the notion of loving. 

2. SI n5n (si minus) must be employed : — 

a) When an apodosis with at, tamen, certe" follows ; as, — 
dolorem si non potuerd frangere, tamen occultabC, if 

I cannot crush my sorrow, yet I will hide it. 

b) When an affirmative protasis is repeated in negative form ; 
as,— 

si feceris, m&gnam habSbo gratiam; si non feceris, 
Igndscam, if you do it, I shall be deeply grateful; if you 
do not do it, I shall pardon you. 

a. But if the verb is omitted in the repetition, only si minus is admis- 
sible; as, — 

hSc si assectltus sum, gmideS; si minus, mS cOnsClor, if I 
have attained this, I am glad; if not, I console myself. 

3. Sin. Where one protasis is followed by another opposed in 
meaning, but affirmative in form, the second is introduced by sin ; as, — 
huno mini timdrem eripe ; si verus est, n6 opprimar, sin falsus, 

ut timere desinam, relieve me of this fear ; if it is well 
founded, that I may not be destroyed; but if it is groundless, 
that I may cease to fear. 

4. Nisi has a fondness for combining with negatives (nOn, n8md, 
nihil) ; as, — 

nihil oGgitSvit nisi caedem, he had no thought but murder. 

a. N5n and nisi are always separated in the best Latinity. 

5. Nisi forte, nisi vSr6, nisi si, unless perchance, unless indeed 
(often with ironical force), take the Indicative; as,— 

nisi v6r6, quia perfecta re's n6n est, non vidStur punienda, un- 
less indeed, because an act is not consummated, it does not seem 
to merit punishment. 
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Conditional Clauses of Comparison. 

307. 1. Conditional Clauses of Comparison are intro- 
duced by the particles, ac si, ut si, quasi, quam si, tamquam 
si, velut si, or simply by velut or tamquam. They are fol- 
lowed by the Subjunctive mood and regularly involve an 
ellipsis, as indicated in the following examples : — 
tantus patrSs metus cepit, velut si jam ad portfts hostis esset, as 

great fear seized the senators as (would have seized them) if the 

enemy were already at the gates ; 
sed quid ego his testibus Qtor quasi rSa dubia aut obscura sit, 

but why do 1 use these witnesses, as (/ should do) if the matter 

were doubtful or obscure ; 
serviam tibi tamquam si Smeris mS argentO, / will serve you as 

though you had bought me for money. 

2. Note that in sentences of this kind the Latin observes the regu- 
lar principles for the Sequence of Tenses. Thus after principal tenses 
the Latin uses the Present and Perfect (as in the second and third exam- 
ples), where the English uses the Past and the Past Perfect. 

Concessive Clauses. 

308. The term 'Concessive* is best restricted to those 
clauses developed from the Jussive Subjunctive which 
have the force of granted that, etc. (see § 275); as, — 

sit fur, sit sacrilegus, at est bonns imper&tor, granted that he is a 
thief and a robber, yet he is a good commander ; 

ut h6c vSrum sit, granted that this is true ; 

ne* sit summum malum dolor, malum cert© est, granted that pain 
is not the greatest evil, yet it is certainly an evil. 

a. Here also belongs the use of the Subjunctive with licet (see § 295, 6), 
where licet has the force of he may, they way, etc. ; as, — 
fxemant oxnnds licet, dicam quod sentld, they may all shout, 
{but) I shall say what I think. 

Adversative Clauses with QuamvTs, Quamquam, etc. 

309. Clauses introduced by quamvls, quamquam, etsl, 
tametsl, cum, although , while often classed as ' Conces- 
sive/ are yet essentially different from genuine Concessive 
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clauses. As a rule, they do not grant or concede any- 
thing, but rather state that something is true in spite of 
something else. They accordingly emphasize the adver- 
sative idea, and are properly Subordinate Adversative 
Clauses. The different particles used to introduce these 
clauses have different meanings and take different con- 
structions, as follows : — 

i . Quamvls, however much, although, does not introduce a state- 
ment of tact, but represents an act merely as conceived. It is followed 
by the Subjunctive, usually of the present tense ; as, — 
homines quamvia in turbidls rSbus aint, tamen interdum animTfl 

relaxantur, /';/ however stirring events men may engage, yet at 

times they relax their energies ; 
nOn est potestas opitulandl rei pflblicae quamvls ea prematur 

perloulls, there is no opportunity to succor the state, though it 

be beset by dangers. 

2. Quamquam, etsi, tametsi, although, introduce a statement of 
fact, and are followed by the Indicative (of any tense) ; as, — 
quamquam omnis virtus nSs allicit, tamen justitia id maxime" 

efficit, although all virtue attracts us, yet justice does so espe- 
cially ; 
Caesar, etsi nOndum cSnsilium hostium cdgnOverat, tamen id 
quod accidit suspicabatur, Caesar, though he did not yet know 
the plans of the enemy, yet was suspecting what actually occurred, 

a. Etsi, although, must be distinguished from etsi, even if. The latter 
is a conditional particle and takes any of the constructions admissible 
for Si. (See §{ 302-304.) 

3. Cum, although, is followed by the Subjunctive; as, — 
Atticus hon&res non petiit, cum ei patSrent, Atticus did not seek 

honors, though they were open to him. 

4. Licet sometimes loses its verbal force (see § 308, a) and sinks to 
the level of a conjunction with the force of although. It takes the 
Subjunctive, Present or Perfect ; as, — 

licet omnSs terrOrSs impendeant, suocurram, though all terrors 
hang over me, {yet) I will lend aid. 

5. Quamquam, with the force and yet, is often used to introduce 
principal clauses ; as, — 

quamquam quid loquor, and yet why do I speak t 
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6. In post-Augustan writers quamquam is freely construed with the Sub- 
junctive, while quamvls is often used to introduce statements of fact, and takes 
either the Indicative or the Subjunctive. Thus : — 

quamquam movSrStur his vScibus, although he was moved by these words; 
quamvls multi oplnarentur, though many thought; 
quamvls InfestS animS pervSneras, though you had come with hostile intent. 

Clauses with Dum, Modo, Dummodo, denoting a Wish 
or a Proviso. 

310. These particles are followed by the Subjunctive 
(negative nS) and have two distinct uses : — 

I. They are used to introduce clauses embodying a wish 
entertained by the subject of the leading verb ; as, — 
nultl honesta neglegunt dummodo potentiam consequantur, 

many neglect honor in their desire to obtain power (if only they 

may attain) ; 
omnia postposui, dum praeceptls patris parSrem, J made every thing 

else secondary y in my desire to obey the injunctions of my father ; 
nl) obstat tibi, dum ne sit dltior alter, nothing hinders you in your 

desire that your neighbor may not be richer than you. 

II. They are used to express a proviso {'provided 
that')' y as, — 

Cderint, dum metuant, let them hate, provided they fear ; 

manent ingenia senibus, modo permaneat studium et industria, 

old men retain their faculties, provided only they retain their 

interest and vigor ; 
lubant, dum n6 d6s flat comes, let them marry, provided no dowry 

goes with it. 

Note. — Of these two uses of dum, modo, and dummodo, the first is the 
original one ; the second has grown out of the first, and frequently retains the origi- 
nal notion of wishing, as in dderlnt, dum metuant. 

Relative Clauses. 

311. Relative Clauses are introduced by Relative Pro- 
nouns, Adjectives, or Adverbs. 

312. 1. Relative clauses usually stand in the Indicative Mood, 
especially clauses introduced by those General Relatives which are 
doubled or have the suffix -ounque; as, — 
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quidquld id est, timed Dana6s et dOna f erentes, whatever it is, 1 
fear the Greeks even when they offer gifts ; 

quidquid oritur, qualeounque est, causam £ nattlra habet, what- 
ever comes into being, of whatever sort it is, has its primal cause 
in Nature. 

2. Any simple Relative may introduce a conditional sentence of any 

of the three types mentioned in §§ 302-304 ; as, — 

qui ho"c dicit, err at, he who says this is mistaken (First Type) ; 

qui ho"c dloat, erret, he would be mistaken who should say this (Sec- 
ond Type) ; . 

qui hOc durisset, err&sset, the man who had said this utould have been 
mistaken. 



INDIRECT DISCOURSE (OrATIO OBLlQUA). 

313. When the language or thought of any person is 
quoted without change, that is called Direct Discourse 
(Oratio Recta)\ as, Caesar said, i The die is cast.* When, 
on the other hand, one's language or thought is made to 
depend upon a verb of saying, thinking, etc., that is called 
Indirect Discourse {Oratio Obliqud) ; as, Caesar said that 
the die was cast ; Caesar thought that his troops were 
victorious. 

a. For the verbs most frequently employed to introduce Indirect 
Discourse, see § 331. 

MOODS IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 
Declaratory Sentences. 

314. 1. Declaratory Sentences upon becoming Indirect 
change their main clause to the Infinitive with Subject 
Accusative, while all subordinate clauses take the Subjunc- 
tive; as, — 

RSgulus dixit quam did jure jurandS hostium tenSrStur n6n esse 
s6 senatOrem, Regulus said that as long as he was held by his 
pledge to the enemy he was not a senator. (Direct : quam difl 
teneor ndn sum sen&tor.) 
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2. The verb of saying, thinking, etc., is sometimes to be inferred 
from the context ; as, — 

torn Romulus 16g&t6s circa" vlclnas gentfcs mlsit qui societ&tem 
conubiumque peterent: urbes quoque, ut cttera, ex 
Infimo nSstf, then Romulus sent envoys around among the 
neighboring tribes, to ask for alliance and the right of inter- 
marriage, (saying that) cities, like everything else, start from a 
modest beginning. 

3. Subordinate clauses which contain an explanatory statement of 
the writer are not properly a part of the Indirect Discourse, and hence 
regularly take the Indicative ; as, — 

oertior factus ex ea parte vlcl, quam GtalUs eoneesserat, omnes 
noctu discessisse, he was informed that all had departed by 
night from that part of the village which he had granted to the 
Gauls. 

4. Sometimes a subordinate clause is such only in its external form, 
and in sense is principal. It then takes the Infinitive with Subject 
Accusative. This occurs especially in case of relative clauses, where 
qui is equivalent to et hie, nam hie, etc. ; as, — 

dixit urbem AthSniensium prdpugnaleulum opposition ease bar- 
barls, apud quam jam bis classes regies ffioisse naufra- 
gium, he said the city of the Athenians had been set against the 
barbarians like a bulwark, near which (= and near it) the fleets 
of the King had twice met disaster. 

5. The Subject Accusative of the Infinitive is sometimes omitted 
when it refers to the same person as the subject of the leading 
verb, or can easily be supplied from the context ; as, — 

oum id nfisclre M&g6 dlceret, when Mago said he did not know 
this (for s6 nesolre). 

Interrogative Sentenoes. 

315. 1. Real questions of the Direct Discourse, upon 
becoming indirect, are regularly put in the Subjunc- 
tive; as, — 

. Ariorlstus Caesarl respondit : sS prius in Galllam vdnlsse quam 
populum ROmSnum. Quid slbl vellet? Cur in suAs 
poMessi6nes venlret, Ariovistus replied to Caesar that he 
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had come into Gaul before the Roman people. What did he 
{Caesar) mean t Why did he come into his domain t (Direct : 
quid tibi vis ? cur in meas possessions* venls ?) 

2. Rhetorical questions, on the other hand, being asked 
merely for effect, and being equivalent in force to emphatic 
statements, regularly stand in the Infinitive in Indirect Dis- 
course. Thus : — 

quid eat levius (lit. what is more trivial, — nothing is more trivial) 
of the Direct Discourse becomes quid esse levius in the In- 
direct. 

3. Deliberative Subjunctives of the Direct Discourse remain un- 
changed in mood in the Indirect ; as, — 

quid facer et, what was he to do f (Direct : quid faoiam ?) 

Imperative Sentences. 

316. All Imperatives or Jussive Subjunctives of the 
Direct Discourse appear as Subjunctives in the In- 
direct; as, — 
mHitfis certiorSs fScit paulisper intermitterent proelium, he 

told the soldiers to stop the battle for a little. (Direct: 

inter mittite.) 

a. The Negative in such sentences is nS ; as, — 

n6 suae virtuti tribueret, let him not attribute it to his own 
valor I 



TENSES IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 

A. Tenses of the Infinitive. 

317. These are used in accordance with the regular 
principles for the use of the Infinitive as given in § 270. 

a . The Perfect Infinitive may represent any past tense of the 
Indicative of Direct Discourse. Thus : — 

soiO t6 haeo Sgisse may mean — 

I know you were doing this. (Direct : haeo agibas.) 
I know you did this. (Direct: haec Sgistl.) 

/ know you had done this. (Direct : haeo igerfis.) 
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B. Tenses of the Snbjunotive. 

318. These follow the regular principle for the Sequence 
of Tenses, being Principal if the verb of saying is Princi- 
pal ; Historical if it is Historical. Yet for the sake of 
vividness, we often find the Present Subjunctive used 
after an historical tense ; as, — 

Caesar respondit, si obsides dentur, sSs6 p&cem esse facttlrum, 
Caesar replied that, if hostages should be given him, he would 
make peace. 



CONDITIONAL SENTENCES IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 
Conditional Sentences of the First Type. 

319. A. The Apodosis. Any tense of the Indicative 
is changed to the corresponding tense of the Infinitive 

(§§ 270; 317,4 

B. The Protasis. The protasis takes those tenses of 
the Subjunctive which are required by the Sequence 
of Tenses. 

Examples : — 

Direct. Indirect. 

si hoc crtdis, erras, j dfc6 > si h6c cr8dafl > t6 errare ' 

I dlxi, si hoc crfiderSs, te err axe. 

si hoc crfides, errabis, J dTc6 > sI h5c crSd5s ' t6 erratarum e88e 5 
[ dlxi, si hoc crSderes, te err%turum esse. 

dico, si hoc crSdideris, te errftturum 

esse; 
dlxi, si hoc crSdidissSs, te err&turum 
I esse. 



si hoc crSdideris, errabis, 



si hoc crtdSbfts; erravistl, { <* Ic5 ' s * h6c «■««*■, te erravte.e ; 

[ dlxi, si hoc cr6der6s, te err&visse. 

a. Note that a Future Perfect Indicative of the Direct Discourse 
regularly appears in the Indirect as a Perfect Subjunctive after 
a principal tense, and as a Pluperfect Subjunctive after an his- 
torical tense. 
p 
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Conditional Sentences of the Second Type. 

320. A. The Apodosis. The Present Subjunctive of 
the Direct Discourse regularly becomes the Future Infini- 
tive of the Indirect. 

B. The Protasis. The Protasis takes those tenses of 
the Subjunctive demanded by the sequence of tenses. 

Examples : — 



si hoc crgdas, erres, { d!co > sI h6c crSdas ' t6 «*«"» < 

I dixi, si hoc crSderSs, te err&turum esse. 



Conditional Sentenoes of the Third Type. 

321. A. The Apodosis. 

i. The Imperfect Subjunctive of the Direct Discourse 
becomes : — 

a) In the Active Voice the Future Infinitive. 

b) In the Passive Voice it takes the form futurum esse (fore) 
ut, with the Imperfect Subjunctive. 

2. The Pluperfect Subjunctive of the Direct Discourse 
becomes : — 

a) In the Active Voice the Infinitive in -urus fuisse. 

b) In the Passive Voice it takes the form futurum fuisse ut 
with the Imperfect Subjunctive. 

B. The Protasis. The protasis in Conditional Sen- 
tences of this type always remains unchanged. 
Examples : — 

si hoc crGderSs, err&res, died (dixl), si hoc crSderfts, te errfl- 

turum esse ; 
si hoc orgdidissGs, erravisses, died (dixi), si hoc crSdidissSa, te 

errStQrum fuisse ; 
si hoc dixissgs, p^nltus essfis, dlco (dixi), si hoc dlxissSs futtl- 

rum fuisse ut punlrgris. 

322. When an apodosis of a conditional sentence of the Third 
Type referring to the past is at the same time a Result clause, or a 
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quln-clause (after nOn dubitS, etc.), it stands in the Perfect Sub- 
junctive in the form -urus f uerim ; as, — 

ita territi sunt, ut arma tradituri fuerint, 1 nisi Caesar subitd 
advSnisset, they were so frightened that they would have given 
up their arms, had not Caesar suddenly arrived; 
n6n dubito" quln, al hdc dladssta, erraturus fueris, 1 / do not doubt 
that, if you had said this, you would have made a mistake. 

a. This peculiarity is confined to the Active Voice. In the 
Passive, such sentences, when they become dependent, 
remain unchanged ; as, — 

n6n dubitO quln, si hOc dlsrissGs, vituperatua essis, / 
do not doubt that, if you had said this, you would have 
been blamed. 

b. When an Indirect Question becomes an apodosis in a con- 
ditional sentence of the Third Type, either -urus fuerim or 
-urus i ulssem may be used ; as, — 

quaerd, nam, si hOc dlxiss£s, erraturus fueris (or 
fuisste). 

c. PotuI, when it becomes a dependent apodosis in sentences of this 
Type, usually changes to the Perfect Subjunctive ; as. — 
concursu totlus clvitatis defSnsI sunt, ut frlgrldissimOs 

quoque Sr&torSs populi studia excitare potuerint, 
they were defended before a gathering of all the citizens, so that 
the interest of the people would have been enough to excite even 
the most apathetic orators. 



IMPLIED INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 

323. The Subjunctive is often used in subordinate clauses whose 

Indirect character is merely implied by the context; as, — 

dSmOnstrabantur mini praeterea, quae SdcratSs d6 immortali- 

t5te animorum disseruisset, there were explained to me be- 

sides, the argt/ments which Socrates had set forth concerning the 

immortality of the soul (i.e. the arguments which, it was said, 

Socrates had set forth) ; 

Paetus omnes librOs quOs pater suus rellquisset mini dSnavit, 

Paetus gave me all the books which (as he said) his father had left. 

1 Tr&ditCLri fuerint and erraturus fueris are to be regarded as repre- 
senting tradituri fuSrunt anl erracurus fulstl of Direct Discourse. (See 
{304.3.*). 
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SUBJUNCTIVE BY ATTRACTION. 

324. i. Subordinate clauses dependent upon the Sub- 
junctive are frequently attracted into the same mood, 
especially when they do not express a fact, but constitute 
an essential part of one complex idea ; as, — 

n6mS avarus adhuc inventus est, cui, quod habSret, esset satis, 
no miser has yet been found who was satisfied with what he 
had i 

cum diversas causas afferrent, dum formam sul quisque et 
animl et ingenil redderent, as they brought forward differ- 
ent arguments, while each mirrored his own individual type of 
mind and natural bent, 

quod ego fatear, pudeat, should I be ashamed of a thing which I 
admit t 

2. Similarly a subordinate clause dependent upon an Infinitive 
is put in the Subjunctive when the two form one closely united 
whole; as, — 
mSs est Athenls quotannis in contiSne laudari eds qui sint in 

proelils interfectf, it is the custom at Athens every year for 

those to be publicly eulogized who have been killed in battle. 

(Here the notion of 'praising those who fell in battle 1 forms 

an inseparable whole.) 



NOUN AND ADJECTIVE FORMS OF THE VERB. 

325. These are the Infinitive, Participle, Gerund, and 
Supine. All of these partake of the nature of the Verb, 
on the one hand, and of the Noun or Adjective, on the 
other. Thus : — 

As Verbs, — 

a) They may be limited by adverbs ; 

b) They admit an object ; 

c) They have the properties of voice and tense. 

As Nouns or Adjectives, — - 

a) They are declined ; 

b) They take Noun or Adjective constructions. 
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THE INFINITIVE. 
Infinitive without Subject Accusative. 

326. This may be used either as Subject or Object. 

NOTE. — The Infinitive was originally a Dative, and traces of this are still to be 
seen in the poetical use of the Infinitive to express purpose; as, nee dulces OCCUT- 
rent Sscula nftti praeripere, and no sweet children will run to snatch kisses. 

A. As Subject. 

327. i. The Infinitive without Subject Accusative is 
used as the Subject of esse and various impersonal verbs, 
particularly opus est, necesse est, oportet, juvat, delectat, 
placet, libet, licet, praestat, conducit, ezpedit, decet, pudet, 
interest, etc. ; as, — 

dulce et decorum est prd patria morl, it is sweet and noble to die 

for one's country ; 
virdrum est fortium toleranter dol5rem pati, it is the, part of brave 

men to endure pain with patience ; 
senatuT placuit legatos mittere, the Senate decided (lit. it pleased the 

Senate) to send envoys. 

2. Even though the Infinitive itself appears without Subject, it may 
take a Predicate Noun or Adjective in the Accusative ; as, — 
aliud est Iracundum esse, aliud iratum, // is one thing to be irascible, 

another to be angry ; 
impune quaelibet facere, id est r€gem esse, to do whatever you 
please with impunity ', that is to be a king. 

a. But when licet is followed by a Dative of the person, a Predicate 

Noun or Adjective with esse is attracted into the same case; as, 

licuit esse StiSsS Themistocll, lit. it was permitted to Themisto- 
cles to be at leisure. So sometimes with other Impersonate. 

B. As Object. 

328. i. The Infinitive without Subject Accusative is 
used as the Object of many verbs, to denote another action 
of the same subject, particularly after — 

vol6, oupl6, m&16, nS16; cdgito, meditor, purpos€, mtmd; 

dSbed, ought ; neglego, neglect ; 

statuS, cdnstituS, decide; vereor, timed, fear ; 
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auded, dare ; matur6, f estlnd, properS, con- 

studed, contends, strive ; tendo, hasten ; 

pard, prepare (so parStus) ; assuSscd, cdnsuescd, accustom 

incipio, coepi, InstituS, begin ; myself (so assuStus, InsuStus, 

pergo, continue ; assuei actus) ; 

desino, desistd, cease ; disco, learn ; 

possum, can ; sci5, know how; 

conor, try ; soled, am wont ; as, — 

tu h6s intueri audgs, do you dare to look on these men t 
Demosthenes ad fluctum maris dSclamare solSbat, Demosthenes 
used to declaim by the waves of the sea. 

2. A Predicate Noun or Adjective with these Infinitives is attracted 
into the Nominative ; as, — 
befttus esse sine virtute nem5 potest, no one can be happy without 

virtue ; 
Cat6 esse quam videri bonus malSbat, Cato preferred to be good 

rather than to seem so. 



Infinitive with Subject Accusative. 

329. This may be used either as Subject or Object. 

A. As Subject. 

330. The Infinitive with Subject Accusative (like the 
simple Infinitive) appears as Subject with esse and Imper- 
sonal verbs, particularly with aequum est, justum est, utile 
est, turpe est, apertum est, perspicuum est, fama est, opiniS 
est, spes est, fas est, nefas est, opus est, necesse est, oportet, 
apparet, constat, praestat, etc. ; as, — 

nihil in bellS oportet contemnl, nothing ought to be despised in war ; 
apertum est sibi quemque natura esse carum, it is manifest that 
by nature everybody is dearest to himself. 

B. As Object. 

331. The Infinitive with Subject Accusative is used as 
Object after the following classes of verbs : — 

I. Most frequently after verbs of saying, thinkings knowing, per- 
ceiving, and the like (Verba Sentiendl et Dfcldrandt). This is the 
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regular construction of Principal Clauses of Indirect Discourse. Verbs 
that take this construction are, among others, the following : sentid, 
audio, video, c5gn5sco ; puto, judicS, spero, cSnfidS ; sci6, 
meminl; died, affirmd, neg5 (say that . . . not), trSdo, narrd, 
fateor, responded, scribS, promittS, glorior. Also the phrases: 
certiorem faciS (inform) , memoria teneo (remember), etc. 
Examples : — 

Epicure! putant cum corporibus simul amnios interlre, the Epi- 
cureans think that the soul perishes with the body ; 

Thalgs dixit aquam esse initium rgrum, Thales said that water was 
the first principle of the universe ; 

Democritus negat quicquid esse sempiternum, Democritus says 
nothing is everlasting; 

spero cum venturum esse, I hope that he will come. 

II. With jubed, order, and vet6, forbid; as, — 

Caesar mllites pdntem facere jus sit, Caesar ordered the soldiers to 
make a bridge. 

a. When the name of the person who is ordered or forbidden to do 
something is omitted, the Infinitive with jubeo" and vetd* is put in 
the Passive; as, Caesar pSntem fieri jussit. 

III. With patior and sino, permit, allow ; as, — 

nulls s6 implicarl negStiS passus est, he did not permit himself to 
be involved in any difficulty. 

IV. With volo, n516, maid, cupio, when the Subject of the Infini- 
tive is different from that of the governing verb ; as, — 

nee mini banc errdrem extorquSri vol5, nor do I wish this error to 

be wrested from me ; 
e&s res jactari n515bat, he was unwilling that these matters should be 

discussed ; 
t6 tuls dlvitils frill cupimus, we desire that you enjoy your wealth. 

a. When the Subject of both verbs is the same, the simple Infinitive is 
regularly used in accordance with { 328, 1. But exceptions occur, es- 
pecially in case of esse and Passive Infinitives ; as, — 

cupio" me" esse clementem, / desire to be lenient; 
TlmoleSn m&luit s& diligi quam metui, Timoleon preferred to 
be loved rather than feared. 

b. V0I6 and n£16 also admit the Subjunctive, with or without ut. 
(See § 296, 1, a.) 
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V. With Verbs of emotion (joy, sorrow, regret, etc.), especially 
gauded, laetor, doled ; aegre* fer5, molests ferd, graviter fer5, am 
annoyed^ distressed] mlror, queror, indlgnor ; as, — 

gaudeS t6 salvum advenlre, I rejoice that you arrive safely; 

ndn molests ferunt sg libldinum vinculis laxatSs esse, they are 

not troubled at being released from the bonds of passion ; 
mlror t6 ad me" nihil scribere, I wonder that you write me nothing. 

m. Instead of an Infinitive these verbs also sometimes admit a quod- 
clause as Object. (See § 299.) Thus : — 
mlror quod non loqueris, / wonder that you do not speak. 

VI. Some verbs which take two Accusatives, one of the Person and 
the other of the Thing (§ 178, 1) may substitute an Infinitive for the 
second Accusative ; as, — 

c6go tS hoc facere, I compel you to do this (cf. t6 h6c cdgo) ; 
docul tS contentum esse, / taught you to be content (cf t6 modes- 
tiam docul, I taught you temperance). 

Passive Construction of the Foregoing Verbs. 

332. Those verbs which in the Active are followed by 
the Infinitive with Subject Accusative, usually admit the 
personal construction in the Passive. This is true of the 
following : — 

a) jubeor, vetor, sinor ; as, — 

mllites pdntem facere jussi sunt, the soldiers were ordered 

to build a bridge ; 
pdns fieri jussus est, a bridge was ordered built; 
mllitSs castris exlre vetiti sunt, the troops were forbidden 

to go out of the camp ; 
Sgstius Clddium accusare ndn est situs, Sestius was 

not allowed to accuse Clodius. 

b) videor, I am seen, I seem ; as, — 

vidStnr comperisse, he seems to have discovered. 

c) dlcor, putor, ezlstimor, judicor (in all persons) ; as, — 
dlcitur in Italiam vSnisse, he h said to have come into 

Italy; 
Rdmulus primus rex RdmanSrum f uisse putfttur, Romu- 
lus is thought to have been the first king of the Romans* 
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d) fertur, feruntur, tr&ditur, traduntur (only in the third 
person) ; as, — 
fertur Homerus caecus f uisse, Homer is said to have been 

blind; 
carmina ArchilochI contumSlils referta esse traduntur, 
Archilochus y s poems are reported to have been full of 
abuse. 

NOTE. — In compound tenses and periphrastic forms, the last two classes of 
verbs, c), d), more commonly take the impersonal construction; as, — 
tr&ditum est Homerum caecum fuisse, the story goes that Homer was 
blind. 

Infinitive with Adjectives. 

333. The Infinitive with Adjectives (except paratus, assu6tus, 
etc.; see § 328, 1) occurs only in poetry and post- Augustan prose 
writers; as, — 

contentus demqnstrasse, contented to have proved; 
audaz omnia perpetl, bold for enduring everything. 

Infinitive in Exclamations. 

334. The Infinitive is used in Exclamations implying scorn, indig- 
nation, or regret An interrogative (or intensive) -ne is often attached 
to some word in the clause. Examples : — 

huncine solem tarn nigrum surrexe mini, to think that to-day's sun 

rose with such evil omen for me I 
sedere totos digs in villa, to stay whole days at the villa I 

Historical Infinitive. 

335. The Infinitive is often used in historical narrative instead of the 
Imperfect Indicative. The Subject stands in the Nominative ; as, — 
interim cottidie Caesar Aeduds frumentum flagitare, meanwhile 

Caesar was daily demanding grain of the Aedui. 



PARTICIPLES. 
Tenses of the Participle. 

336. 1. The tenses of the Participle, like those of the 
Infinitive (see § 270), express time not absolutely, but with 
reference to the verb upon which the Participle depends. 
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2. The Present Participle denotes action contemporary with that of 
the verb. Thus : — 

audid t6 loquentem —you are speaking and 1 hear you ; 
audiSbam tS loquentem —you were speaking and I heard you ; 
audiam to* loquentem =you will be speaking and I shall hear you. 

a. The Present Participle is sometimes employed with Conative 
force; as, — 

asaurgentem regem resuplnat, as the king was trying to 
rise, he threw him down. 

3. The Perfect Passive Participle denotes action prior to that of 
the verb. Thus : — 

locutus taceo = /have spoken and am silent; 
locutus tacul = / had spoken and then was silent; 
locutus tac6b6 = / shall speak and then shall be silent. 

4. The absolute time of the action of a participle, therefore, is 
determined entirely by the finite verb with which it is connected. 

5. Certain Perfect Passive Participles of Deponent and Semi- 
Deponent Verbs are used as Presents ; viz. arbitrates, ausus, ratus, 
gavisus, solitus, usus, confisus, diffisus, secutus. 

Use of Participles. 

337. As an Adjective the Participle may be used either 
as an attributive or predicate modifier of a Substantive. 

1. Attributive Use. This presents no special peculiarities. Ex- 
amples are : — 

glSria est consentiens laus bon5rum, glory is the unanimous praise 

of the good; 
Conon murSs & L^sandro dirutSs reficit, Conon restored the walls 

destroyed by Lysander. 

2. Predicate Use. Here the Participle is often equivalent to a 
subordinate clause. Thus the Participle may denote : — 

a) Time; as, — 

omne malum nascSns facile opprimitur, every evil is 
easily crushed at birth. 

b) A Condition ; as, — 

mente utl nSn possumus cibd et pdtidne complStl, if 

gorged with food and drink, we cannot use our intellects. 
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c) Manner; as, — 

Soldn senSscere s6 dlcgbat multa in di8s addiscentem, 
Solon said he grew old learning many new things every 
day. 

d) Means; as, — 

• sdl oriSna diem c5nficit, the sun, by its rising, makes the 
day. 

e) Opposition (' though ') ; as, — 

mendacl hominl ne" verum quidem dloentl crfidimus, 
we do not believe a liar, though he speaks the truth. 

f) Cause; as, — 

perfidiam Veritas ad buSs recessit, since he feared 
treachery, he returned to his own troops. 

3. Vide5 and audiS, besides the Infinitive, take the Present Par- 
ticiple in the Predicate use ; as, — 

vided to* fugientem, I see you fleeing, 
a. So frequently faciS, flngO, Indued, etc. ; as, — 

els Catdnem respondentem facimus, we represent Cato reply- 
ing to them ; 
Homerus Laertem colentem agrum faolt, Homer represents 
Laertes tilling the field. 

4. The Future Active Participle (except futurua) is regularly con- 
fined to its use in the Periphrastic Conjugation, but in poets and later 
writers it is used independently, especially to denote purpose ; as, — 

ven6runt caatra oppugn&tfirX, they came to assault the camp. 

5. The Perfect Passive Participle in combination with a noun is 
sometimes equivalent to an abstract noun with a dependent Geni- 
tive; as, — 

post urbem conditam, after the founding of the city ; 

Qulnctius dSfensus, the defense of Quinctius ; 

quibua animus occup&tus, the preoccupation of the mind with which; 

n6n redditae res, the failure to make restitution. 

6. HabeS sometimes takes a Perfect Passive Participle in the Pred- 
icate construction with a force not far removed from that of the Perfect 
or Pluperfect Indicative ; as, — 

odpifis qufis coactfta habSbat, the forces which he had collected. 
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7. The Gerundive denotes obligation or necessity. Like other Par- 
ticiples it may be used either as Attributive or Predicate. 

a) Less frequently as Attributive. Thus : — 
liber legendus, a book worth reading ; 

16gSs observandae, laws deserving of observance. 

b) More frequently as Predicate. , 

1) In the Passive Periphrastic Conjugation (amandus 
est, etc.). In this use Intransitive Verbs can be used only 
impersonally, but admit their ordinary case-construction 
(Gen., Dat., Abl.) ; as, — 

veniendum est, it is necessary to come; 

obliviscendum est injuriarum, one must forget injuries ; 

numquam prSditSri crfidendum est, you must never trust 

a traitor ; 
su6 cuique utendum est judicio, every man must use his 

own judgment. 

2) After euro, provide for ; d5, trado, give over ; relin- 
quo, leave; concSdo, hand over; suscipio, undertake, and 
some other verbs, to denote purpose ; as, — 

Caesar pontem in Arare faciendum cur&vit, Caesar pro- 
vided for the construction of a bridge over the Arar ; 

imperator urbem mHitibus dfripiendam concessit, the 
general handed over the city to the soldiers to plunder. 

8. For the Gerundive as the equivalent of the Gerund, see § 339, 1. 

THE GERUND. 

338. As a verbal noun the Gerund admits noun con- 
structions as follows : — 

1. Genitive. The Genitive of the Gerund is used — 

a) With nouns, as Objective or Appositional Genitive (see 
§§ 200, 202) ; as, — 

cupiditas dominandi, desire of ruling; 
ars scribendf, the art of writing. 

b) With Adjectives ; as, — 

cupidus audiendl, desirous of hearing. 

c) With causa, gratia ; as, — 

discendl causa, for the sake of learning. 
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2. Dative. The Dative of the Gerund is used — 

a) With Adjectives ; as, — 

aqua utilis est bibendS, water is useful for drinking. 

b) With Verbs (rarely) ; as,— 

adfui scrlbendd, I was present at the writing. 

3. Accusative. The Accusative of the Gerund is used only with 
Prepositions, chiefly ad and in ; as, — 

homo ad agendum natus est, man is born for action. 

4. Ablative. The Ablative of the Gerund is used — 

a) Without a Preposition, as an Ablative of Means, Cause, etc. 
(see §§ 218, 219) ; as,— 

mSns discendo alitur et c5gitando, the mind is nourished 
by learning and reflection. 

ThemistoclSs maritimSs praeddn£s cSnsectandS mare 
tutum reddidit, Themistocles made the sea safe by fol- 
lowing up the pirates. 

b) After the prepositions a, d6, ex, in ; as, — 

summa voluptas ex discendS capitur, the keenest pleas- 
ure is derived from learning; 

multa dS bene beatSque vivendd a Flatone disputata 
sunt, there was much discussion by Plato on the subject 
of living well and happily. 

5. As a rule, only the Genitive of- the Gerund and the Ablative 
(without a preposition) admit a Direct Object. 

Gerundive Construction instead of the Gerund. 

339. 1. Instead of the Genitive or Ablative of the Gerund with a 
•Direct Object, another construction may be, and very often is, used. 
This consists in putting the Direct Object in the case of the Gerund 
(Gen. or Abl.) and using the Gerundive in agreement with it. This 
is called the Gerundive Construction. Thus : — 

Gerund Construction. Gbrundivb Construction. 

oupidus urbem videndi, desirous ] . , 

~ ., .. \ cupidus urbis videndae ; 

of seeing the city 1 J v ' 

dSleotor 5rat5r6s legends, / am] „, ^ _ __ .. 

charmtdwithvadingtiuorators. \ d81eotor * r «6rib«. legend*. 
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2. The Gerundive Construction must be used to avoid a Direct 
Object with the Dative of the Gerund, or with a case dependent upon 
a Preposition ; as, — 

locus castrls muniendis aptus, a place adapted to fortifying a camp; 
ad pacem petendam vSnerunt, they came to ask peace; 
multum temporis consumo in legendis poStls, / spend much time 
in reading the poets. 

3. In order to avoid ambiguity (see § 236, 2), the Gerundive Con- 
struction must not be employed in case of Neuter Adjectives used 
substantively. Thus regularly — 

philosophi cupidi sunt vSrum investigandi, philosophers are eager 
for discovering truth (rarely v6rl investigandi) ; 

studium pliira cognoscendl, a desire of knowing more (not plurium 
cognoscenddrum). 

4. From the nature of the case only Transitive Verbs can be used 
in the Gerundive Construction ; but utor, fruor, fungor, potior (orig- 
inally transitive) regularly admit it ; as, — 

host&s in spem potiundorum castrdrum vSnerant, the enemy had 
conceived the hope of gaining possession of the camp. 

5. The Genitives mel, tuT, sui, nostrl, vestrT, when used in the 
Gerundive Construction, are regularly employed without reference to 
Gender or Number, since they were originally Neuter Singular Adjec- 
tives used substantively. Thus : — 

mulier sui servandi causa aufugit, the woman fled for the sake of 

saving herself; 
lSgati in castra vgnerunt sui purgandi causa 1 , the envoys came into 

camp for the purpose of clearing themselves ; 
So nostrl servandi causa, for the sake of saving ourselves. 

6. Occasionally the Genitive of the Gerundive Construction is used 
to denote purpose ; as, — 

si arborum trunci sive naves dSiciendX operis essent a barbarls* 
missae, if trunks of trees or boats should be sent down by the 
barbarians for the purpose of destroying the structure. 

7. The Dative of the Gerundive Construction occurs in some ex- 
pressions which have the character of formulas ; as, — 
decemviri lggibus scrfbundis, decemvirs for codifying the laws ; 
quindecimviri sacrls faciundls, quindecemvirs for performing the 

sacrifices. 
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THE SUPINE. 

340. 1. The Supine in -um is used after Verbs of motion to express 
purpose; as, — 

lSgati ad Caesarem gratulatum convenerunt, envoys came to Cae- 
sar to congratulate him. 

a. The Supine in -um may take an Object ; as, — 

pacem petitum oratores Romam mittunt, they send en- 
voys to Rome to ask for peace. 

b. Note the phrase : — 

do (colloco) fHiam nuptum, / give my daughter in mar- 
riage. 

2. The Supine in -u is used as an Ablative of Specification with 
faoilis, difficilis, incr£dibilis, jucundus, optimus, etc.; also with 
fas est, nef as est, opus est ; as, — 

haec re's est facilis oGgnitu, this thing is easy to learn ; 

hoc est optimum factu, this is best to do. 

a. Only a few Supines in -u are in common use, chiefly auditii, 
cognitu, dictu, facta, vis ft. 

b. The Supine in -fl never takes an Object. 



Chapter VI. — Particles. 

COORDINATE CONJUNCTIONS. 

341. Copulative Conjunctions. These join one word, 
phrase, or clause to another. 

1. a) et simply connects. 

b) -que joins more closely than et, and is used especially where 
the two members have an internal connection with each 
other; as, — 

parentSs liberique, parents and children ; 
oum homines aestu febrfque jactantur, when people are 
tossed about with heat and fever. 
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c) atque (ac) usually emphasizes the second of the two things 
connected, — and also, and indeed, and in fact. After words 
of likeness and difference atque (ac) has the force of as, 
than. Thus : — 

ego idem sentio ac tu, I think the same as you; 
hand aliter ao, not otherwise than. 

d) neque (nee) means and not, neither, nor, 

2. a) -que is an enclitic, and is appended always to the second of 

two words connected. Where it connects phrases or clauses 
it is appended to the first word of the second clause ; but 
when the first word of the second clause is a Preposition, 
-que is regularly appended to the next following word ; as, — 
ob eamque rem, and on account of that thing. 

b) atque is used before vowels and consonants ; ac never before 
vowels, and seldom before c, g, qu. 

c) et non is used for neque when the emphasis of the negative 
rests upon a special word ; as, — 

vetus et non ignobilis orator, an old and not ignoble orator, 

d) For and nowhere, and never, and none, the Latin regularly 
said nee usquam, nee umquam, nee ullus, etc. 

3. Correlatives. Copulative Conjunctions are frequently used 
correlatively ; as, — 

et . . . et, both . . . and ; 

neque (nee) . . . neque (nee), neither . . . nor; 
cum . . . turn, while . . . at the same time ; 
turn . . . turn, not only . . . but also. 
Less frequently : — 

et . . . neque; neque . . . et. 

a. Note that the Latin, with its tendency to emphasize antithetical relations, 
often uses correlatives, especially et . . . et, et . . . neque, where 
the English employs but a single connective. 

4. In enumerations — 

a) The different members of a series may follow one another 
without connectives (Asyndeton ; see § 346). Thus : — 
ex cupiditatibus odia, discidia, discordiae, sSditidnes, 

bella nascuntur,/nw* covetous desires spring up hatred, 

dissensions, discord, sedition^ wars. 
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U) The different members may severally be connected by et 
(Polysyndeton). Thus : — 

horae cSdunt et digs et menses et annX, hours and days 
and years and months pass away, 

c) The connective may be omitted between the former members, 
while the last two are connected by -que (rarely et) ; as, — 
Caesar in CarnutSs, And6s TuronSsque legionSs dSdu- 

cit, Caesar leads his legions into the territory of the 
Carnutes, Andes, and Turones. 

342. Disjunctive Conjunctions indicate an alternative. 

1. a) aut must be used when the alternatives are mutually ex- 

clusive ; as, — 

cita mors venit aut victoria laeta, (either) swift death or 
glad victory comes. 

b) vel, -ve (enclitic) imply a choice between the alterna- 
tives; as, — 

qui aether vel caelum nSminatur, which is called aether 
or heaven. 

2. Correlatives. Disjunctive Conjunctions are often used correla- 

tivtsly; as, — 

aut . . . aut, either 9 . . .or; 

vel . . . vel, either . . . or; 

slve . . . slve, if or if 

343. Adversative Conjunctions. These denote oppo- 
sition. 

1. a) sed, but, merely denotes opposition. 

b) vSrum, but, is stronger than sed, but is less frequently used. 

c) autem, but on the other hand, however, marks a transition. 
It is always post-positive. 

Definition. A post-positive word is one that cannot begin a sen- 
tence, but is placed after one or more words. 

d) at, but, is used especially in disputation, to introduce an 
opposing argument. 

e) atqui means but yet. 

f) tarn en, yet, usually stands after the emphatic word, but not 
always. 

g) vSro, however, indeed, in truth, is always post-positive. 
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2. Note the correlative expressions : — 
non sSlum (n&n mo do) . . . sed etiam, not only . . . but also ; 
non mo do non . . . sed n6 . . . quidem, not only not, but not 

even ; as, — 
non modo tibi ndn Xrascor, sed ne* reprehends quidem factum 

tuum, / not only am not angry with you, but I do not even blame 

your action. 

a. But when the sentence has but one verb, and this stands with the second 
member, n5n modo may be used for n5n modo non ; as, — 
adsent&tiS nSn modo amico sed ne libero quidem dlgrna 
est, flattery is not only {not) worthy of a friend, but not even of a 
free man. 

344. Illative Conjunctions. These represent the state- 
ment which they introduce as following from or as in con- 
formity with what has preceded. 

i . a) itaque = and so, accordingly. 

b) ergo = therefore, accordingly. 

c) igitur (regularly post-positive *) = therefore, accordingly. 

2. Igitur is never combined with et, atque, -que, or neque. 

345. Causal Conjunctions. These denote cause, or give, 
an explanation. They afe nam, namque, enim (post-positive), 
etenim, for* 

346. Asyndeton. The conjunction is sometimes omitted be- 
tween coordinate members, particularly in lively or impassioned 
narration. Thus : — 

a) A Copulative Conjunction is omitted ; as, — 

avaritia Inflnita, InsatiSLbilis est, avarice is boundless 

{and) insatiable ; 
Cn. PompSjS, M. Crassd consulibus, in the consulship of 

Gnaeus Pompey {and) Marcus Crassus. 
The conjunction is regularly omitted between the names of 
consuls. 

b) An Adversative Conjunction may be omitted ; as, — 
rationSs dSfuSrunt, ubertas orationis non dSfuit, argu- 
ments were lacking, {but) abundance of words was not. 

1 Except in Sallust and Silver Latin, 
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ADVERBS. 

347. 1. The following particles, sometimes classed as 
Conjunctions, are more properly Adverbs : — 

etiam, also, even. 

quoque (always post-positive), also. 

quidem (always post-positive) lays stress upon the preceding word. 

It is sometimes equivalent to the English indeed, in fact, but 

more frequently cannot be rendered, except by vocal emphasis. 
n6 . . . quidem means not even ; the emphatic word or phrase always 

stands between ; as, n§ ille quidem, not even he. 
tamen and verd, in addition to their use as Conjunctions, are often 

employed as Adverbs. 

2. Negatives. Two Negatives are regularly equivalent to an 
affirmative as in English, as non nulli, some ; but when non, nemo, 
nihil, numquam, ifc., are accompanied by neque . . . neque, non 
. . . non, non modo, or n§ . . . quidem, the latter particles simply 
take up the negation and emphasize it ; as, — 
habeo hie nSminem neque amicum neque cognatum, I have here 

no one, neither friend nor relative. 
non enim praetereundum est ne" id quidem, for not even that must 

be passed by. 

a. Haud in Cicero and Caesar occurs almost exclusively as a modifier 
of Adjectives and Adverbs, and in the phrase haud scio an. Later 
writers use it freely with verbs. 



Chapter VII. — Word-Order and Sentence- 
Structure. 

A. WORD -ORDER. 

348. In the normal arrangement of the Latin sentence 
the Subject stands at the beginning of the sentence, the 
Predicate at the end ; as, — 

Darius classem quingentarum navium comparavit, Darius got 
ready a fleet of five hundred ships. 
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349. But for the sake of emphasis the normal arrange- 
ment is often abandoned, and the emphatic word is put 
at the beginning, less frequently at the end of the sen- 
tence; as, — 
magnus in hoc bell6 Themistocles fuit, great was Themistocles in 

this war ; 
aliud iter habSmus nullum, other course we have none. 



SPECIAL PRINCIPLES. 

350. i. Nouns. A Genitive or other oblique case regularly fol- 
lows the word upon which it depends. Thus : — 

a) Depending upon a Noun : — 

tribunus pl§bis, tribune oftheplebs; 
fHius r6gis, son of the king; 
vir magnl animl, a man of noble spirit 
Yet always senatus cdnsultum, plSbis scitum. 

b) Depending upon an Adjective : — 

ignarus rSrum, ignorant of affairs ; 
dlgnl amlcitia, worthy of friendship ; 
plus aequo, more than {what is) fair. 

2. Appositives. An Appositive regularly follows its Subject; 
as,— 

Philippus, rex Macedonum, Philip, king of the Macedonian ; 

adsentatio, vitiorum adjutrlx, flattery, promoter of evils. 
Yet flumen Rhenus, the River Rhine ; and always in good prose 
urbs Roma, the city Rome. 

3. The Vocative usually follows one or more words ; as, — 

Audi, Caesar, hear, Caesar I 

4. Adjectives. No general law can be laid down for the posi- 
tion of Adjectives. On the whole they precede the noun oftener 
than they follow it. 

a. Adjectives of quantity (including numerals) regularly pre- 
cede their noun ; as, — 

omnSs hominSs, all men ; 

septingentae na>6s, seven hundred vessels. 
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b. Note the force of position in the following : — 
media urbs, the middle of the city ; 

urbs media, the middle city ; 
extrgmum bellum, the end of the war ; 
bellum extremum, the last war. 

c. Romanus and Latinus regularly follow ; as, — 

senatus populusque Rdmanus, the Roman Senate and 

People ; 
Kid! Roman!, the Roman games ; 
fgriae Latinae, the Latin holidays. 

d. When a Noun is modified both by an Adjective and by a Geni- 
tive, a favorite order is: Adjective, Genitive, Noun; as,— 
summa omnium rerum abundantia, the greatest abun- 
dance of all things. 

Pronouns. 

a. The Demonstrative, Relative, and Interrogative Pronouns 
regularly precede the Noun ; as, — 

hie hom5, this man ; 
ille homo, that man ; 
erant duo itinera, quibus itineribus, etc., there were two 

routes, by which, etc. 
qui homo ? what sort of a man f 

b. But ille in the sense of ' that well known, ' that famous,' 
usually stands after its Noun ; as, — 

testula ilia, that well-known custom of ostracism ; 
M§d5a ilia, that famous Medea. 

c. Possessive and Indefinite Pronouns usually follow their 
Noun; as, — 

pater meus, my father ; 

homo quldam, a certain man ; 

mulier aliqua, some woman. 

But for purposes of contrast the Possessive often precedes 

its Noun ; as, — 

meus pater, wv father (i.e. as opposed to yours, his, etc.). 

d. Where two or more Pronouns occur in the same sentence, 
the Latin is fond of putting them in close proximity ; as, — 
nisi fdrte ego vobis cessare videor, unless perchance I 
seem to you to be doing nothing. 
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6. Adverbs and Adverbial phrases regularly precede the word they 
modify; as, — 

valde dlligSns, extremely diligent ; 

saepe dlxl, I have often said; 

t8 jam diii hort&mur, we have long been urging you ; 

paulo post, a little after. 

7. Prepositions regularly precede the words they govern. 

a. But limiting words often intervene between the Preposition 
and its case ; as, — 

dS communl hominum memoria, concerning the common 

memory of men ; 
ad beat§ vlvendum,/^ living happily . , 

b. When a noun is modified by an Adjective, the Adjective is 
often placed before the preposition ; as, — 

mSgn6 in dol5re, in great grief; 
summS cum laude, with the highest credit; 
qua d§ causS, for which cause ; 
banc ob rem, on account of this thing. 

c. For Anastrophe, by which a Preposition is put after its case, see § 144, 3, 

8. Conjunctions. Autem, enim, and igitur regularly stand in 
the second place in the sentence, but when combined with est or 
sunt they often stand third; as, — 

ita est enim,/0r so it is. 

9. Words or Phrases referring to the preceding sentence or to some 
part of it, regularly stand first ; as, — 

id ut audlvit, Corcyram demigr&vit, when he heard that (referring 
to the contents of the preceding sentence), he moved to Corcyra ; 

ed cum Caesar venisset, timentes conflrmat, when Caesar had 
come thither (i.e. to the place just mentioned), he encouraged the 
timid. 

10. The Latin has a fondness for putting side by side words which 
are etymologically related ; as, — 

ut ad senem senex d§ senectute, sic h6c librS ad amlcum 
amlcissimuB dS amlcitia scrips!, as /, an old man, wrote to 
an old man*, on old age, so in this book, as a fond friend, I tiave 
written to a friend concerning friendship. 
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11. Special rhetorical devices for indicating emphasis are the 
following : — 

a) HypeVbaton, which consists in the separation of words that 
regularly stand together ; as, — 
septimus mini Originum liber est in manibus, the 

seventh book of my i Origines ' is under way ; 
receptd Caesar dried profictscitur, having recovered 
Oricus, Caesar set out. 

b) Anaphora, which consists in the repetition of the same word 
or the same word-order in successive phrases ; as, — 

Bed pleni omnes sunt libri, plenae sapientium vdcea, 
plena exempldrum vetustas, but all books are full of 
it, the voices of sages are full of it, antiquity is full of 
examples of it. 

c) Chiasmus, 1 which consists in changing the relative order 
of words in two antithetical phrases ; as, — 

multos dSfendi, laesi nSminem, many have I defended, I 

have injured no one ; 
horribilem ilium diem alils, ndbis faustum, that day 

dreadful to others, for us fortunate. 

d) S^nchysis, or the interlocked arrangement. This is mostly 
confined to poetry, yet occurs in rhetorical prose, especially 
that of the Imperial Period ; as, — 

simulatam Pompgjanarum grStiam partium, pretended 
interest in the Pompeian party. 

12. Metrical Close. At the end of a sentence certain cadences 
were avoided ; others were much employed. Thus : — 

a) Cadences avoided. 

_v^_u; as, esse vidStur (close of hexameter). 
w w ^ ; as, esse potest (close of pentameter) . 

b) Cadences frequently employed. 
kj ; as, auxerant. 

v kj ; as, comprobavit. 

kj \j kj w ; as, esse videatur. 

w kj __ ; as, rogatu tu6. 

1 So named from a fancied analogy to the strokes of the Greek letter X {chi) . 

Thus: — 

multos laesi 

defend! neminem 
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B. SENTENCE-STRUCTURE. 

351. 1. Unity of Subject. — In complex sentences the Latin 
regularly holds to unity of Subject in the different members ; as, — 
Caesar prlmum sud, deinde omnium ex conspectu remdtis 
equis, ut aequSto periculo spem fugae tolleret/cohor- 
tatus suds proelium commisit, Caesar having first removed 
his own horse from sight, then the horses of all, in order , by 
making the danger equal, to take away hope of flight, encouraged 
his men and joined battle. 

2. * A word serving as the common Subject or Object of the main 
clause and a subordinate one, stands before both ; as, — 

Aedui cum s§ dgfendere non possent, lSg&tos ad Caesarem 

mittunt, since the Aedui could not defend themselves, they sent 

envoys to Caesar; 
ille etsl flagrabat bellandl cupiditate, tamen pSci serviendum 

putavit, although he was burning with a desire to fight, yet he 

thought he ought to aim at peace. 

a. The same is true also 

1) When the Subject of the main clause is Object 
(Direct or Indirect) of a subordinate clause ; as, — 
Caesar, cum hoc el nuntiatum esset, maturat ab urbe 

proficlsci, when this had been reported to Caesar he 
hastened to set out from the city. 

2) When the Subject of a subordinate clause is at the 
same time the Object (Direct .or Indirect) of the main 
clause; as, — 

L. Manlio, cum dictator fuisset, M. Pomponius tri- 
bunus plebis diem dixit, M. Pomponius, tribune of 
the people, instituted proceedings against Lucius Man- 
lius though he had been dictator. 

3. Of subordinate clauses, temporal, conditional, and adversative 
clauses more commonly precede the main clause; indirect questions 
and clauses of purpose or result more commonly follow ; as, — 
postquam haec dixit, profectus est, after he said this, he set out ; 

a! quis ita agat, imprudSns sit, if any one should act so, he would 

be devoid of foresight ; 
accidit ut un& nocte omn6s Hermae dSicerentur, /'/ happened 

that in a single night all the Hermae were thrown down. 
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4. Sometimes in Latin the main verb is placed within the sub- 
ordinate clause ; as, — 

si quid est in m§ ingenl, quod sentio quam ait exiguum, if there 
is any talent in me, and I know how little it is. 

5. The Latin Period. The term Period, when strictly used, 
designates a compound sentence in which the subordinate clauses are 
inserted within the main clause ; as, — 

Caesar etsi intellegSbat qua de* causa ea dlcerentur, tamen, n6 

aestatem in Treverls cdnsumere cogerStur, Indutiomarum 

ad s6 venire jussit, though Caesar perceived why this was 

said, yet, lest he should be forced to spend the summer among 

the Treveri, he ordered fndutiomarus to come to him. 

In the Periodic structure the thought is suspended until the end of 

the sentence is reached. Many Roman writers were extremely fond of 

this sentence-structure, and it was well adapted to the inflectional 

character of their language ; in English we generally avoid it. 

6. When there are several subordinate clauses in one Period, the 
Latin so arranges them as to avoid a succession of verbs. Thus : — 
At hostSs cum mlsissent, qui, quae in castrls gererentur, cog- 

noscerent, ubi ae" dgceptos intellexerunt, omnibus cdpils 
subsecutl ad flumen contendunt, but the enemy when they 
had sent men to learn what was going on in camp, after dis- 
covering that they had been outwitted, followed with all their 
forces and hurried to the river. 



Chapter VIII. — Hints on Latin Style. 

352. In this chapter brief consideration is given to 
a few features of Latin diction which belong rather to 
style than to formal grammar. 

NOUNS. 

353. 1 . Where a distinct reference to several persons or things is 
involved, the Latin is frequently much more exact in the use of the 
Plural than is the English ; as, — 
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dom5s eunt, they go home (i.e. to their homes) ; 
German! corpora curant, the Germans care for the body ; 
animds mllitum recreat, he renews the courage of the soldiers ; 
dies noctgsque timSre, to be in a state of fear day and night. 

2. In case of Neuter Pronouns and Adjectives used substantively, 
the Latin often employs the Plural where the English uses the Singu- 
lar; as, — 

omnia sunt perdita, everything is lost; 

quae cum ita Bint, since this is so ; 

haec omnibus pervulgata sunt, this is very well known to all. 

3. The Latin is usually more concrete than the English, and espe- 
cially less bold in the personification of abstract qualities. Thus : — 

& puer5, a puerls, from boyhood; 

Sulla dictatdre, in Sulla's dictatorship ; 

m€ duce, under my leadership ; 

RomanI cum Carthaginignsibus pacem fScgrunt = Rome made 
peace with Carthage; 

liber doctrlnae plSnus = a learned book ; 

prQdentia Themistoclis Graecia servata est = Themistocles^s fore- 
sight saved Greece. 

4. The Nouns of Agency in -tor and -sor (see § 147, 1) denote a 
permanent or characteristic activity; as, — 

accusStSrgs (professional) accusers; 

6rat6rgs, pleaders ; 

cantorgs, singers ; 

Arminius, Germaniae liberator, Arminius, liberator of Germany. 

a. To denote single instances of an action, other expressions are 
commonly employed ; as, — 

Numa, qui Rdmulo successit, Numa, successor of Romulus) 
qui mea legunt, my readers; 
qui me audiunt, my auditors. 

5. The Latin avoids the use of prepositional phrases as modifiers of 
a Noun. In English we say : * The war against Carthage ' ; { a journey 
through Gaul ' ; ' cities on the sea ' ; ' the book in my hands ' ; < the fight 
at Salamis'; etc. The Latin in such cases usually employs another 
mode of expression. Thus: — 

a ) A Genitive ; as, — 

dolor injUriarum, resentment at injuries. 
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b) An Adjective ; as, — 

urbSs maritimae, cities on the sea ; 
pugna Salaminia, the fight at Salami's. 

c) A Participle ; as, — 

pugna ad Cannas facta, the battle at Cannae. 

d) A Relative clause ; as, — 

liber qui in mels manibus est, the book in my hands. 

Note. — Yet within certain limits the Latin does employ Prepo- 
sitional phrases as Noun modifiers. This is particularly frequent 
when the governing noun is derived from a verb. The following are 
typical examples : — 

tr&nsitus in Britanniam, the passage to Britain ; 

excessus 5 vita, departure from life ; 

odium erga R5manos, hatred of the Romans ; 

liber d6 senectute, the book on old age ; 

amor in patriam, love for one^s country* 



ADJECTIVES. 

354. I. Special Latin Equivalents for English Adjec- 
tives are — 

a ) A Genitive ; as, — 

virtutes animi = moral virtues ; 
dolor 6s corporis = bodily ills. 

b) An Abstract Noun ; as, — 

novitas rel = the strange circumstance ; 
asperitas viarum = rough roads. 

c) Hendiadys (see § 374, 4) ; as, — 
ratio et ordo = systematic order ; 
ardor et impetus = eager onset. 

d) Sometimes an Adverb ; as, — 

omnes circa populf, all the surrounding tribes ; 
suos semper hostes, their perpetual foes. 

2. Often a Latin Noun is equivalent to an English Noun modified 
by an Adjective ; as, — 

doctrina, theoretical knowledge ; prudentia, practical knowledge ; 

oppidum, walled town ; libellus, little book 
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3. Adjectives are not used in immediate agreement with proper 
names; but an Adjective may limit vir, homo, ille, or some other 
word used as an Appositive of a proper name ; as, — 

S6cratSs, hom6 sapiens = the wise Socrates ; 
Sclpio, vir f ortissimus = the doughty Scipio ; 
Syracusae, urbs praeclarissima —famous Syracuse. 

4. An Adjective may be equivalent to a Possessive Genitive ; as, — 

pastor rSgius, the shepherd of the king; 
tnmultus servllis, the uprising of the slaves. 

PRONOUNS. 

355. In Compound Sentences the Relative Pronoun has a fondness 
for connecting itself with the subordinate clause rather than the main 
one; as, — 

a quo cum quaerer£tur, quid maxime* expediret, respondit, when 
it was asked of him what was best, he replied. (Less commonly, 
qui, cum ab eo quaererStur, respondit.) 

2. TJterque, ambd. TJterque means each of two; ambo means 
both; as, — 

uterque frater abiit, each of the two brothers departed (i.e. sepa- 
rately) ; 
ambo frStrSs abiSrunt, i.e. the two brothers departed together. 

a. The Plural of uterque occurs — 

1) With Nouns used only in the Plural (see § 56) ; as, — 

in utrlsque castris, in each camp. 

2) Where there is a distinct reference to two groups of 
persons or things ; as, — 

utrlque duces clarl fuSrunt, the generals on each side (sev- 
eral in number) were famous. 

VERBS. 

356. 1. In case of Defective and Deponent Verbs a Passive is 
supplied : — 

a) By the corresponding verbal Nouns in combination with 
esse, etc. ; as, — 

in odi5 Bumus, we are hated ; 
in invidii sum, I am envied; 
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admiration! est, he is admired; 

oblfviSne obruitur, he is forgotten (lit. is overwhelmed by 

oblivion) ; 
in usu esse, to be used. 

b) By the Passive of Verbs of related meaning. Thus : — 
agitarl as Passive of persequl ; 
temptari as Passive of adorlri. 

2. The lack of the Perfect Active Participle in Latin is supplied — 

a) Sometimes by the Perfect Passive Participle of the Depo- 
nent; as, — 

adhort£tus, having exhorted; 
veritus, having feared. 

b) By the Ablative Absolute ; as, — 

hostium agris vastStis Caesar exercitum reduarit, hav- 
. ing ravaged the country of the enemy, Caesar led back 
his army. 

c) By subordinate clauses ; as, — 

eo cum advSnisset, castra posuit, having arrived there, 

he pitched a camp ; 
hostSs qui in urbem irruperant, the enemy having burst 

into the city. 

3. The Latin agrees with English in the stylistic employment of 
the Second Person Singular in an indefinite sense (= 'one" 1 ). Cf 
the English ' You can drive a horse to water, but you can't make him 
drink? In Latin, however, this use is confined to certain varieties, of 
the Subjunctive, especially the Potential (§ 280), Jussive (§ 275), De- 
liberative (§ 277), and the Subjunctive in conditional sentences of the 
sort included under § 302, 2, and 303. Examples : — 

vid£rSs, you could see ; 

utare viribus use your strength ; 

quid hoc homine facias, what are you to do with this man f 

mgns quoque et animus, nisi tamquam lumini oleum InstWSs 
exstinguuntur senectute, the intellect and mind too are ex- 
tinguished by old age, unless, so to speak, you keep pouring oil 
into the lamp ; 

tant5 amore possessi6n5s suas amplexl tenSbant, ut ab els 
membra dlvelll citius posse diceres, they clung to their 
possessions with such an affectionate embrace, that you would 
have said their limbs could sooner be torn from their bodies. 
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PECULIARITIES IN THE USE OF THE ACCUSATIVE. 

357. 1. To denote 'so many years, etc., afterwards or before'' the 
Latin employs not merely the Ablative of Degree of Difference with 
post and ante (see § 223), but has other forms of expression. Thus : — 

post qulnque annds, five years afterward; 

paucds ante digs, a few days before; 

ante quadrienniuin, four years before ; 

post diem quartum quam ab urbe discessimus,/0w days after we 

left the city; 
ante tertium annum quam dgcesserat, three years before he had 

died. 

2. The Latin seldom combines both Subject and Object with the 
same Infinitive ; as, — 

Romanos Hannibalem vloisse constat. 

Such a sentence would be ambiguous, and might mean either that the 
Romans had conquered Hannibal, or that Hannibal had conquered the 
Romans. Perspicuity was gained by the use of the Passive Infini- 
tive; as, — 

R5manos ab Hannibale victos esse cSnstat, it is well established 
that the Romans were defeated by Hannibal. 



PECULIARITIES IN CONNECTION WITH THE USE OF 
THE DATIVE. 

358. 1 . The English for does not always correspond to a Dative 
notion in Latin, but is often the equivalent of pro with the Ablative, 
viz. in the senses — 

a ) In defense of; as, — 

pr6 patria mori, to die for one^s country. 

b) Instead of in behalf of ; as, — 

unus pr6 omnibus dixit, one spoke for all. 
haec pro lege dicta sunt, these things were said in behalf 
of the law. 

c) In proportion to ; as, — 

pro multitudine hominum, in proportion to the popula- 
tion. 
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2. Similarly, English to when it indicates motion is rendered in 
Latin by ad. 

a. Note, however, that the Latin may say either scrlbere ad 
aliquem, or scrlbere alicui, according as the idea of motion 
is or is not predominant. So in several similar expressions. 

3. In the poets, verbs of mingling with, contending with, sometimes 
take the Dative. This construction is a Grecism. Thus : — 

sS miscet viris, he mingles with the men ; 
oontendis Homero, you contend with Homer. 



PECULIARITIES IN THE USE OF THE GENITIVE. 

359. 1 . The Possessive Genitive gives emphasis to the possessor, 
the Dative of Possessor emphasizes the fact of possession ; as, — 

hortus patris est, the garden is my father's ; 
mini hortus est, /possess a garden. 

2. The Latin can say either stulti or stultum est dloere, it is 
foolish to say; but Adjectives of one ending permit only the Gen- 
itive; as, — 

sapientis est haec secum reputare, it is the part of a wise man to 
consider this. 



Part VI. 



PROSODY. 



360. Prosody treats of metres and versification. 

361. Latin Verse. Latin Poetry was essentially different 
in character from English. In our own language poetry is 
based upon accent, and poetical form consists essentially in 
a certain succession of accented and unaccented syllables. 
Latin poetry, on the other hand, was based not upon 
accent, but upon quantity, so that with the Romans poeti- 
cal form consisted in a certain succession of long and short 
syllables, i.e. of long and short intervals of time. 

This fundamental difference in the character of English 
and Latin poetry is a natural result of the difference in 
character of the two languages. English is a strongly 
accented language in which quantity is relatively subordi- 
nate. Latin, on the other hand, was a quantitative lan- 
guage, in which accent was relatively subordinate. 



QUANTITY OP VOWELS AND SYLLABLES. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

362. The general principles for the quantity of vowels 
and syllables have been given above in § 5. The following 
peculiarities are to be noted here : — 

1. A vowel is usually short when followed by another vowel 
(§ 5. A. 2), but the following exceptions occur: — 

240 
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a) In the Genitive termination -lus (except altering); as, illlua, 
totiue. Yet the i may be short in poetry ; as, illlus, totius. 

b) In the Genitive and Dative Singular of the Fifth Declension ; 
as, diel, aciel. But fidSI, rel, spel (§ 52, 1). 

c) In flo, excepting fit and forms where i is followed by er. 
Thus : fTSbam, flat, fiunt ; but fieri, fierem. 

d) In a few other words, especially words derived from the 
Greek ; as, dius, Aen6aa, DarSus, hSrdes, etc. 

2. A diphthong is usually long (§ 5. B. 2), but the preposition 
prae in composition is often shortened before a vowel ; as, prafcacutus. 

3. A syllable containing a short vowel followed by two consonants 
(§ 5. B. 2) is long, even when one of the consonants is in the follow- 
ing word; as, terret populum. Occasionally the syllable is long 
when both consonants are in the following word; as, pro segete 
spicas. 

4. A vowel before j is regularly long, but is short in compounds of 
jugum ; as, bijugis, quadrijugis. 

5. Compounds of jacid, though written inicit, adioit, etc., have 
the first syllable long, as though written inj-, adj-. The actual pro- 
nunciation of such words is not clear. RSicio has 6. 

Quantity of Final Syllables. 

A. Final Syllables ending in a Vowel. 

363. 1. Final a is mostly short, but is long in the following 
situations : — 

a) In the Ablative Singular of the First Declension ; as, porta. 

b) In the Imperative ; as, lauda. 

c) In indeclinable words (except itX, quia) ; as, triginta, con- 
tra, postea, interea, etc. 

2. Final e is usually short, but is long — 

a) In the Ablative Singular of the Fifth Declension; as, 
die, rS; hence hodiS, quarS. Here belongs also fame 

(159-2.*). 

V) In the Imperative of the Second Conjugation; as, mon£, 
habS, etc. ; yet occasionally cavg, valS. 

c) In Adverbs derived from Adjectives of the Second Declen- 
sion, along with fere" and ferme\ Ben£, male*, temerS, 
saepS have e. 

d) In S, dS, mS, t6, sS, n6 (not, lest), ne" (verily) . 

R 
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3. Final 1 is usually long, but is short in nisi and quasi. Mihi, 
tlbi, Bibi, ibi, ubi, have regularly I, but sometimes I; yet always 
ibidem, iblque, ubique. 

4. Final o is regularly long, but is short — 

a) In eg8, du8, mod6 {only), cit8. 

b) Rarely in the First Person Singular of the Verb, and in 
Nominatives of the Third Declension ; as, am6, le8. 

c) In a few compounds beginning with the Preposition pro ; 
as, prdfundere, prdficisci, prSfugere. 

5. Final u is always long. 

B. Final Syllables ending in a Consonant. 

364. 1 . Final syllables' ending in any other consonant than s are 
short. The following words, however, have a long vowel : sal, s51, 
Lar, par, v6r, fur, die, due, 15c, 6n, non, quln, sin, sic, cur, hie 1 
{this). Also adverbs in c ; as, hie, hue, istie, illue, etc. 

2. Final syllables in -as are long; as, terras, amis. 

3. Final syllables in -es are regularly long, but are short — 

a) In the Nominative and Vocative Singular of dental stems 
(§ 33) of the Third Declension which have a short penult in 
the Genitive ; as, seges (segetis), obses (obsidis), miles, 
dives. But a few have -6s ; viz. pes, aries, abiSs, paries. 

b) In es {thou art), penes. 

4. Final -os is usually long, but short in 5s (ossis), compds, 
imp5s. 

5. Final -is is usually short, but is long — 

a) In Plurals ; as, portis, hortis, nobis, vobls, nubis (Ace). 

b) In the Nominative Singular of Nouns of the Third Declen- 
sion with long vowel in the Penult of the Genitive; as, 
Samnis (-Itis). 

c) In the Second Person Singular Present Indicative Active of 
the Fourth Conjugation ; as, audis. 

d) In vis, force ; Is, thou goest ; fis ; sis ; veils ; noils ; vis, 
thou wilt ; (mtvls, quamvls, quivis, etc.) . 

6. Final -us is usually short, but is long — 

a) In the Genitive Singular and in the Nominative, Accusative, 
and Vocative Plural of the Fourth Declension ; as, fructus. 

1 Rarely hie. 
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&) In the Nominative and Vocative Singular of those nouns of 
the Third Declension in which the u belongs to the stem ; 
as, palus (-Qdis), servitus (-fi'tis), tellus (-firis). 

365. Greek Nouns retain in Latin their original quantity; as, 
AenSa, epitome, Delos, Pallas, Simols, Salamls, Didus, Faridl, 
56r, aether, cr£t@r, hgroas. Yet Greek nouns in -<op regularly 
shorten the vowel ; as, rhStdr, Hectdr. 



VERSE - STRUCTURE. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

366. 1. The metrical unit in versification is a short syllable, tech- 
nically called a mora (w). A long syllable (__) is regarded as equiva- 
lent to two morae. 

2. A Foot is a group of syllables. The following are the most 
important kinds of feet : — 

Feet of Three Morae. Feet of Four Morae. 

__ w Trochee. - v^ v^ Dactyl. 

v^ __ Iambus. v^ v^ __ Anapaest. 

3. A Verse is a succession of feet. 

4. The different kinds of verses are named Trochaic, Iambic, Dac- 
tylic, Anapaestic, according to the foot which forms the basis of their 
structure. 

5. Ictus. In every foot the long syllable naturally receives the 
greater prominence. This prominence is called ictus. 1 It is denoted 
thus : Z. \j \j ; Z. \j . 

6. Thesis and Arsis. The syllable which receives the ictus is 
called the thesis ; the rest of the foot is called the arsis. 

7. Elision. Final syllables ending in a vowel, a diphthong, or -m 
are regularly elided before a word beginning with a vowel or h. In 
reading, we ordinarily omit the elided syllable entirely. Probably the 
ancients slurred the words together in some way. This may be indi- 
cated as follows : corpora in uno ; multum ille et ; mSnstrum hor- 
rendum ; causae irarum. 

a. Omission of elision is called hiatus. It occurs especially before and 
after monosyllabic Interjections ; as, 6 et praesidium. 

1 Ictus was not accent, — neither stress accent nor musical accent, — but was 
simply the quantitative prominence inherent in a long syllable. 
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8. The ending of a word within a foot is called a caesura {cutting)* 
Every verse usually has one prominent caesura. The ending of a word 
and foot together within the verse is called a diaeresis. 

9. Verses are distinguished as Catalectic or Acatalectic. A Cata- 
lectic verse is one in which the last foot is not complete, but lacks one 
or more syllables ; an Acatalectic verse has its last foot complete. 

10. At the end of a verse a slight pause occurred. Hence the final 
syllable may be either long or short (syllaba anceps), and maj«ter- 
minate in a vowel or m, even though the next verse begins with 
a vowel. 

1 1 . Iambic, Trochaic, and Anapaestic verses are further designated 
as dimeter, trimeter, tetrameter, according to the number of dipodies 
(pairs of feet) which they contain. Dactylic verses are measured by 
single feet, and are designated as tetrameter, pentameter, hexameter, 
accordingly. 

SPECIAL PECULIARITIES. 

367. 1 . SynizSsis (Synaeresis) . Two successive vowels in the 
interior of a word are often united into a long syllable ; as, — 
aurejs, deinde, anteire, deesse. 

2. Diastole. A syllable usually short is sometimes long; as, — 

vidgt, audit. 

3. Systole. A syllable usually long is sometimes short; as, — 

stet grunt. 

a . Diastole and Systole are not mere arbitrary processes. They 
usually represent an earlier pronunciation which had passed 
out of vogue in the ordinary speech. 

4. After a consonant, i and u sometimes become j and v. The 
preceding syllable then becomes long ; as, — 

abjete for abiete ; genva for genua. 

5. Sometimes v becomes u ; as, — 

silua for silva ; dissoluS for dissolvo. 

6. Sometimes a verse has an extra syllable. Such a verse is 
called an Hyper meter. The extra syllable ends in a vowel or 
-m, and is united with the initial vowel or h of the next verse by 
Synapheia. Thus : — 

Ign&ri hominumque locSrumque"""* 

erramus. 
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7. Tmesis {cutting). Compound words are occasionally separated 
into their elements ; as, — 

quo m6 cunque rapit tempestas, for quScunque, dtc. 

8. Syncope. A short vowel is sometimes dropped between two 

consonants; as, — 

repostus for repositus. 



THE DACTYLIC HEXAMETER. 

368. 1. The Dactylic Hexameter, or Heroic Verse, 
consists theoretically of six dactyls. But in all the feet 

except the fifth a spondee ( ) may take the place of 

the dactyl. The sixth foot may be either a spondee or a 
trochee, since the final syllable of a verse may be either 
long or short (syllaba anceps). The following represents 
the scheme of the verse : — 

_^LOw» jL-\^Dt —\^D> JL-\7ZJt JL\J<Ji JL. ^» 

2. Sometimes we find a spondee in the fifth foot. Such verses are 
called Spondaic. A dactyl usually stands in the fourth place, and the 
fifth and sixth feet are generally made up of a quadrisyllable ; as, — 

arm&tumque aur5 circumspicit Oriona 

cara deum subol6s, magnum Jovis incrSmentum. 

3. Caesura. 

a) The favorite position of the caesura in the Dactylic Hexam- 
eter is after the thesis of the third foot ; as, — 

arma virumque can 6 || Trojae qui primus ab oris. 

b) Less frequently the caesura occurs after the thesis of the 
fourth foot, usually accompanied by another in the second 
foot ; as, — 

Inde toro || pater AenSas || sic Srsus ab alt5 est. 

c) Sometimes the caesura occurs between the two short syl- 
lables of the third foot ; as, — 

6 passl graviora || dabit deus his quoque finem. 
This caesura is called Feminine as opposed to the caesura 
after a long syllable, which is called Masculine (as under b 
and c). 
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d) A pause sometimes occurs at the end of the fourth foot. 
This is called the Bucolic Diaeresis, as it was borrowed by 
* the Romans from the Bucolic poetry of the Greeks. Thus : — 
sSlstitium pecorl dSfendite ; || jam venit aestas. 



DACTYLIC PENTAMETER. 

369. I. The Dactylic Pentameter consists of two parts, 
each of which contains two dactyls, followed by a long 
syllable. Spondees may take the place of the dactyls 
in the first part, but not in the second. The long syllable 
at the close of the first half of the verse always ends a 
word. The scheme is the following : — 

2. The Pentameter is never used alone, but only in connection with 
the Hexameter. The two arranged alternately form the so-called Ele- 
giac Distich. Thus : — 

Vergilium vldl tantum, nee amara TibullS 
TempuB amlcitiae fata dedere meae. 

IAMBIC MEASURES. 

370. i. The most important Iambic verse is the Iambio 
Trimeter (§ 366, II) called also Senarius. This is an acata- 
lectic verse. It consists of six Iambi. Its pure form is : — 

KJ \J \J KJ \J KJ 

Beatus ille qui procul negotiis. 

The Caesura usually occurs in the third foot; less fre- 
quently in the fourth. 

2. In place of the Iambus, a Tribrach (kj \j \j) may stand in any 
foot but the last. In the odd feet (first, third, and fifth) may stand a 
Spondee, Dactyl, or Anapaest, though the last two are less frequent. 
Sometimes a Proceleusmatic (w \j kj kj) occurs. 

3. In the Latin comic writers, Plautus and Terence, great free- 
dom is permitted, and the various equivalents of the Iambus, viz. 
the Dactyl, Anapaest, Spondee, Tribrach, Proceleusmatic, are freely 
admitted in any foot except the last. 



SUPPLEMENTS TO THE GRAMMAR. 



I. JULIAN CALENDAR. 

371. I. The names of the Roman months are : Januarius, Februa- 
rius, Martius, Aprilis, Maius, Junius, Julius (Quintllis 1 prior to 
46 B.C.), Augustus (Sextilis x before the Empire), September, Octo- 
ber, November, December. These words are properly Adjectives 
in agreement with mensis understood. 

2. Dates were reckoned from three points in the month : — 

a) The Calends, the first of the month. 

b) The Nones, usually the fifth of the month, but the seventh 
in March, May, July, and October. 

c) The Ides, usually the thirteenth of the month, but the fif- 
teenth in March, May, July, and October. 

3. From these points dates were reckoned backward ; consequently 
all days after the Ides of any month were reckoned as so many days 
before the Calends of the month next following. 

4. The day before the Calends, Nones, or Ides of any month is 
designated as prldie* Kalendas, NSnls, Idus. The second day be- 
fore was designated as di6 tertio ante Kalendas, Nonas, etc. Simi- 
larly the third day before was designated as diS quarto, and so on. 
These designations, of course, are arithmetically inaccurate, but the 
Romans reckoned both ends of the series. 

5. In indicating dates, the name of the month is added in the form 
of an Adjective agreeing with Kalendas, Nonas, Idus. Various forms 
of expression occur, of which that given under d) is most common : — 

a) di6 quints ante Idus Martias ; 

b) quinto ante Idus Martias ; 

c) quintS (V) Idus Martias ; 

d) ante diem quintum (V) Idus Martias. 

1 Originally the Roman year began with March. This explains the names 
Quintllis, Sextilis, September, etc., fifth month, sixth month, etc. 
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6. These designations may be treated as nouns and combined with 
the prepositions in, ad, ez ; as, — 

ad ante diem IV Kalend&s OctSbres, up to the 28th of September. 
ez ante diem qulntum Idus Oct6bi&a, from the nth of October. 

7. In leap year the 25th was reckoned as the extra day in February. 
The 24th was designated as ante diem VI Kalendas Martias, and 
the 25th as ante diem bis VI Kal. Mart. 



372. 



CALENDAR. 



Days 
of the 
Month. 


March, May, July, 
October. 


January, August, 
December. 


April, June, Sep- 
tember, November. 


February. 


I 


KalendIs. 


KALENDIS. 


-KalendIs. 


KalendIs. 


2 


VI. Nonas. 


IV. Nonas. 


IV. Nonas. 


IV. Nonas. 


3 


V. 


III. 


III. 


III. 


4 


IV. 


Pridie Nonas. 


Pridie Nonas. 


Pridie Nonas. 


5 


III. 


NONIS. 


NonIs. 


NonIs. 


6 


Pridie Nonas. 


VIII. Idus. 


VIII. Idus. 


VIII. Idus. 


7 


NONlS. 


VII. 


VII. 


VII. 


8 


VIII. Idus. 


VI. 


VI. 


VI. " ' 


9 


VII. 


V. 


V. 


V. 


10 


VI. 


IV. 


IV. 


IV. 


11 


V. 


III. _ " 


III. _ " 


III. _ " 


12 


IV. 


Pridie Idus. 


Pridie Idus. 


Pridie Idus. 


X3 


III. 


Tdibus. 


IDIBUS. 


Idibus. 


14 


Pridie Idus. 


XIX. Kalend. 


XVIII. Kalend. 


XVI. Kalend. 


15 


IDIBUS. 


XVIII. " 


XVII. 


XV. 


16 


XVII. Kalend. 


XVII. 


XVI. 


XIV. 


17 


XVI. 


XVI. 


XV. 


XIII. 


18 


XV. 


XV. 


XIV. 


XII. 


19 


XIV. 


XIV. 


XIII. 


XI. 


20 


XIII. 


XIII. 


XII. 


X. 


21 


XII. 


XII. 


XI. 


IX. 


22 


XI. 


XI. 


X. 


VIII. 


23 


X. 


X. 


IX. 


VII. 


A 


IX. 


IX. 


VIII. 


VI. 


25 


VIII. 


VIII. 


VII. 


V.(VI.) " 


26 


VII. 


VII. 


VI. 


IV. (V.) •• 


27 


VI. 


VI. 


V. 


III. (IV.) " 


28 


V. 


V. 


IV. 


Prid.Kal.(III.Kal.) 


29 


IV. 


IV. 


III. 


(Prid. Kal.) 


30 


III. 


III. 


Pridie Kalend. 


(Enclosed forms are 


31 


Pridie Kalend. 


Pridie Kalend. 




for leap-year.) 
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II. ABBREVIATIONS OF PROPER NAMES. 

373. A. = Aulus. Mam. = Mamercus. 

App. = Appius. N. = Numerius. 

C. = GSius. P. = PtLbUuB. 
Cn. = Gnaeus. Q. = Quintus. 

D. = Decimus. * Sex. = Sextus. 
K. = KaesS. Ser. = Servius. 
L. = Lacius. Sp. = Spurius. 

M. = MStcub., T. = Titus. 

M\ = Manius. Ti. = Tiberius. 



III. FIGURES OF SYNTAX AND RHETORIC. 

A. Figures of Syntax. 

374. 1 . Ellipsis is the omission 6f one or more words ; as, — 
Bed enim audierat, but (she was afraid), for she had heard, etc. 

2. Brach^logy is a brief or condensed form of expression ; as, — 
ut ager sine culturfi fructudsus esse n5n potest, sic sine doc- 

trlna animus, as a field cannot be productive without cultiva- 
tion, so the mind {cannot be productive) without learning. 

Special varieties of Brachylogy are — 

a ) Zeugma, in which one verb is made to stand for two ; as, — » 
minis aut blandimentis corrupta, = {terrified) by threats 

or corrupted by flattery. 

b) Compendiary Comparison, by which a modifier of an 
object is mentioned instead of the object itself; as, — 
dissimilis erat Char 5s edrum et factls et moribus, lit. 

Chares was different from their conduct and character, 
i.e. Chares's conduct and character were different, etc. 

3. Pleonasm is an unnecessary fullness of expression ; as, — 

priuB praedlcam, lit. I will first say in advance. 

4. Hendiadys (cv 8ta 8uou/, one through two) is the use of two 
nouns joined by a conjunction, in the sense of a noun modified by a 
Genitive .or an Adjective ; as, — 

f ebris et aestus, the heat of fever ; 
celerit&te oursuque, by swift running. 



2 SO Figures of Syntax and Rhetoric. 

5. Prolepsis, or Anticipation, is the introduction of an epithet 
in advance of the action which makes it appropriate ; as, — 
submerses obrue pupp6s, lit. overwhelm their submerged ships, 

i.e. overwhelm and sink their ships. 

a. The name Prolepsis is also applied to the introduction of a 
noun or pronoun as object of the main clause where we 
should expect it to stand as subject of a subordinate clause. 
Thus : — 

nSsti Marcellum quam tardus sit, you know how slow 
Marcellus is (lit. you know Afarcellus, how slow he is). 
Both varieties of Prolepsis are chiefly confined to poetry. 

6. Anacohithon is a lack of grammatical consistency in the con- 
struction of the sentence ; as, — 

turn Anci fHii . . . impSnsius els indignitas crescere, then the sons 
of Ancus . . . their indignation increased all the more. 

7. H^steron Pr6teron consists in the inversion of the logical 
order of two words or phrases ; as, — 

moriamur et in media arma ruamus = let us rush into the midst of 
arms and die. 

B. Figures of Rhetoric. 

375. 1. Litotes is the use of two negatives for an emphatic 
affirmative; as, — 

haud parum labdris, no little toil (i.e. much toil) ; 
non Ignoro, I am not ignorant (i.e. I am well aware). 

2. Oxymdron is the combination of contradictory concep- 
tions; as, — 

sapiSns Insania, wise folly. 

3. Alliteration is the employment of a succession of words 
presenting frequent repetition of the same letter (mostly initial) ; 
as, sgnsim sine sSnsu aetas senSscit. 

4. Onomatopoeia is the suiting of sound to sense ; as, — 
quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum, l And shake 

with horny hoofs the solid ground? 



INDEX TO THE PRINCIPAL PARTS OF THE 
MOST IMPORTANT VERBS. 



Note.— Compounds are not given unless they present some special irregularity. The 
references are to sections. 



A. 

abdo, 122, I, 2. 
abicio, 122, III. 
abnuo, 122, II. 
aboleo, 121, I. 
absterged, 121, III. 
absum, 125. 
accendo, 122, 1, 4. 
accidit, 138, III. 
acciS, iai, I, N. 
accipio, 122, III. 
acquiro, 122, I, 6. 
acuo, 122, II. 
addo, 122, I, 2. 
adhaeresco, 122, IV, 2. 
adipiscor, 122, V. 
adolesco, 122, IV, 1. 
adsum, 125. 
advenio, 123, IV. 
affero, 129. 
afficio, 122, III. 
affligo, 122, I, i, a. 
agnosco, 122, IV, 1. 
agO, 122, I, 3. 
algeo, 121, III. 
aid, 122, 1, 5. 
amicio, 123, III. 
amo, 120, 1, 
amplector, 122, V. 
ango, 122, 1, 7. 
aperio, 123, H. 
appeto, 122, 1, 6. 
arceo, 121, II, a. 
arcesso, 122, 1, 6. 
ardeo, 121, III. 
aresco, 122, IV, 2. 
arguo, 122, II. 



ascendo, 122, I, 4. 
aspicio, 122, III. 
assenfior, 123, VII. 
assuefacio, 122, III. 
assuefio, 122, III. 
audio, 123, I. 
aufero, 129. 
augeo, 121, III. 
aveo, 121, II, a, N. 2. 



cado, 122, I, 2. 
caedo, 122, 1, 2. 
calefacio, 122, III. 
caleflo, 122, III. 
caleo, 121, II, a. 
calesco, 122, IV, 2. 
cano, 122, I, 2. 
capessd, 122, I, 6. 
capio, 122, III. 
cared, 121, II, a. 
carpo, 122, 1, 1, a. 
caveo, 121, V. 
cedo, 122, I, 1, b. 
censeo, 121, II, b. 
cerno, 122, I, 6. 
cieo, 121, I. 
cingo, 122, I, 1, a. 
circumsisto, 122, I, 2. 
claudo, 122, I, 1, b. 
claudo, 122, I, 7. 
coemo, 122, 1, 3. 
coepl, 133. 
coerced, 121, II, a. 
cognosco, 122, IV, 1. 
cogo, 122, I, 3. 
colligo, 122, 1, 3. 
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COlO, 122, I, 5. 

comminlscor, 122, V. 
comperio, 123, V. 
compleo, 121, I. 
concutio, 122, III. 
condo, 122, 1, 2. 
confero, 129. 
confiteor, 121, VII. 
congruo, 122, II. 
consenesco, 122, IV, 2. 
consero, 122, I, 5. 
consero, 122, 1, 6 {plant). 
con si do, 122, 1, 4. 
consisto, 122, I, 2. 
conspicio, 122, III. 
constat, 138, III. 
constituo, 122, II. 
consuesco, 122, IV, 1. 
consulo, 122, 1, 5. 
contineo, 121, II, b, 
contingit, 138, III. 
coquo, 122, I, 1, a. 
crepo, 120, II. 
crescd, 122, IV, 1. 
cubo, 120, II. 
cupio, 122, III.* 
curro, 122, 1, 2. 

D. 

debeo, 121, II, a. 
decerno, 122, I, 6. 
decet, 138, 1 1, 
dedecet, 138, II. 
dedo, 122, I, 2. 
defendo, 122, 1, 4. 
deleo, 121, I. 
deligo, 122, I, 3. 
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demo, 122, I, 3. 
desero, 122, 1, 5. 
desino, 122, 1, 6. 
desum, 125. 
died, 122, 1, 1, 0. 
differo, 129. 
dlligo, 122, I, 3. 
dimico, 120, II. 
dirimo, 122, 1, 3. 
diripio, 122, III. 
dlruo, 122, II. 
discemo, 122, I, 6. 
disco, 122, IV, 1. 
dissero, 122, 1, 5. 
distinguo, p. 87, footnote, 
dlvido, 122, I, 1, b. 
do, 127. 

doceo, 121, II, b, 
doled, 121, II, a. 
domo, 120, II. 
duco, 122, I, 1, a. 



edo, 122, 1, 2. 
edo, 122, 1, 3. 
eflferd, 129. 
effugio, 122, III. 
egeo, 121, II, a, N. 1. 
elicio, 122, III. 
emineo, 121, II, a, N. I. 
emo, 122, 1, 3. 
eo, 132. 

esurio, 123, VI. 
evado, p. 87, footnote, 
evanesco, 122, IV, 3. 
excold, 122, I, 5. 
excudo, 122, I, 4. 
exerceo, 121, II, a. 
experior, 123, VII. 
expleo, 121, I, N. 
explicd, 120, II. 
exstingud, p. 87, footnote, 
extimesco, 122, IV, 2. 



facio, 122, III. 
fallo, 122, I, 2. 
fateor, 121, VII. 
faveo, 121, V. 
ferio, 123, VI. 
fero, 129. 



The references are to sections. 

ferveo, 121, VI. 
figo, 122, I, 1, b. 
findo, 122, I, 2, N. 
fingo, 122, I, 1, a, 
fio, 131. 

flecto, 122, I, i, b, 
fleo, 121, 1. 
floreo, 121, II, a, N. 1. 
fluo, 122, II. 
floresco, 122, IV, 2. 
fodio, 122, III. 
foveo, 121, V. 
frango, 122, I, 3. 
fremo, 122, I, 5. 
frico, 120, II. 
frigeo, 121, II, a, N. 2. 
fruor, 122, V. 
fugio, 122, III. 
ftilcio, 123, III. 
fulgeo, 121, III. 
fulget, 138, I. 
fundo, 122, 1, 3. 
fungor, 122, V. 
furo, 122, I, 7. 

G. 

gemo, 122, I, 5. 
gero, 122, 1, 1, a. 
gigno, 122, 1, 5. 
gradior, 122, V. 

H. 

habeo, 121, II, a. 
haereo, 121, III. 
haurio, 123, III. 
horreo, 121, II, a, N. 1. 

I. 

ignosco, 122, IV, 1. 
illicio, 122, III. 
imbuo, 122, II. 
immineo, 121, II, a, N. 2. 
impleo, 121, 1, N. 
implico, 120, II. 
incipio, 122, III. 
incolo, 122, I, 5. 
incumbo, 122, 1,5. * 
indulged, 121, III. 
induo, 122, II. 
Infero, 129. 



ingemlsco, 122, IV, 2. 
insum, 125. 
intellego, 122, 1, 3. 
interficid, 122, III. 
intersum, 125. 
invado, p. 87, footnote, 
invenio, 123, IV. 
irascor, 122, V. 



j- 

jaceo, 121, II, a. 
jacio, 122, III. 
jubeo, 121, III. 
jungo, 122, 1, 1, a. 
juvo, 120, III. 



labor, 122, V. 
lacesso, 122, 1, 6. 
laedo, 122, I,i,3. 
lambo, 122, 1, 7. 
largior, 123, VII. 
lateo, i2i,II, a, N. 1. 
lavo, 120, III. 
legO, 122, I, 3. 
libet, 138, II. 
liceor, 121, VII. 
licet, 138, II. 
loquor, 122, V. 
luceo, 121, III. 
ludo, 122, 1, 1, b, 
lugeo, 121, III. 
luo, 122, II. 

M. 

maereo, 121, II, a, N. 2. 
maid, 130. 
maneo, 121, III. 
maturesco, 122, IV, 3. 
medeor, 121, VII. 
memini, 133. 
mereo, 121, II, a. 
mereor, 121, VII. 
mergo, 122, 1, 1, b. 
metior, 123, VII. 
metuo, 122, II. 
mi co, 120, II. 
minuo, 122, II. 
mis ceo, 121, II, b. 
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miseret, 138, II. 
misereor, 121, VII. 
mitto, 122, I, i, b, 
molo, 122, I, 5. 
moneo, 121, II, a? 
mordeo, 121, IV. 
morior, 122, V. 
moveo, 121, V. 

N. 

nanciscor, 122, V. 
nascor, 122, V. 
necto, 122, 1, 1, b. 
neglego, 122, 1, 3. 
ningit, 138, I. 
niteo, 121, II, «, N. 1. 
nltor, 122, V. 
noceo, 121, II, a. 
nolo, 130. 
ndscd, 122, IV, 1. 
nubo, 122, 1, 1, 0. 



O. 

obduresco, 122, IV, 3. 
oblino, 122, 1, 6. 
obllviscor, 122, V. 
obmutesco, 122, IV, 3. 
obruo, 122, II. 
obsolesco, 122, IV, 1. 
obsum, 125. 
obtineo, 121, II, b. 
odi, 133. 
offero, 129. 
oleo, 121, II, a, N. 1. 
operio, 123, II. 
oportet, 138, II. 
opperior, 123, VII. 
Srdior, 123, VII. 
orior, 123, VII. 



paenitet, 138, II. 
palleo, 121, II, a, N. 1. 
pando, 122, 1, 4. 
pared, 122, 1, 2. 
pared, 121, II, a. 
pario, 122, III. 
pasco, 122, IV, 1. 
pascor, 122, IV, 1. 



The references are to sections. 

patefacio, 122, III. 
pateflo, 122, III. 
pateo, 121, II, a, N. 1. 
patior, 12a, V. 
paveo, 121, V. 
pellicio, 122, III. 
pello, 122, 1, 2. 
pendeo, 121, IV. 
pendo, 122, 1, 2. 
perago, 122, I, 3. 
percello, 122, I, 2, N. 
percrebresc5, 122, IV, 3. 
perdo, 122, 1, 2. 
perficio, 122, III. 
perfringo, 122, 1, 3. 
perfruor, 122, V. 
perlego, 122, I, 3. 
permulceo, 121, III. 
perpetior, 122, V. 
pervado, p. 87, footnote, 
peto, 122, 1, 6. 
piget, 138, II. 
pingo, 122, I, 1, a. 
placeo, I2X, II, a. 
plaudo, 122, 1,i,^. 
pluit, 138, 1, 
polleo, 121, II, a, N. 2. 
polliceor, 121, VII. 
polluo, 122, II. 
pono, 122, I, 6. 
posco, 122, IV, 1. 
possido, 122, 1, 4. 
possum, 126. 
poto, 120, 1, 
praebeo, 121, II, a. 
praestat, 138, III. 
praesum, 125. 
prandeo, 121, VI. 
prehendo, 122, 1, 4. 
pretno, 122, 1, 1, b. 
prodo, 122, I, 2. 
promo, 122, 1, 3. 
prosum, 125. 
prosterno, 122, I, 6. 
pudet, 138, II. 
pungo, 122, 1, 2. 



quaero, 122, I, 6. 
quatio, 122, III. 
queror, 122, V. 
quiesco, 122, iV. 1. 



rado, 122, 1, 1, b. 
rapio, 122, III. 
red do, 122, 1, 2. 
redimo, 122, 1, 3. 
refercio, 123, III. 
refero, 129. 
refert, 138, II. 
rego, 122, I, i, a. 
relinquo, 122, 1, 3. 
reminlscor, 122, V. 
reor, 121, VII. 
reperio, 123 V. 
repo, 122, 1, 1, a. 
resisto, 122, 1, 2. 
respuo, 122, II. 
restinguo, p. 87, footnote, 
retineo, 121, II, b. 
rideo, 121, III. 
rodo, 122, 1, 1, b. 
rubeo, 121, II, a, N. i. 
rumpo, 122, I, 3. 
ruo, 122, II. 

S. 

saepio, 123, III. 
salio, 123, II. 
sancio, 123, ilL- 
sapio, 122, III. 
sarcio, 123, III. 
scindo, 122, 1, 2, N. 
sclsco, 122, IV, 2. 
scribo, 122, I, 1, a. 
sculpo, 122, 1, 1, a. 
seco, 120, II. 
sedeo, 121, V. 
sentio, 123, III. 
sepelio, 123, 1, 
sequor, 122, V. 
sero, 122, 1, 6. 
serpd, 122, I, 1, a. 
sileo, 121, II, a, N. 1. 
sino, 122, 1, 6. 
solvo, 122, I, 4. 
sono, 120, II. 
spargo, 122, 1, 1, b. 
sperno, 122, I, 6. 
splendeo, 121, II, a, N. 1. 
spondeo, 121, IV. 
statuo, 122, II. 
sterno, 122, 1, 6. 
-stinguo, 122, 1, 1, a. 
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strepo, 122, 1, 5. 
strideo, 121, VI. 
stringo, 122, I, 1, a. 
struo, 122, II. 
studeo, 121, II, a, N. 1. 
suadeo, 121, III. 

SUbigO, 122, I, 3. 

subsum, 125. 
sum, xoo. 
sumo, 122, I, 3. 
suo, 122, II. 
supersum, 125. 
sustineo, 121, II, b. 



taceo, I2i, II, a. 
taedet, 138, II. 
tango, 122, 1, 2. 
tego, 122, I, 1, a. 
temno, 122, I, 1, a. 
tendo, 122, I, 2. 
teneo, 121, II, b. 
tero, 122, I, 6. 
terreo, 121, II, a. 



The references are to sections. 

texo, 122, I, 5. 
timed, 121, II, a, N. 1. 
tingo, 122, I, 1, a. 
tollo, 122, I, 2, N. 
tonat, 138, I. 
tondeo, 121, IV. 
tono, 120, II. 
torpeo, 121, II, a, N. 1. 
torqueo, 121, III. 
torreo, 121, II, b. 
trado, 122, I, 2. 
traho, 122, 1, 1, a. 
tremo, 122, I, 5. 
tribuo, 122, II. 
trudo, 122, I, 1, b. 
tueor, 121, VII. 
tundo, 122, 1, 2. 

U. 

ulciscor, 122, V. 
unguo, 122, I, 1, a. 
urgeo, 121, III. 
uro, 122, I, 1, a. 
utor, 122, V. 



vado, 122, 1, i,b. 
valeo, 121, II, a. 
veho, iga, I, 1, a. 
vello, 122, 1, 4. 
venio, 123, IV. 
vereor, 121, VII. 
vergo, 122, I, 7. 
verro, 122, 1, 4. 
verto, 122, 1, 4. 
vescor, 122, V. 
veto, 120, II. 
video, 121, V. 
vigeo, 121, II, a, N. 1. 
vincio, 123, III. 
vmco, 122, 1, 3. 
vireo, 121, II, a, N. 1. 
viso, 122, 1, 4. 
vivo, 122, 1, 1, a. 
volo, 130. ( 

volvo, 122, 1, 4. 
vomo, 122, I, 5. 
voveo, 121, V. 



GENERAL INDEX. 



The references are to sections and paragraphs. 



a, ab, abs, use, 142, 1. 
a to denote agency, 216. 

to denote separation, 214. 

with town names, 229, 2. 

Ablative case, 17. 

formation of sing, of adjs. of 

decl., 67, a ; 70, 1-5. 

genuine abl. uses, 214 f. 

absolute, 227. 

of agent, 216. 

of accompaniment, 222. 

of attendant circumstance, 221. 

of cause, 219. 

of comparison, 217. 

of degree of difference, 223. 

of manner, 220. 

of means, 218. 

of place where, 228. 

of place whence, 229. 

of price, 225. 

of quality, 224. 

of separation, 214. 

of source, 215. 

of specification, 226. 

of time at which, 230. 

of time during which, 231, 1. 

of time within which, 231. 

of way by which, 218, 9. 

with jfacio, fib, 218, 6. 

with verbs of filling, 218, 8. 

with adjs. of plenty, 218, 8. 

Absolute time, of participles, 336, 4. 

use of verbs., 174, a. 

Abstract nouns, 12, 2, b). 

-abus, ai, 2, e). 

ac, 341, 2, b) ; = as, than, 341, 1, c). 

ac si, 307, 1. 

Acatalectic verses, 366, 9. 



3d 



Accent, 6. 

Accusative case, 17 ; 172 f. 

of duration of time, 181. 

— r of result produced, 173, B ; 176. 

of extent of space, 18 x. 

of limit of motion, 182. 

of person or thing affected, 173, A ; 

175. 

in exclamations, 183. 

as subj. of inf., 184. 

with adv. force, 176, 3. 

with compounds, 175, 2. 

with passive used as middle, 175, 

z,d). 

cognate ace, 176, 4. 

Greek ace, 180. 

synecdochical ace, 180. 

two aces., direct obj. and pred. ace, 

177; person affected and result pro- 
duced, 178 ; with compounds of trans, 

179. 

retained in pass., 178, 2. 

acer, 68. 
-ades, 148, 6, a. 

*4p" = agg'y 9. a - 

Adjectives, 62 f. ; 354. 

of 1 st and 2d decl., 63 ff. 

of 3d decl., 67 ff. 

comparison of adjs. in -er, 71, 3 ; in 

-His, 71, 4 ; comparative lacking, 73, 3 ; 
defective comparison, 73; not admit- 
ting comparison, 75; comparison by 
magis and maxime, 74. 

syntax, 233 ff. 

agreement, 234 f. 

used substantively, 236 f. 

denoting part of an object, 241, 1. 

with force of adverbs, 239. 

force of comparative and superl., 

240, 1. 
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Adjectives, equiv. to rel. clause, 241, 2. 

as pred. ace, 177, 2. 

position of adj., 350, 4. 

adl- = all-, 9, 2. 
admoneo, const., 207. 
adr- = arr-, 9, 2. 
ads- = ass-, 9, 2. 
adulescens, 9, 2. 
adultus, 114, 2. 

Adverbs, formation and comparison, 
76 f. ; 140. 

in -iter from adjs. in -us, 77, 4. 

in -o, jj, 2. 

as preps., 144, 2. 

derivation of, 157. 

special meanings, 347. 

position, 350, 6. 

Adversative clauses, 309. 

conjunctions, 343. 

-aeus, 152, 3. 

aevom, 24. 

ain, 135, N. 

ajo, 135. 

alacer, comp., 73, 4. 

aliqua, 91, 2. 

aliqul, 91 ; 91, 2. 

aliquis, 91 ; 252, 2. 

-a/«, 151, 2. 

<j/*'«j, 66 ; used correlatively, 253, 1. 

alius ac, 341, i,c). 

Alliteration, 375, 3. 

Alphabet, 1. 

alter, 66; used correlatively, 253, 1. 

alteruter, 92, 2. 

amandus sum, 115. 

amaturus sum, 115. 

a*»£J, 80, 2, a ; 355, 2. 

00*0, 101. 

amplius — amplius quam, 217, 3. 

Anacoluthon, 374, 6. 

Anapaest, 366, 2. 

Anaphora, 350, 11, b). 

Anastrophe of prep., 144, 3. 

animi, 232, 3. 

Answers, 162, 5. 

ante in expressions of time, 357, 1. 

Antecedent of rel., 251. 

incorporated with rel., 251, 4. 

omitted, 251, 1. 

repeated with rel., 251, 3. 

Antepenult, 6, 2. 

ante quam, with ind., 291 ; with subjv., 292. 

Anticipation, 374, 5. 



-anus, 151, 2 ; 152, 1 ; 3. 

Apodosis, 301. 

in conditional sent, of 1st type, 

302,4. 
Apposition, 169. 
Appositive of locative, 169, 4. 

position of, 350, 2. 

-oris, 151, 2. 

-arium, 148, 3. 

-arius, 151, 2. 

Arsis, 366, 6. 

Aspirates, 2, 3, c). 

Assimilation of consonants, 8, 4 ; 5. 

Asyndeton, 341, 4, a) ; 346. 

^,343.1.^)- 

-atim, 157, 2. 

atque, 341, 2, b) ; = as, 341, 1, c). 

atqul, 343, 1, e). 

Attraction of Demonstratives, 246, 5. 

audeo, 114, 1. 

audio, 107; with pres. partic, 337, 3. 

out, 342, i, a). 

autem, 343, 1, *) ; 350, 8. 

-ax, 150, 2. 

B. 

£*//*, 232, 2. 

bene, comparison, 77, 1. 

-Hits, 150,4. 

bijugis, 362, 4. 

£0*jtf, 63 ; comparison, 72. 

bos, 41. 

Brachylogy, 374, 2. 

-bulum, 147, 4. 

-bund us, 150, 1. 

C. 

Caesura, 366, 8 ; in dactylic hexameter, 

368, 3- 
Calendar, 371 ; 372. 
Calends, 371, 2, a), 
cap id, no. 
Cardinals, 78, 1 ; 79. 
card, 42. 

Cases, 17 ; 170 ff. 
Case-endings, 17, 3. 
Catalectic verses, 366, 9. 
Causal clauses, 285 ; 286. 

conjunctions, 345. 

causa, with gen., 198, 1. 
cave, 363, 2, b). 
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-ce, 6, 3, 

cedo, cette, 137, 3. 

celer, 68, 2. 

celo, construction, 178, 1, e). 

cenatus, 114, 2. 

cetera, 185, 2. 

cetert, 253, 4. 

Chiasmus, 350, 11, c). 

citerior, 73, 1. 

Clauses of characteristic, 283. 

coepi, 133; coeptus est, 133, 1. 

cogo, 331, VI. 

Collective nouns, 12, 2, a). 

Common gender, 15, B, N, 1. 

nouns, 12, 1. 

vowels, 5, A, 2, N. 

syllables, 5, i?, 3. 

commonefacio, varj. 

commoneo, 2orj. 

communis, with gen., 204, 2 ; with dat., 
204, 2, a. 

Compendiary comparison, 374, 2, £). 

Compounds, 158 f. 

Compound sentences, 164. 

Conative uses of pres., 259, 2 ; of imperl, 
260, 3 ; of pres. partic, 336, 2, a. 

Concessive clauses, 308. 

subjunctive, 278. 

Concrete nouns, 12, 2, a). 

Conditional clauses of comparison, 307. 

sentences, 1st type, 302 ; in indir. 

disc, 319 ; 2d type, 303 ; in indir. disc, 
320 ; 3d type, 304 ; in indir. disc, 321. 

confido, 219, 1, a. 

Conjugation, 11; 93 f. ; the four conju- 
gations distinguished, 98 ; peculiarities 
of conjugation, 116. 

conor, with inf., 295, 5, a. 

consistere, with abl., 218, 4. 

Consonants, 2, 2. 

Consonant changes, 8. 

stems, 29 ; following analogy of I- 

stems, 40. 

Construction ace. to sense, 254, 4; 235, 
B, 2, c). 

consuevi = pres., 262, A. 

contentus, 219, 1. 

continerl, with abl., 218, 4. 

Contraction, 7, 2. 

Coordinate clauses, 165. 

conjunctions, 341 f. 

Copulative conjunctions, 341. 

Correlative conjunctions, 341, 3 ; 342, 2. 
S 



cottidie, 9, 2. 
-crum, 147, 4. 
-culum, 147, 4. 
-cuius (a, um), 148, I. 
cum, appended, 142, 4. 
cum, ' when,' 288-290. 

adversative, 309, 3. 

causal, 286, 2. 

explicative, 290. 

to denote a recurring action, 288, 3 , 

289, a. 

' when suddenly,' 288, 2. 

cum . . . turn, 290, 2. 
cum primum, 287, 1. 
-cundus, 150, 1. 
cupid, 331, IV, and a. 



Dactyl, 366, 2. 

Dactylic hexameter, 368. 

pentameter, 369. 

Dates, 371, 2-5; as indeclinable nouns, 

371, 6 ; in leap year, 371, 7. 
Dative, 17 ; 186 fF. 

of agency, 189. 

of direction, 193. 

of indir. obj., 187. 

of local standpoint, 188, 2, a). 

of person judging, 188, 2, c). 

of possession, 190. 

of purpose, 191. 

of reference, 188. 

of separation, 188, 2, d). 

with adjs., 192. 

with compound verbs, 187, III. 

with intrans. verbs, 187, II. 

with pass, verbs, 187, II, 6. 

—j— with trans, verbs, 187, 1. 

with verbs of mingling, 358, 3. 

ethical dat., 188', 2, b). 

debebam, debut in apodosis, 304, 3, a). 

debut, with pres. inf., 270, 2. 

Declaratory sentences in indir. disc, 314. 

Declension, 11. 

Defective verbs, 133 1 

Deliberative subjv., 277; in indir. disc, 

315, 3- 
Demonstrative pronouns, 87 ; 246. 
Denominative verbs, 156. 
Dental mutes, 2, 4. 

stems, 33. 

Deponent verbs, 112. 
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Derivatives, 147 f. 

Desideratives, 155, 3. 

deterior, 73, 1. 

dextrum, 185, 2. 

deus, 25, 4. 

devertor, 114, 3. 

Diaeresis, 366, 8 ; bucolic d., 368, 3, d). 

Diastole, 367, 2. 

die, 116, 3. 

-dicus, comparison of adjs. in, 71, 5. 

difficile est, 271, 1, b). 

dignus, 226, 2 ; in rel. clauses of purpose, 

282, 3. 
Dimeter verses, 366, 11. 
Diminutives, 148, 1. 

Diphthongs, 3, 2 ; diphthong stems, 41. 
Direct reflexives, 244, 1. 
Disjunctive conjunctions, 342. 
Distributives, 78, 1 ; 79 ; 81,4. 
diu, compared, 77, 1. 
dixti, 116, 4, c. 
do, 127. 
doceb, with ace, 178, 1, b) ; with inf., 331, 

VI. 
domi, 232, 2. 
dotno, 229, i,b). 
dotnos, 182, 1, b. 
domum, 182, 1, b). 
domus, 49, 4. 
donee, with ind., 293; with subjv., 293, 

III, 2. 
Double consonants, 2, 9. 

questions, 162, 4. 

due, 116, 3. 

duitn, duint, 127, 2. 

dfow, temporal with ind., 293 ; with subjv., 

293, III, 2; in wishes and provisos, 

310. 
dummodo, 310. . 

-dum, 6, 3. 
duo, 80, 2. 



e, ex, use, 142, 2. 

ecquis, 91, 6. 

*<far, 116, 3. 

*</<?, 128. 

educ, 116, 3. 

<£tf, 84. 

egdtnet, 84, 2. 

-«J, 148,6, b). 

Elegiac distich, 369, 2. 



Elision, 366, 7. 

Ellipsis, 374, 1. 

-ellus (a, urn), 148, 1. 

Emphasis, 349. 

enim, 345. 

-btsimus {-ensumus) , 79, N. 

-ensis, 151, 2 ; 152, 3. 

eb, 132; cpds., 132, 1. 

Epistolary tenses, 265. 

epistula, 9, 2. 

equos, 24. 

^0. 344. I, £)• 

-emus, 154. 

««*, omitted, 116, 5. 

est qui, with subjv., 283, 2. 

*/, 341, 1, a; in enumerations, 341, 

4,c). 
et is, 247, 4. 
*/ . . . neque, 341, 3. 
etnon, 341, 2, <r). 
*#i, 'although,' 309, 2; *fti, 'even if/ 

309, 2, a. 
-etum, 148, 3. 
-*«j, 151, 1. 
exsistb, 9, 2. 
exspectb, 9, 2. 
exteri, 73, 2. 



yfor, 116, 3. 

/fc/wtf, 73, 3. 

fame, 59, 2, a). 

/ami/ids, 21, 2, a). 

/aW, 136. 

felix, 70. 

femur, 42, 4. 

yfc/v5, 129. 

ferus, 75, 2. 

^toj, comparison of adjs. in, 71, 5. 

jfak*, 362, 1, b. 

fido, 114, 1. 

/«#, with abl., 219, 1, a. 

fidus, 73, 3. 

fler em, fieri, 362, 1, c). 

Fifth decl., 51. 

Figures of rhetoric, 375. 

of syntax, 374. 

fili> 25, 3. 

Final consonant omitted, 8, 3. 

Finite verb, 95. 

fid, 131. 

fib, with abl., 218, 6. 

First conj., 101. 
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First decl., 20 f. 
Foot, in verse, 366, 2. 
fore, page 57, footnote. 
fore ut, 270, 3. 

forem, fores, etc., page 57, footnote 2. 
forts, 228, 1, c. 
fors, forte, 57, 2, a. 
fortior, 69. 
fortis, 69. 

Fourth conjugation, 107k 
Fourth declension, 48 ; dat. in -u, 49, 2 ; 
gen. in -i, 49, 1 ; dat. abl. plu. in -ubus, 

49.3- 
Frequentatives, 155, 2. 
fretus, 218, 3. 

A«<r*. 7 2 - 

fruor, with abl., 218, 1; in gerundive 

const., 339, 4. 
Fricatives, 2, 7. 
fungor, 218, 1. 
Future tense, 261. 

time in the subjv., 269. 

perfect, 264. 

futurum esse ut, with subjv., 270, 3. 



G. 

Gender, 13-15; in 2d decl., 26; in 3d 
decl., 43 f.; in 4th decl., 50; in 5th 
decl., 53 ; determined by endings, 14 ; 
by signification, 15 A. 

Genitive, 17; in -i for -it, 25, 1; 2; of 
5th decl. in -el, 52, 1 ; in -e, 52, 3 ; in 
-i, 52, 2 ; of 1st decl. in -at, 21, 2, b) ; 
gen. plu. -um for -drum, 21, 2, d) ; 
-«*» for -drum, 25, 6 ; gen. plu. lacking, 
57, 7 ; syntax of, 194 f. 

of indefinite price, 203, 4. 

of indefinite value, 203, 3. 

of material, 197. 

of origin, 196. 

of possession, 198. 

of quality, 203. 

of the whole, 201. 

appositional, 202. 

objective, 200. 

subjective, 199. 

with adjs., 204. 

with verbs, 205 i. ; of plenty and 

want, 2.\i ; with impers. verbs, 209. 

position of gen., 350, 1. 

Gerund, 338. 

Gerundive, 337, 7. 



Gerundive const., 339, 1-6 ; gen. denoting 

purpose, 339, 6. 
gnarus, not compared, 75, 2. 
gratia, with gen., 198, 1. 
Greek nouns, 1st decl., 22 ; 2d decl., 27 ; 

3d decl., 47. 
gv=gv, 3, 3. 
Guttural mutes, 2, 4. 
stems, 32. 

H. 

haded, with perf. pass, partic, 337, 6. 

Hadria, 21, 1. 

haud, use, 347, 2, a. 

have, 137, 5. 

Hendiadys, 374, 4. 

herl, 232, 2. 

Heteroclites, 59. 

Heterogeneous nouns, 60. 

Hiatus, 366, 7, a. 

hie, 87 ; 246, 1 ; 246, 2. 

Historical tenses, 258. 

Hortatory subjv., 274. 

hoscine, 87, footnote 2. 

hujusce, 87, footnote 2. 

hum 1, 232, 2. 

Hyperbaton, 350, 11, a). 

Hypermeter, 367, 6. 

Hysteron proteron, 374, 7. 

I. 

i, becomes/, 367, 4. 

t-stems, 37 ; 39 ; not always ending in 

-is, 38, 2. 
s-stem, vis, 41. 
-ia, 149. 
Iambus, 366, 2. 
Iambic measures, 370. 

trimeter, 370. 

-ianus, 152, 1. 

-ias, 148, 6, b). 

-tbam, in imperf., 116, 4, b). 

-ibo, in future, 116, 4, b). 

Ictus, 366, 5. 

-icus, 151, 2; 152, 2. 

id aetdtis, 185, 2. 

id genus, 185, 1. 

id temporis, 185, 2. 

id quod, 247, 1, b. 

idem, 87 ; 248. 

idem ac, 248, 2. 
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Ides, 371, 2, c). 

-ides, 148, 6, a). 

-ides, 148, 6, a). 

-ido,i47,3,c). 

idoneus, with rel. clause of purpose, 282, 3. 

-idus, 150, 3. 

-ier, inf. ending, 116, 4, a. 

igitur, 344, x, *). 

-*/*, 148, 3. 

-ills, 151, 2. 

-His, 150, 4. 

Illative conjunctions, 344. 

*//*, 87; 'the following,' 246, 2; 'the 

former,' 246, 1 ; * the well-known,' 246, 

3 ; position, 350, 5, b. 
illuc, 87, footnote 3. 
-illus {a, urn), 148, 1. 
Imperative, 281. 
as protasis of a conditional sent., 

305. a- 

sent, in indir. disc, 316. 

Imperfect tense, 26a 

subjv. in conditional sent, referring 

to the past, 304, 2. 

Impersonal verbs, 138. 

impetus, defective, 57, 4. 

Implied indir. disc, 323. 

itnus, ' bottom of,' 241, 1. 

in, prep., 143. 

-ina, 148, 5. 

Inceptives, 155, 1. 

Inchoatives, 155, 1. 

Indeclinable adjs., 70, 6. 

nouns, 58. 

Indefinite pronouns, 91 ; 252. 

Indicative, 271. 

in apodosis of conditional sent, of 

3d type, 304, 3 and b). 

indiged, const., 214, 1, N. 2. 

indignus, with rel. clause of purpose, 
282, 3. 

Indirect discourse, 313 f.; subordinate 
clauses in ind., 314, 3. 

questions, 300 ; in conditional sen- 
tences of 3d type, 322, b. 

reflexives, 244, 2. 

inferum, 73, 2. 

Infinitive, 326 ff. 

fut. pert inf., 270, 4. 

without subj. ace, 326-328. 

with subj. ace, 329-331. 

with adjs., 333. 

denoting purpose, 326, N. 



Infinitive in exclamations, 334. 

historical inf., 335. 

-im, -is in subjv., 116, 4, d. 

initios, 182, 5. 

Inflection, 11. 

Inflections, 11 ff. 

ingens,j$, 4. 

injussu, 219, 2. 

inl- — ill, 9, 2. 

inquam, 134. 

Inseparable prepositions, 159, 3, N. 

instar, with gen., 198, 2. 

Instrumental uses of abl., 218 ff. 

Intensive pron., 88. 

Intensives (verbs), 155, 2. 

interest, const., 210 ; 211. 

interior, 73, 1. 

Interjections, 145. 

Interrogative pronouns, 90. 

sentences, 162 ; in ir/dir. disc, 315. 

-inus, 151, 2; 152, 1; 152, 3. 

-id, verbs of 3d conj., 109. 

ipse, 88 ; 249 ; as indir. reflexive, 249, 3. 

ipsius and ipsorum, with possessive pro- 
nouns, 243, 3. 

Irregular verbs, 124 f. 

is, 87 ; 247 ; as personal pron., 247, 2. 

-is, 148, 6, b). 

istaec, 87, footnote 3. 

iste, 87 ; 246, 4. 

isfic, 6, 4. 

isttc, 6, 4 ; 87, footnote 3. 

itaque, 344, 1, a). 

itdque, 6, 6. 

-itia, 149. 

iter, 42, 1. 

-ium, 147, 3, b) ; 148, 2. 

-ius, 151, 2; 152, 2; 152, 3; -lus for -«tf, 
362, 1, a). 

-ivus, 151, 2. 

J- 

jac'w, compounds of, 9, 3. 

jecur, 42, 3. 

jubeb, 331, II. 

jugerum, 59, 1. 

Jupiter, 41. 

juratus, 114, 2. 

jussu, 57, 1 ; 219, 2. 

Jussive subjv., 275 ; equiv. to a protasis, 

305, 2. 
juvenis, 73, 4. 
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K. 



i, 1, 1. 



Labial mutes, 2. 4. 

stems, 31. 

Lacedaemoni, 232, 4. 
laevum, 185, 2. 
largior, 113, 
lentus, 151, 3. 
libero, const., 214, 1, N, 1. 
licet, 295, 6 ; with subjv., 308, a. 
licet, adversative, 309, 4. 
Lingual mutes, 2, 4. 
Liquids, 2, 5. 

stems, 34. 

Litotes, 375, 1. 

Locative, 17, 1 ; in -at, 21, 2, c) ; in -i, 
25, 5 ; syntax, 232 ; loc. uses of abl., 228 f. 
loco, 228, 1, b. 
Long syllables, 5, B, 1. 

vowels, 5, A, 1. 

longius — longius quam, 217, 3. 
longum est, 271, 1, b. 
lubet, 9, I. 

M. 

magnopere, compared, jj, 1. 

magnus, compared, 72. 

male, comparison, 77, 1. 

niald, 130 ; with inf., 331, IV, and a ; with 

subjv., 296, 1, a. 
malus, comparison, 72. 
mature, compared, yj, 1. 
medius, ' middle of/ 241, 1. 
mid, 84, 3. 

met, as objective gen., 242, 2. 
memini, 133 ; const., 206, 1, a ; 2, a. 
-men, -mentum, 147, 4. 
■met, 6, 3. 

Metrical close of sent., 350, 12. 
ml, dat., 84, 1. 
mi, voc. of meus, 86, 2. 
mllitiae, 232, 2. 
mt//*, 80, 5. 

minus — minus quam, 217, 3. 
miror, 113. 
mirus, 75, 2. 

miscere, with abl., 218,5; with dat., 358, 3. 
misereor, with gen., 209, 2. 
miseret, const, 209. 



mo do, in wishes and provisos, 310. 
moneb, 103; const., 178, 1, d). 
Moods, 94, 2. 

in independent sentences, 271 ft. 

in dependent clauses, 282 f. 

Mora, 366, 1. 
multus, compared, 72. 
mutare, with abl., 218, 5. 
Mutes, 2, 3. 
Mute stems, 3a 

N. 

n adultertnum, 2, 6. 

Nasals, 2, 6. 

Nasal stems, 35. 

natu, 57, 1. 

Natural gender, 14. 

navis, 41, 4. 

-ne, 6, 3. 

ne, ' lest,' 282, 1. 

ne non for ut after verbs of fearing, 296, 
2, a. 

ne . . . quidem, 347, 1. 

**£, 341, 1, rf) ; nee us quam, 341, 2, 4). 

necesse est, 295, 8. 

Negatives, 347, 2 ; two negatives strength- 
ening the negation, 347, 2. 

nemo, 57, 3 ; 252, 6. 

nequam, 70, 6 ; 72. 

»<??*', 34i. i» d)\ neque in purpose 
clauses, 282, 1, e. 

nequiter, 77, 1. 

nescio quis, 253, 6. 

neuter, 66. 

»*z;f (*'") . in purpose clauses, 282, 1, d. 

nihil est cur, quare, quin, 295, 7. 

nisi, 306, 1. 

nisi forte, 306, 5. 

frta' verb, 306, 5. 

»£#?r, const., 218, 3. 

noli, with inf., in prohibitions, 276, c. 

nolo, 130 ; with inf., 331, IV ; and a ; with 
subjv., 296, 1. a. 

Nominative, 17 ; nom. sing, lacking, 57, 6. 

Nones, 371, 2, b). 

non modo for non modo non, 343, 2, a. 

non quia, with ind., 286, i,c; with subjv., 
286, 1. b. 

non quin, with subjv., 286, 1, b. 

non quod, with ind., 286, 1, c ; with subjv., 
286, 1, b. 

nostri, as objective gen., 242, 2. 
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nostrum, as possessive gen., 242, 2, a. 
Nouns, 12 ff. ; 353. 

in -is not always S-stems, 38, 1. 

used in plu. only, 56. 

used in sing, only, 55. 

used only in certain cases, 57. 

Noun and adj. forms of the verb, 95, 2. 

novi, as pres., 262, A, 

novus, compared, 73, 3. 

nulla causa est cur, guar?, quin, 295, 7. 

nullus, 66. 

Number, 16. 

Numerals, 78 f. 

nuper, compared, 77, 1. 

-nus, 151, 2. 

O. 

Oblique cases, 17, 2. 

obtrviscor, const., 206, 1, b ; 2. 

odi, 133. 

-0&f (a, urn}, 148, 1. 

Onomatopoeia, 375, 4. 

oportet, 295, 6. 

oportuit, with pres. inf. ' ought to have,' 

270, 2 ; with perf. inf., 270, 2, a. 
Optative subjv., 272 ; 279. 
cptumus, etc., 9, 1. 
opus est, with abl., 218, 2. 
-or, 147, 2. 

Oratio Obliqua, 313 f. 
Ordinals, 78, 1 ; 79. 
oriundus, const., 215, 2. 
orb, with ace, 178, 1, a). 
Orthography peculiarities, 9. 
os, 42. 

-£««, 151, 3. 
Oxymoron, 375, 2. 



paenitet, with gen., 209. 

Palatal mutes, 2, 4. 

Parasitic vowels, 7, 3. 

parte, 228, 1, £. 

partem, 185, 1. 

Participial stem, 97, III; formation, 119. 

Participles in -arts and -ens, 70, 3 ; syn- 
tax, 336 ff. 

fut. act., 119, 4; denoting purpose, 

337, 4- 

perf. pass., 336, 3 ; as pres., 336, 5. 

pres. partic, 336, 2; with conative 

force, 336, 2, a. 



Participles of deponents, 112, b. 

Particles, 139 f. ; 341 f. 

Partitive apposition, 169, 5. 

potior, 113; with inf., 331, III. 

Patrial adjs., 70, 5, f). 

parvus, comparison, 72. 

parum, comparison, 77, 1. 

Patronyms, 148, 6. 

Penult, 6, 2. 

Perfect tense, 262. 

stem, 97, II ; formation, 118. 

in -avi, ~evt, -ivi contracted, 116, 1. 

historical perf., 262. 

with force of pres., 262. 

Periodic structure, 351, 5. 

Periphrastic conj., 115; in conditional 
sentences of the 3d type, 304, 3, b) . 

fut. inf., 270, 3. 

Persons, 95, 4; 2d sing, of indefinite 
subject, 356, 3. 

Personal pronouns, 84 ; 242. 

endings, 96. 

piget, with gen., 209. 

Place whence, 229 ; place where, 228. 
placitus, 114, 2. 
plebes,sg,2, d). 

Pleonasm, 374, 3. 
pier ague, 6, 5. 

Pluperfect tense, 263 ; 287, 2 ; 288, 3. 

Plural, in 5th decl., 52, 4; with change 
of meaning, 61 ; stylistic use, 353, 1 ; 2. 
plus, 70 ; 70, 4 ; —plus quam, 217, 3. 

Polysyndeton, 341, 4, b). 
posed, 178, i, a) . 

Possessive gen., contrasted with dat. of 

poss., 359, 1. 
Possessive pronouns, 86 ; 243 ; = objec- 
tive gen., 243, 2. 
possum, 126. 

post, in expressions of time, 357, 1. 
Post-positive words, 343, i, c). 
posteaquam, 287, 1 ; 4. 
posterus, 73, 2. 

postquam, 287; separated, 287, 3; with 
imperf. ind., 287, 4; with subjv., 287, 5. 
postridie, with gen., 201, 3, a. 
Potential subjv., 272; 280. 
potior, with gen., 212, 2 ; with abl., 218, 1. 
potius, compared, 77, 1. 
poteram,potul, in apodosis of conditional 

sent, of 3d type, 304, 3, a), 
potui, with pres. inf. = ' could have,' 
270, 2. 
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potuerim, in dependent apodosis, 322, c. 
pransus, 114, 2. 
preci, -em, -e, 57, 5, a. 
Predicate, 163. 

gen., 198, 3; 203,5. 

nouns, 167 ; 168. 

Prepositions with ace, 141; with abl., 

142 ; as adverbs, 144 ; position, 350, 7 ; 

prepositional phrases as attributive 

modifiers, 353, 5. 
Present tense, 259. 

stem, 97, I ; formation, 117. 

perfect, 262. 

prtdie, with gen., 201, 3, a. 
primus, ' first who,' 241, 2. 
Principal parts, 99. 

tenses, 257 f. 

prior, compared, 73, 1. 
prius, compared, 77, 1. 
priusquam, with ind., 291; with subjv., 

292; separated, 291. 
Prohibitive subjv., 276. 
Prolepsis, 374, 5. 
Pronouns, 82 f. ; syntax, 242 f. ; position, 

35o.5; 355. 
Pronominal adjs., 253. 
prope, compared, jj, 1. 
Proper names, abbreviated, 373. 

nouns, 12, 1. 

propior, compared, 73, 1 ; with ace, 141, 

3- 
proprius, with dat., 204, 2, a\ with gen., 

204, 2. 
Prosody, 360 f. 
Protasis, 301 ; denoting repeated action, 

302, 3; without si, 305; of indef. 2d 

sing., 302, 2. 
Provisos, 310. 

proxime, -us, with ace, 141, 3. 
prudens, 70. 
-pte, 86, 3. 

pudet, with gen., 209. 
'Purpose clauses, 282 ; 339, 6 ; 340, 1. 

quaeso, 137, 2. 

quatn si, 307, 1. 

quam ut, with subjv., 284, 4. 

quamquam, with ind., 309, 2; with subjv., 

309, 6 ; = ' and yet,' 309, 5. 
quart do, 286, 3. 
Quantity, 5. 



Quantity of syllables, 5, B ; 363 f. 

of vowels, 5, A ; 362 ; in Greek 

words, 365. 

quasi, 307, I. 

quamvis, with subjv., 309, 1; 6; denot- 
ing a fact, 309, 6. 

-que, 6, 3 ; 341 ; 1, b) ; 2, a) ; 4, c). 

queb, 137, 1. 

qui, 89 ; for quis in indir. questions, 90, 
2, b ; abl., 90, 2, a. 

quia, in causal clauses, 286, 1. 

quicutn, 89. 

quicutnque, 91, 8. 

quidam, 91 ; syntax, 252, 3. 

quidem, post-positive, 347, 1. 

quilibet, 91. 

quirt, in result clauses, 284, 3; in sub- 
stantive clauses, 295, 3; 298; —qui 
non in clauses of characteristic, 283, 4 ; 
with ind., 281, 3; in indir. disc, 322 
and a. 

quippe qui, 283, 3. 

quis, 90 ; 252, 1. 

quis = quibus, 89. 

quisnam, 90, 2, d). 

quispiam, 91. 

quisquam, 91 ; 252, 4. 

quisque, 91 ; 252, 5. 

quisquis, 91, 8. 

quivis, 91. 

quo, in purpose clauses, 282, 1, a. 

quoad, with ind., 293; with subjv., 293, 
III, 2. 

quod, in causal clauses, 286, 1 ; in sub- 
stantive clauses, 299. 

quod audierim, 283, 5 ; quod sciam, 283, 5. 

quod si, 185, 2. 

quom, 9, 1. 

quo minus, 2Q$, 3. 

quoniam, 286, 1. 

quoque, post-positive, 347. 



Reciprocal pronouns, 85, 2 ; 245. 
Reduplication in perf., 118, 4, a), 
refer t, const., 210; 211, 4. 
Reflexive pronouns, 85 ; 244. 

r *go* io5- 

rZi, 362, i,b). 

reicio, 362, 5. 

Relative clauses, 311 ; 312. 

conditional sentences, 312, 2. 
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Relative pronouns, 89 ; 250 f. ; = Eng. de- 
monstrative, 251, 6; agreement, 250. 

clauses with dignus, indignus, ido- 

neus % 282, 3. 

of purpose, 282, 2 ; of result, 284, 2. 

reliqui, 253, 5. 

reminiscor, const., 206, 2. 

requies, requiem, re quiet em, 59, 2, c). 

Result clauses, 284 ; in dependent apod- 
osis, 322, a. 

r ever tor, 114, 3. 

Rhetorical questions, 162, 3 ; 277, a ; in 
indir. disc, 315, 2. 

Rhotacism, 8, 1. 

rogo, const., 178, 1, c). 

rure, 229, 1, b. 

ruri, 228, 1, c. 

rus % 182, 1, b. 



j-stems, 36. 

sacer, 65 ; comparison, 73, 3. 

saepe, compared, yj, 1. 

salutdris, 73, 4. 

salve, salvete, 137, 4. 

se, * one's self,' 244, 3. 

Second conj., 103 ; declension, 23. 

secus, compared, 77, 1. 

secus {virile secus), 185, 1. 

sed, 85, 3. 

***** 343. 1. a )- 

Semi-deponent verbs, 114. 

Semivowels, 2, 8. 

senex,42 m , compared, 73, 4. 

Sentences, 160 f. ; sentence-structure, 

351 ; sentence questions, 162, 2. 
Sequence of tenses, 267 ; 268. 
sequor, 113. 
servos, 24. 

Short syllables, 5, B, 2; vowels, 5, A, 2. 
si minus, 306, 2. 
si non, 306, 1. 

similis, with dat., 204, 3 ; with gen., 204, 3. 
simul ac, 287, 1 ; 2. 
sin, 306, 1. 

sino, with inf., 330, III. 
soled, 114, 1. 

solus, 66 ; solus est qui with subjv., 283, 2. 
Sounds, 2, 10 ; 3. 
spei, 362, 1, b. 
Spirants, 2, 7. 
Spondaic verses, 368, 2. 
Stem, 17, 3. 



spontis, -e, 57, 2, b). 

Style, hints on, 352 f. 

su = sv, 3, 3. 

sub, with ace. and abl., 143. 

Subject, 163; nom., 166; ace, 179; sub- 
ject ace. of inf. omitted, 314, 5. 

Subjunctive, in independent sentences, 
272 ; by attraction, 324. 

subm- = summ-, 9, 2. 

Subordinate clauses, 165. 

Substantive clauses, 294 f. ; without ut, 
295, 8 ; of result, 297. 

Suffixes, 147 f. 

sui, 85 ; as objective gen., 244, 2 ; = pos- 
sessive gen., 244, 2. 

sum, 100. 

summus, * top of,' 241, 1. 

sunt qui, with subjv., 283, 2. 

supellex, 42, 2. 

superum, compared, 73, 2. 

Superlative lacking, 73, 4; force of, 
240, 2. 

Supine, 340. 

suus, 'one's own,' 244, 4; suus quisque, 

244, 4, *> 
Syllaba anceps, 366, 10. 
Syllables, 4. 
Synapheia, 367, 6. 
Synaeresis, 367, 1. 
Syncope, 7, 4 ; 367, 8. 
Synchysis, 350, 11, d), 
Synizesis, 367, 1. 
Syntax, 160 f. 
Systole, 367, 3. 

T. 
taedet, 209. 

tamen,$43, 1./ 

tametsi, 309, 2. 

tamquam, tamquam si, 307. 

t ant on, 6, 4. 

-tas, 149. 

ted, 84, 2. 

Temporal clauses, 287 ff. 

tener, 64. 

Tenses, 94, 3; 257 ff.; of inf., 270; of 
inf. in indir. disc, 317 ; of participles, 
336 ; of subjv., 266 ; sequence of, 266 ; 
in indir. disc, 317 ; 318. 

tenus, position, 142, 3. 

Terminations, 17. 

-ternus, 154. 

terra marique, 228, 1, c. 
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Tetrameter verses, 366, 11. 

Thesis, 366, 6. 

Third conj., 105 ; decl., 28 £ 

-tint, 157, 2. 

Time, at which, 230; during which, 181 

231, 1 ; within which, 231. 
timed ne and ut, 296, 2. 
-tinus, 154. 
-tid, 147, 3. 
Tmesis, 367, 7. 
-tor, use of nouns in, 353, 4. 
totus, 66. 

Transitive verbs, 174. 
tres, 80, 3. 

Trimeter verses, 366, 11. 
trim, 81, 4, b). 
Trochee, 366, 2. 
tu, 84. 
-tudo, 149. 
-/rww, 147, 4. 

/»*, as objective gen., 242, 2. 
-/«ra, 147, 3, a), 
-tus, 147, 3 1 151. 4. 
fc/i, tutemet, 84, 2. 

U. 

«, becomes v, 367, 4. 

«-stems, 41. 

ubi, with ind., 287, 1 ; 2 ; with gen., 201, 3. 

ullus, 66. 

ulterior, compared, 73, 1. 

-ulus, 150, 2; (a, «;»), 148, 1. 

-undus, -undi, in gerund and gerundive, 
116, 2. 

unus, 66 ; «««j «/ qui, with subjv., 283, 2. 

usque, 141, i. 

wjtfj «/, with abl., 218, 2. 

*/, temporal, 287, 1; 2; in purpose 
clauses, 282 ; in result clauses, 284. 

ut qui, introducing clauses of character- 
istic, 283, 3. 

ut fie = tie, 282, 1, b. 

ut non = ne, 282, 1, c. 

ut si, 307, 1. 

uter, 66. 

utercumque, 92, 2. 

uterlibet, 92, 2. 

uterque, 92, 2 ; 355, 2. 

utervis, 92, 2. 

«tor, with abl., 218, 1; in gerundive 
const., "339, 4. 

utrdque, 6, 5. 



v, becomes u, 367, 5. 

vas, 59, 1. 

zw/fc, 363, 2,b). 

-*", 6, 3; 342, x, J). 

w/ p 342, 1, b). 

velut, velut si, 307, 1. 

Verbs, 94 f.; used absolutely, 174, a; 

agreement of, 254 f.; of judicial action, 

const., 208. 
Verb stems, 97; formation of, 117 f. 
vereor, 113. 
Verse, 366, 3. 
Verse-structure, 366 f. 
Versification, 361. 
versus, 141, 2. 
vesperi, 232, 2. 

tw^, 343. !,£■)• 

verum, 343, 1, b). 

vestri, 242, 2. 

vestrum, as possessive gen., 242, 2, a. 

veto, with inf., 331, II. 

vetus, 70 ; compared, 73, 3. 

vescor, with abl., 218, 1. 

vicem, 185, 1 ; vicis, vice, 57, 5, b. 

viden, 6, 4. 

video, with pres. partic, 337, 3. 

violenter, jj, 4, a. 

Vocative case, 17; 171 ; in -i for -ie, 25, 1 ; 

position of, 350, 3. 
Voices, 95 ; 256 ; middle voice, 256, 1. 
Voiced sounds, 2, 3, a. 
Voiced consonants, 2, 3, a). 
Volitive subjunctive, 272. 
volnus, 9, 1. 
void, 130;, with inf., 331, IV and a\ with 

subjv., 296, 1, a. 
voltus, 9, 1. 

-volus, comparison of adjs. in, 71, 5. 
Vowels, 2, 1. 
Vowel changes, 7. 

W. 

Word-formation, 146 f. 
Word-order, 348 f. 
Word questions, 162, 1. 



y, 1, 1. 

z, 1, 1. 

Zeugma, 374, 2, a). 



Y. 
Z. 



LATIN. 17 

First Latin Book 

Designed as a Manual of Progressive Exercises and Systematic Drill in 
the Elements of Latin, and Introductory to Caesar's Commentaries on 
the Gallic War. By D. Y. Comstock, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, 
Conn. i2mo, half leather, 320 pages. Price #1.00. 

THE design of this book is to furnish a manual, complete in 
itself, which shall give a thorough preparation for the in- 
telligent study of Caesar's Gallic War. It contains : I. A Brief 
Review of English Grammar; II. The Elementary Principles 
and Definitions of Latin Accidence; III. The Latin Lessons, 
with exercises for translation, notes, and test questions ; IV. 
The Notes, giving a concise but complete outline of all essential 
principles of Latin Syntax ; V. An Appendix of all the neces- 
sary forms of inflection; VI. Latin-English and English-Latin 
Vocabularies. 

It is heartily commended by the many teachers who are 
using it as superior to all other books of the same class in the 
vital points of fulness and accuracy, of clearness and concise- 
ness, of judicious gradation and arrangement, and of absolute 
completeness. 

Professor H. W. Johnston, Indiana University : I still think Comstock's 
the best tool I ever worked with. 

Albion Hale Brainard, Principal of Cony High School, Augusta, Maine: 
Comstock's First Latin Book has been used in Cony High School for sev- 
eral years with marked success. It is a book of essentials ; presenting to 
the learner, in a plain and definite way, the fundamental principles of the 
Latin language. The Appendix and Notes supply enough grammar for 
the first year's work ; while the words and sentences are excellently chosen 
to prepare the pupil for his Caesar. 

H. C. Missimer, Superintendent of Schools, Erie, Pa.: It is very easy to see 
that Comstock's First Latin Book is the work of a thorough teacher, who 
has had actual experience in the class-room with the difficulties which 
beginners in Latin usually meet. Its classification and methods are thor- 
ough and complete. The language is so clear, so simple, and so school- 
like, that the dullest pupil, if he read carefully, should understand without 
further explanation. We have had .... and .... both good ; but we 
like Comstock more, because it is better. 



IS LATIN. 

Caesar's Gallic War 

Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary, Table of Idioms, and 
twenty full-page Illustrations, by Professor Francis W. Kelsky, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 1 2 mo, half leather, 506 pages. Price, #1.25. 

THROUGHOUT the book every effort has been made, by 
way of illustration and comment, to render the study of 
Caesar attractive and useful, a means of culture as well as of dis- 
cipline. That the result has been to produce the best-equipped 
edition of the Gallic War is generally conceded. 

The Introduction, besides giving a full review of Caesar's life 
and character, furnishes also a concise and logical account of 
the Roman art of war in Caesar's time. The Illustrations con- 
sist of six full-page colored plates, of a double-page map of Gaul, 
and of fourteen full-page maps and plans. 

The text is clear, accurate, and uniform in its orthography, 
and is conveniently divided by brief English summaries. 

The Notes are apt and sensible, with full references to the 
Grammars of Allen and Greenough, Gildersleeve, and Harkness. 

The Table of Idioms and Phrases, found in no other edition, 
will enable a teacher to drill his class on those constructions 
which are most perplexing to beginners. 

The Vocabulary, like the Notes, is intended to give the pupil 
only such help as he needs, and such knowledge as he can digest. 

Charles S. Chapin, Principal High School, Fitchburg, Mass. : I consider 
Kelsey's Caesar, both for teacher and pupil, the most admirable edition in 
the field, combining in one volume text, notes, dictionary of antiquities, 
maps, and all the instruments for successful study of the Commentaries. 

0. D. Robinson, Principal High School, Albany, N.Y.: As a text-book it 
seems to me if not absolutely perfect, to approach as near perfection as 
any book I have ever examined. The Introduction and colored plates 
are invaluable as aids to a clear understanding of the text, and are su- 
perior to anything of the kind elsewhere. The maps, notes, vocabulary, 
and table of idioms, are unsurpassed in any text-book of Caesar now in use. 

Professor H. W. Johnston, Indiana University : I have no hesitation in 
saying that it is the best and handsomest edition of the most important 
school author that has appeared from the American press. 



LATIN. 19 

Selected Orations and Letters of Cicero 

With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by Professor Francis W. 
Kelsey. i2mo, half leather, 518 pages. Illustrated. Price, #1.25. 

THE Orations given in this edition are the four against Cati- 
line, those for the Manilian Law, Archias, Marcellus, and 
the fourth oration against Antony. These are edited with a 
view to showing their value as examples of oratory, rather than 
as offering mere material for grammatical drill. The student's 
attention is directed to the occasion and circumstances of their 
delivery, as well as to the motive and method of presenting the 
matter contained in them. Modes of legal procedure, the Con- 
stitution and form of government in Cicero's time, and the whole 
environment of the orator, are brought into clear view, and made 
a reality to the student. 

The Letters are selected with reference to the light they shed 
on Cicero as a man rather than as a politician. "They afford 
pleasant glimpses of his private life, and help to make real the 
pupil's conception of the times in which he lived. As material 
for short exercises for sight translation or rapid reading they 
will be found of special value. 

A Table of Idioms and Phrases presents in form convenient 
for use, constructions that deserve special attention. 

Lincoln Owen, Principal of the Rice Training-School, Boston: Kelsey's 
Cicero is a model in the art of text-book making. It cannot fail to be a 
success for editor, publisher, and user. I count the teachers and the pupils 
of the present generation fortunate in having such admirable " instruments 
of education " as Professor Kelsey is preparing for us. 

Professor J. W. Stearns, University of Wisconsin : Kelsey's Cicero com- 
mends itself more than any words of mine can commend it. It is a teach- 
er's book, up to modern times, both in text and annotations, and admirably 
printed. 

Miss Ellen P. Snow, High School, Keene, N.H. : I have now used it in my 
classes for five weeks in connection with ... in the hands of a part of 
the class. Kelsey has the preference every time. It gives a body to the 
ideas, and tells the scholars things that they want to know in a way suited 
to them. I have been waiting long enough to test it, and I like it better 
every week. 



20 LATIN. 

Selections from Ovid 

With an Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by Professor Francis 
W. Kelsey. Illustrated. i2mc, half leather, 447 pages. Price, #1.25. 

AS in the editions of Caesar and Cicero by the same editor, 
no pains have been spared to make the book pleasing to 
the eye and useful to the student. The selections, with a few 
exceptions, are short and complete in themselves. A consider- 
able number of them will be found suitable for sight-reading. 

The Introduction contains a sketch of the life and works of 
Ovid, with a short essay on Ovid as a poet, together with an 
outline of Greek and Roman Mythology. 

The Notes are elementary, but at the same time they aim to 
suggest a poetic interpretation of the author. 

William C. Collar, Headmaster, Roxbury Latin School, Mass. : I am glad to 
see an edition containing so good and so varied a collection from Ovid's 
writings. The book seems to me to be a very conscientious piece of work, 
and I am particularly pleased with the frequent and happy quotations, in 
the notes, of passages from English poets. 

Walter A. Edwards, Principal, High School, Rockford, III. : I am delighted 
with it. The editor has made an excellent school-book, without thrusting 
into the background the literary charm of the text he is annotating. The 
abundant quotations from the English poets must materially help toward 
a right appreciation and enjoyment of Ovid's poetry. 

L. C. Hull, Lawrenceville School, N J. : Professor Kelsey has again shown 
how admirably he can meet the wants of good teachers. But his edition 
of Ovid does more than this. It must quicken the poetic sense of even 
the most prosaic teachers. I cannot help feeling that many a pupil will 
thank Professor Kelsey for having shown how the same themes that in- 
spired Ovid still live in our own English classics. We have had given to 
us a manual of mythology, a scholarly edition of a Latin classic, and an 
abundance of poetic inspiration, all at once. Ovid did not write to ex- 
hibit the grammatical usages of his day, or to help make philologists ; and 
Professor Kelsey has not made the mistake of supposing that his verses 
are best used when they are made to serve such purposes. 

Professor George H. White, Oberlin College: The notes are made attrac- 
tive, and their meaning more clear, by many quotations from a wide range 
of English poets. In this latter respect it is superior to every other school 
edition of the ancient classics. I commend the book without reserve. 



LATIN. 21 

Cicero 9 s Cato Major (de Senectute) 
and Laelius (de Amicitia) 

With Introduction and Notes by James S. Reid. American Edition. 
Revised by Professor Francis W. Kelsey, University of Michigan. 
i6mo, cloth. Price, in one volume, #1.20. Separately, 70 cents each. 

Cicero's Cato Major 

Text only, with indicated quantities. Paper. Price, 25 cents. 

Lucretius de Rerum Natura 

Books I. to VI. With an Introduction and Notes to Books I., II., and V., 
by Professor Francis W. Kelsey. i2mo, cloth, 442 pages. Price, #1.75. 

THIS Edition gives the text entire for literary reasons ; but the 
first, third, and fifth books are chosen for comment be- 
cause they contain the gist of the poet's doctrine and a greater 
number of fine passages than the others. 

Fifty Topics in Roman Antiquities 

By Professor Francis W. Kelsey. i2mo, paper, 101 pages. Price, 50 
cents. 

THESE "Topics with References" are printed for conven- 
ience in assigning work in Roman Antiquities to univer- 
sity Latin students. 

Outline of Greek and Roman Mythology 



T 



By Professor Francis W. Kelsey. I2m6, paper, 40 pages. Price, 20 
cents. 

HIS is a brief but systematic outline of the Greek and 
Roman Mythology, with a list of reference books. 

Topical Outline of Latin Literature 

By Professor Francis W. Kelsey. i2mo, paper, 47 pages. Price, 
30 cents. 



22 LATIN. 

Selections from Viri Romas 

With Notes, Exercises, and a Vocabulary by Professor John C. Rolfe, 
University of Michigan. i6mo, cloth, 301 pages. Price, 75 cents. 

URBIS ROMiE VIRI ILLUSTRES is a compilation from 
Cicero, Livy, Valerius Maximus, and other Roman writers. 
It is admirably adapted to help the pupil over the difficult tran- 
sition from the introductory Latin book to Caesar or Nepos. 

The advantage in its use lies in the fact that it is full of vari- 
ety and interest, and that it gives the pupil a sketch of Roman 
history from Romulus to Augustus in an attractive form, to- 
gether with many allusions to the customs of Roman life. 

In the present edition the quantities of all the long vowels, 
including " hidden quantities," are marked ; exercises for trans- 
lation of English into Latin, based on the text, are given. 

Thirty-nine pages of the book have been prepared for reading 
at sight. The other selections are annotated with grammatical 
and explanatory notes. 

Isaac B. Burgess, The Morgan Park Academy, University of Chicago : 
After considerable class-room use, I take pleasure in commending the edi- 
tion of Viri Romae by Professor John C. Rolfe. The notes and vocabulary 
show care and accuracy. The marking of all long vowels is very valuable 
in elementary work. The hints for translation into Latin admirably cover 
a good deal of ground in a little space, and the exercises for translation 
from English into Latin save a teacher much work. 
L. C. Hull, Lawrenceville School, New Jersey: Rolfe's edition of Viri Romae 
is an excellent book ; attractive, scholarly, and able to stand the Ust of 
class-room use. I have been compelled to let the management of the class 
that is using the book pass into the hands of another teacher ; so *hat I 
have missed most of the pleasure that has come from its adoption here. 
But I can vouch for its excellence. 
George H. Browne, Cambridge, Mass. : Every time I have looked over 
Rolfe's Viri Romae I have admired the aim and method of its editor more 
and more, and cannot commend too highly the success he seems to me to 
have attained. After using, I expect to make the same report. 
Professor J. H. Dillard, Tulane University, New Orleans, La, : It gives in 
excellent form, with judicious notes and timely suggestions, correct mate- 
rial for easy work in reading Latin. I should like to commend also the 
careful marking of the long vowels. 



LATIU. 27 

Livy, Books I, XXL, and XXII. 

With Introduction and Notes by Professor John H. Westcott, Col- 
lege of New Jersey, Princeton. i2mo, cloth, 426 pages. Price, £1.25. 

AN attempt has been, made in this volume to present in sim- 
ple and convenient form the assistance needed by young 
students making their first acquaintance with Livy. 

The editor's experience in the class-room has led him to 
annotate the text copiously. On the other hand, that fulness of 
illustration which apparently aims to supersede the function 
of the teacher has been carefully avoided. 

Dr. Cecil F. P. Bancroft, Principal of Phillips Academy, Andover,Mass. : 
I have been using Westcott's Livy this term and last, and it seems to me 
an excellent book. 

Professor Charles E. Bennett, Cornell University, Ithaca, NY.: It seems 
to me an excellent book. I examined part of the notes, and found them 
exceedingly fresh and scholarly. They call attention to the right things, 
and in the right way. This edition is superior to any similar edition with 
which I am acquainted. 

Professor Samuel Hart, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn.: I am greatly 
pleased with Professor Westcott's Livy. It is admirably annotated, and 
cannot but be of great and real service. 

Professor James H. Dillard, Tulane University, New Orleans, La.: I 
should like to say that Westcott's Livy is the most satisfactory text-book 
that I know of. Other works may put on a greater show of learning ; but 
when one comes to every-day class-room use, the editing of this text is 
found to be exceptionally satisfactory. 

Professor W. B. Owen, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. : I take great pleas- 
ure in expressing my gratification. The text is a delight to the eye, and 
the notes are clear and judicious, well suited to the wants of students at 
the stage when Livy is usually read. 

Professor Edgar J. Shumway, New Brunswick, N. J. : The clear yet con- 
cise introduction, and full, clearly expressed notes, together with typo- 
graphic excellence of the book, render the edition one of great value. 



Livy, Book L 



Text, with Indicated Quantities, by Professor John C. Rolfe, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. i2mo, paper, 82 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
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First Latin Reader 

Including Principles of Syntax and Exercises for Translation. By 
Jared W. Sc udder, Latin Master in the Albany Academy. i6mo, 
doth, 295 pages. Price 90 cents. 

THE first distinctive feature of this book is, as its name sug- 
gests, that the lessons contain connected Latin passages 
for the pupil to read. As soon as practicable, the special gram- 
matical points to be learned in each lesson are illustrated, not in 
disconnected sentences, but in a continuous Latin story. The 
stories are drawn chiefly from Roman mythology and traditional 
Roman history, interspersed with an occasional passage on the 
life of the Romans. This plan has the advantages of acting as 
a powerful incentive to work',- of adding directly to the pupil's 
knowledge of Roman mythology, traditions, and customs ; and 
of emphasizing at the outset the fact that grammar is merely a 
means to the enjoyment of literature. 

The second feature is that the exercises for translating English 
into Latin are based on the text immediately preceding them. 

A third point of special importance is that, beginning with 
Lesson XX., a passage to be translated at sight is included in 
every lesson. In the report of the Latin Conference to the Com- 
mittee on Secondary School Studies, this point is particularly 
emphasized. Questions for the pupil are inserted at the end of 
each lesson. These are not intended to take the place of ques- 
tions by the teacher, but are merely to enable the pupil to ascer- 
tain whether he has thoroughly mastered his lesson. All the 
necessary principles of English Grammar are incorporated in 
the body of the book. 

Lastly, questions in Latin referring to the text are included, 
in the belief that nothing fits the pupil more quickly to under- 
stand Latin without translating, than this method of asking and 
answering questions in Latin. It is expected that the use of 
this book will not only add to the beginner's enjoyment of 
Latin, but that it will insure rapid progress and unusual facility 
in reading and understanding the language. 
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Gradatim 



An Easy Latin Translation Book for Beginners. By H. R. Heatlhy, 
and H. N. Kingdon. Revised by J. W. Scudder, Latin Master in 
the Albany Academy. i6mo, cloth, 228 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

GRADATIM offers an excellent selection of easy reading- 
matter which may be used to arouse and stimulate the 
interest of the pupil in his early study of Latin. It may be used 
either for lessons to be regularly prepared by classes just begin- 
ning the subject, or for sight-reading by more advanced stu- 
dents. The abundance of material offered will allow the teacher 
to select such stories as will best serve his particular purpose. 
The special excellence of Gradatim lies in the intrinsic interest 
of the stories. In this respect it is equalled by no similar book 
that has been ever issued. 

Twenty-five pages of Latin stories, which illustrate the use of 
the Accusative with the Infinitive, the Subjunctive of Indirect 
Question, and the Ablative Absolute, have been added to the 
original work. This is the only edition of the work in which 
these three subjects are especially treated. 

In the first third of the book, all long vowels have been 
marked ; elsewhere they are marked only in words whi£h are 
likely to be mispronounced, or which occur for the first time. 

The Vocabulary has been entirely rewritten, and its scope 
much enlarged. 

Ray Greene Haling, Principal of the English High School, Cambridge, 
Mass. : In its original English form it was a delightful primer, and has 
relieved the drudgery of elementary work in Latin in many schools. The 
changes introduced by this editor are genuine additions, making the work 
a much better supplementary book for early translation than before. 

H. S. Cowell, Cnshing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass.: I regard it as a 
very valuable book for supplementary work for first-year Latin students. 

Professor John H. Grove, Ohio Wesleyan University: It is certainly an 
admirable book to put into the hands of beginners in Latin as a com- 
panion to the Latin Grammar. In both matter and general appearance 
the work will commend itself to instructors. 

B. L. D'Ooge, Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. : It is in my judgment by far 
the best collection of easy Latin Selections available. 
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Latin Selections 

Specimens of the Latin Language and Literature, from the Earliest 
Times to the End of the Classical Period. Edited by Edmund H. 
Smith ; revised by Professor Willard K. Clement, University of 
Idaho. 1 2 mo, cloth, 446 pages. Price, $1.50. 

BEGINNING with the Song of the Arval Brothers, and 
fragments from the Laws of the Kings and of the Twelve 
Tables, these Selections illustrate Latin Literature down to the 
time of Boethius. More than 130 authors are represented, and 
no name of any reputation is wanting. No such condensed and 
complete view of Latin literature can be found in any other 
publication. 

The text of this revised edition has everywhere been carefully 
compared with that of a standard critical edition, and may be 
considered as authoritative. 

Professor Tracy Peck, Yale College : The plan seems to me to be carried 
out with excellent judgment and taste. This work certainly gives, in suc- 
cinct and attractive form, a clear view of Roman literature throughout 
its best periods. 

Fifty Stories from Aulus Gel litis 

Edited for reading at sight by Professor John H. Westcott, Col- 
lege of New Jersey, Princeton. i6mo, paper, 81 pages. Price, 30 cents. 

THIS is a collection of interesting stories, which form excel- 
lent material for sight-reading. The Notes, which are quite 
full, are at the bottom of the page. 

One Hundred and Twenty Epigrams of 
Martial 

Edited by Professor John H. Westcott. i6mo, paper, 81 pages. 
Price, 30 cents. 

THIS selection is intended for rapid reading, or even for sight- 
reading with students of sufficient ability. For the sake of 
convenience and rapidity in reading, the notes have been placed 
on the pages with the text. 



Easy Latin 



By Pratfiwcr "j*»'^'.«v i ^itna'- J>vjjuc Vi' j»g>b::. ant «etr 
Print. fc:*o^. 
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HIS buoi: arrrr v -vr*?*^ *.;** -*T5>*-r:r.ii r c' lain. Cir 



the whoit ^ro.mr.zsr z '*- in v>sr ~ it* >♦-■■»* v;r ar+ >;. jr. aiiL. 
easy, anc *ar:*i i wri**:** r ;;h.;.' i* *r>*r' ;;• u*;;^ tut ocer- 
caseB coDSjr. a: s;w;oi~K wr-^- •,■*:. isr '/ w^L'^l \\ jtix- or 
phrasfib. Ciniuzzt^t l*r,~ ;r t%* :;:;• ;:* ;>^r: j;::toluc~l as- 
eariy at ws^'iiss*,. Kit ;&. .^^ <„-r.vr-^ 1 lj;i'/^;;'/i' tut uo-xl. 

T'nt vv^v'JziTi+z at* ;n~' ;;;-r/,;' /( ;;;j'; 7jr/r*„ i;aii it;L new 
"wardb f ur caci j*r^ui*. T;i*, o:;,^/-j; vnvuxriK. * isumijieit view 
of al. tiit iumte o* nii*?;U<ri~ 

Tiit nirmuer u r tvwo; imToMuvrf n Up. wwnr ue'.s'ttt yrojter 
names, ihauuut yji, : u. tn* iK*t<'..iig K**r.' »vr: ^y^ n< f rt are used. 
This is ueliem; to i*; ** **ut<j*a nt*znt irSv.t'X In* i>'>'ji*r tnai 
contain otm <*>& wwo; ant in i x»t ^nwnnniin \wr.t li;ai* 2,20s- 

P- A. Attbatftet, Is'.fartmxnt vf Lttiw KetTaiAe Wci^yan Vnrvcrsity: 
In contrast **»ti tj**. wo* ^ j^ac ueei u^my Ur, iw your ve&xi previous to 
the intToau?tJoi. of Lindsay at#c fcoJiim • J *oi*ii w»y on* <r m Klrong 
points it tt*t aehmtenest. n, fegatt to tu* jengii of eaci. fewtm. Tnen, 
too. the very jufU',ioiiMy seie-Aec vo^oii'ary n, «icij ie^on, winch is 
neither too snort to tainy equip tut rtuoeni vnen the book is mastered, 
nor too long (a common et tor > - so at to dr»courage said dishearten him. 
The selectiofa and arrangement of sentence* is <ih»o gralit vmg. illustrating 
af» they do the u*e of coiit»tructiotjt> tiiat art- coiistaixliy introduced. The 
grammatical inttoduction ib, to my mind, a very fitting and necessary part 
of a beginning 000k in J-atiu. though a departure from the ordinary. 
It is devoted chiefly to a dit>cut>bion of the various parts erf speech, and 
forms a connecting link to the student as he passes from the study of 
English to that of Latin. 

CacroU X*WW JKlt&cjr, Troy Academy, Troy, N.Y, : My class is doing 
admirably in the new book. It is a great improvement. 

FotSfc P. jfoe«t, Onetncock Academy, Virginia : The book is admirably 
graded, and clearly presents jnst those things that should be learned by a 
pupil during the first year in Latin. We are using it with marked success 
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The Lives of Cornelius Nepos 

With Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary by Professor John C. Rolfe, 
University of Michigan. i2mo, cloth, 387 pages. Price, $1.10. 

IN general the same plan is followed as in the Selections from 
Viri Romae. 

In the text, as well as elsewhere throughout the book, the 
quantity of all the long vowels is marked, including «« hidden 
quantities." 

The notes are designed to enable the pupil to understand the 
writer's meaning, and to get a clear idea of the events and per- 
sonages referred to. Instruction in syntax is given mainly by 
the Exercises for Translation into Latin. These exercises have 
been prepared both for oral and for written work, and are based 
on the text. 

The book is provided with a full vocabulary, in which special 
attention is given to the definition of proper names, and with 
maps, including all the places mentioned by Nepos. 

Charles C. Ramsay, Principal of High School, Fall River ; Mass.: It would 
be difficult to say too much in praise of Professor Rolfe's " The Lives of 
Cornelius Nepos." The Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary are unusu- 
ally well done, and will render the study of the lives interesting and de- 
lightful. The publishers, moreover, deserve a share of the praise for the 
very attractive form in which the book is issued. The typography is clear, 
and the paper is good. 

Walter A. Edwards, Principal of High School, Rockford, III. : I am de- 
lighted with your Rolfe's edition of Nepos, both as to its typographical 
appearance and as to the educational value of the work. Taking it al- 
together it is a most attractive text-book. I am not clear in my mind 
whether we are ready to drop Caesar yet and turn to some such work as 
this, which would certainly have the advantage of greater interest, and per- 
haps a greater practical value. There are some points of value which we 
should be sorry to lose . . . but I am open to conviction, and Professor 
Rolfe's book goes a long way toward convincing me. 

Professor Leon J. Richardson, University of California: As a Latin 
department we are encouraging the reading of Nepos in the California 
High Schools. For this purpose your book commends itself very highly. 

Professor F. G. Axtell, Chaff ey College, Ontario, Calif : The Nepos is the 
best edition I have seen. 
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